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_ February. 
~~ 

The cold and frost make all things dead. 

Whither has fled 
The bloom of flowers and roses red ? 
—Where are the dewy meadows and the tree— 

top’s shady towers ? 
Alas! the frost has all de<troyed. 

GOTTIFRIED VON NIFEN. 


BEGIN ANY MONTH. 


Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. Suggest, however, to your 
friends and neighbors who intend to subscribe, that 
the sooner they do so, the sooner they will secure 
valuable and interesting material for the long win- 
ter evenings before us. 


ini ee 


A Great Ginny of New Writers. 


We have now completed arrange- 





ments for securing contributions 
to the American Agriculturist from 
Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), R 
H. Stoddard, the poet writer, 
James Parton, the Biographer and 
Historian, Julian Hawthorne, 
George Parsons Lathrop, and Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. We are furs 
thermore arranging to have these 
eminent writers followed in suce« 
cession by John Burroughs, Charles 
Dudley Warner, and other equally 
great authors, Farther informa. 
tion regarding this important ace 
quisition of contributors is found 


elsewhere. 
me 
, a oe 

Every Subscriber to this Journal, 
every Club Raiser,every Canvasser, 
and every Exchange Newspaper, 
will please immediately turn to 
page 80, for information of inter. 
est and value to one and all. 


Fifty Thousand More Premium Lists. 


We have just printed still another fifty thousand 
edition of our elegant Premium Lists. Copies will 
be mailed, post-paid, to those who are interested 
in extending the circulation of the American Agri- 
culturist in the United States, Canadas, and else- 
where. Subscribers who have mislaid their first 
copies, will be supplied on notifying us of the fact. 
These Premium Lists not only describe the articles 
which are presented to those who work foi the 
American Agriculturist, bat likewise contain other 
matters of interest, including a complete history of 
the American Agriculturist, from 1842, when the 
first number was issued by the Allen brothers. 


<a> 
sao 


New Premiums. 

See another page for descriptions of the new 
and desirable premiums offered as a remuneration 
to those who procure subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist. 








The Founder of the American Agricul- 
turist. 

In the November number of the American Agri- 
culturist, of 1884, we gave an interesting account of 
a visit to Mr. A. B. Allen, the founder, and for very 
many years the editor of the American Agriculturist. 
Our oldest subscribers will be especially interested 
in learning that Mr. Allen is now this year writing 
for the columns of the periodical which he brought 
into existence nearly ha!f a century ago. He con- 





tributes two articles to this February number. 
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“FEBRUARY. 


No month of the calendar penn such diversi- 
ties of farm-work between the different parts of 
our great country. While the Northern farmer is 
still confronted by winter in all its severity. some- 
times severer and more boisterous as the days 
grow longer, his Southern brother may be enjoying” 
the bland airs of the Gulf, getting in his potatoes 
and wheat, or watching the swelling buds of the 
orange trees, or the full blossoms of the peach. 
This being the case, our readers must read the 
hints for the labors of the month, with due allow- 
ance for latitude. There is probably still work in 
the wood lot, and until the sap starts, wood may 
be cut with profit. Maple, birch, and other trees, 
which early feel the influence of the coming spring, 
ought to be felled very early in the season, for cut 
at this time, even the logs will bleed, and be long 
in drying and seasoning. Snow should be made 
use of while it lasts, and the paths are good for 
getting out fire-wood and timber from the woods, 
and for hauling manure upon the fields. Ice, also, 
may be much more economically hauled, and ought 
to be secured at once, for after a good thaw in 
February, it will be vain to expect much first-rate 
ice. The frost, or rather freezing and thawing, 
often lifts stones, and those in mowing land lying 
on the surface may be profitably picked off the 
land, when the ground is bare in winter than at any 
other time. On some land it is not uncommon to 
see stones lifted up an inch or two above the 
ground, and looking like exaggerated nail heads. 
The same cause throws out the clover and the 
winter grain, and then when high, dry winds pre- 
vail, irreparable damage is quickly done. To pre- 
vent this, barnyard manure, swamp hay, straw, 
swamp muck, oreven soil may be spread on evenly. 
The manure spreader, now coming so widely into 
use, enables us to accomplish this very rapidly,. 
giving a light, even coat, which protects the roots 
as a mulch, and adds fertility besides. 

> 


Live Stock Notes. 


The fourteenth of February is said to be the 
stock-feeder’s mid-winter, and so in fact it is, very 
nearly. The last part of the winter is, however, 
really more trying to live stock than the first, and 
they need more careful feeding and better protec- 
tion against changes. Contrary to former practice, 
young cows are now-a-days quite frequently milked 
nearly up to calving. With old cows it makes 
little difference; but great milkers, especially great 
butter cows, are in danger of having milk fever, 
and it is thought that there is less danger if the 
flow of milk does not cease. Cow stables should 
be warm, sheep pens on the contrary must be airy. 
As ewes approach yeaning, increase their ration of 
roots, separate them in small pens from the flock, 
and take care that the early lambs do not get fatally 
chilled. It is well to cut the straw used for litter 
into foot-lengths. Breeding sows need close, warm 
pens, with plenty of Jitter and good feed, in which 
cooked vegetables, potatoes, pumpkins, turnips, 
and raw apples may well be mixed. Horses need 
care to prevent colds when used on the road. Al- 
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ways have large blankets ready to coverthem when 
standing. Injuries from calking and from kicks, 
as well as from falls on the ice are not infrequent, 
and should in every way be guarded against. As 
spring approaches, the importance of having def- 
inite plans for work for the seasvn will be felt, and 
whatever good ideas may occur, should be made a 
note of for future reference. Implements may be 
overhauled and put in order, so that when the time 
to use them comes, they will be ready, and vexa- 
tious delays, and losses saved. 

a 


Orchard & Fruit Garden. 


Generally but little outdoor work can be done 
this month. Should amild period occur, finish up 
the work directed for the last two months....If an 
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garden, a sufficient number of plants may be 
started in the kitchen and other windows. See 
article on ‘‘ Forwarding Plants,’’ page 66....Over- 
haul the stock of seeds,and throw away all of 
doubtful age or identity. Good results can not be 
expected from poor seeds. Study the catalogues, 
and order at once all the seeds likely to be needed. 
Forthe main crop, rely upon established varieties, 
but the progressive gardener will try a few of the 
novelties each year,and will occasionally draw a 
prize, but the majority of the much praised new 
things, will prove no better than the old kinds.... 
Provide all the implements and appliances that 
will be needed before the working season opens. 
Besides the ordinary implements, plows, harrows, 
spades, ete, every garden, if not very small, should 


| have a seed-sower and a hand-cultivator, of which 


orchard lacks thrift, bearing light crops, of small | 


fruit, and a stunted annual growth, manure the 
whole surface....During a thaw, apply soft-soap 
to the trunks and larger branches of the trees ; use 
home-made soft - soap 


several good kinds are offered. Provide a garden 
line and reel], and labels—so large that it will be 
difficult to hoe them up; also markers for marking 


| rows at different distances. Mark feet and inches 





it falls.... What is said under ‘‘ Kitchen and Mar- 

ket Garden,” as to implements, etc., will apply 

here....Flower seeds may be sown in window- 

boxes, as advised in ‘‘ Forwarding Plants,” page 66, 
—>> 

Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The increased heat and light of the sun should 
give an abundance of flowers, and cause mauy 
plants to start into new growth....Hyacinths 
and other bulbs, should, as soon as the flowers 
fade, have their stalks cut away, and if it is desired 
to save bulbs, the leaves must be allowed to re- 
main as long as they keep green. When they be- 
gin to fade, stop watering and take the pots to the 
cellar....Give ivy and all other smooth-leaved 
plants a sponging once a week, washing each leaf 
with a sponge or soft cloth, and warm water. 
Plants with downy or rough leaves, must have the 
dust removed by showering. Stand the pots in a 
sink or bath-tub, and shower them with water frcm 
a waterivg-pot with a 





diluted with water, thin 
enough to apply witha 
brush. Leave it to be 
washed off by the rains ; 
it will remove all para- 
sites, etc., and Jeave the 
bark in a healthy condi- 
tion:...Look for the 
eggs of the Tent Cater- 
pillar, glued in a band 
near the ends of the 
twigs, and cut off and 
turn them....in the 
older parts of the couns 
try are orchards that 
bear little or nothing, 
and the trees are partly 
decayed and unsightly. 
Such trees, whether in 
orchards or standing 
singly, may often be 
renovated. If of good 
varieties, a liberal ma- 
nuring, and a severe 
pruning, will frequently 
restore them to useful- 
ness. If the trees are 
sound, but bear worth- 
less fruit, renewing the 
top by grafting, will be 
advisable. If the head is 
large, it is well to graft 
only the upper third of it 
this year, taking three years for making the change. 
...-Pruning of grape-vines, currants, etc., un- 
finished Jast fall, should be completed whenever 
the weather will allow....Take advantage of the 
enforced leisure of this month, to consider if 
more trees, shrubs, ete., can be profitably planted, 
and what the varieties shali be. The experience 
of intelligent fruit growers of the locality, is al- 
ways the safest guide in the selection of varieties ; 
do not plant novelties, save as an experiment. 





> 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Cabbage and other plants wintered in cold- 
frames, will need close attention; as the heat of 
the sun increases, they must be prevented from 
starting into growth by airing, and whenever the 
temperature rises to near freezing, remove the 
sashes altogether....Parsnips and salsify are im- 
proved by being left in the ground over winter, 
but they should be dug as soon as a thaw will 
allow ; if they start into growth, they will be 
spoiled for eating... Look to roots, ete., stored 
in pits; see that mice and other vermin do not 
invade, and that surface water will run off.... 
Hot-beds should be started about six weeks be- 
fore the plants can be set out in the open ground. 
Get ready sashes and lumber for the frames; 
provide the manure, and cart to the place where it 
will be needed. Provide ‘‘flats,’’ or shallow boxes 
for sowing the seeds; these are made from soap, 
and other store boxes, one of which will make two 
or three flats, three inches deep. For the family 
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on the handles of hoes and rakes. There should 
be a good grind-stone on every farm. Spades, 
hoes, cultivator teeth, and other cutting imple- 
ments, if made sharp and kept so, will do vastly 
better work, and with greater ease. Keep a good 
file at hand, for occasional use on such implements. 
One of the best eradicators of small weeds is a 
steel rake with long teeth, and these kept sharp by 
the file....Secure bean poles, and cut pea-brush, 
before the leaves start. Of late years we have 
used wire forthe peas toclimb upon, instead of 
brush, with much satisfaction. For beans, we 
have found no good substitute for poles; cedar 
poles, properly cared for, will last for many years, 
Sa 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


We can do little here but prepare for work, and 
if any changes or improvements are to be made, 
to consider them well beforehand. Make a map or 
plan upon ascale sufficiently large to be worked 
from. If the plan be well studied, perhaps altera- 
tions will suggest themselves, and these are much 
more readily made on the plan than on the ground. 
....Heavy snows are apt to be damp this month, 
and cause more injury to evergreen and other 
trees, than the dry, early snow-falls. When masses 
accumulate in the trees, shake them out before 
they freeze and become lumps of ice. Deep 
snows, when they cover the lower branches of 
evergreens, in settling often break them off, and 
thus destroy the beauty of the trees. This may be 
prevented by shovelling away the snow soon after 





fine rose. This should 
be held high, that the 
water may fall with suf- 
ficient force. ... While 
the increased warmth 
of the sun will bring 
new growth, it will also 
stimulate the insects to 
renewed activity. To- 
bacco water for the 
Green - fly, showering 
with water on the under- 
side of the leaves for the 
Red Spider, will keep 
these pests in subjec- 
tion, while hand-picking 
will do for scale insects 
and mealy bugs. ...Seeds. 
of annua’s may be sown 
in pots or boxes in the 
window for early flower- 
ing in the house, or to 
be transplanted to the 
borders.......Petunias, 
fuchsias, geraniums, tea 
roses,and similar plants, 
grown for flowering in 
early spring, may be re- 
potted, provided suf- 
ficient room can be given 
to them....When- pot- 
ting plants, it is impor- 
tant to use only pots 
tbat are clean, not merely rubbed off, but thor- 
oughly washed outside and inside. Each pot should 
be well drained with some potsherds placed in the 
bottom. <A mixture of turfy loam, decomposed 
cows’ manure, with an addition of some sand, makes. 
an excellent potting soil for nearly all plants. 





February Markets. 


The season for game of all kinds is overon the 
first of February. Hence choice meats, poultry, 
shell fish, and other fish, usually rise in price. 
Capons of high quality rule the market, and though 
they are becoming every year more abundant, the 
price does not decrease, for the supply remains. 
less than the demand. Fowls and turkeys, as well 
as ducks and geese, can not be kept from Decem~ 
ber to February, except at considerable expense. 
Not only does the cost of two months’ feeding and 
care enter into the expense, but some die out-right, 
and a good many are stolen. Besides, the stock 
that is to be depended upon for home consump- 
tion, and for breeders, can not be encroached upon 
without heavy loss, so this has to be provided for. 
All these causes working together enhance values, 
and of course increase prices, until the spring 
clutches of eggs are laid out, and all the eggs are 
set for early chickens that are needed. Then the 
market becomes stocked with the fowls, some 
weeks in advance of spring chickens. When one 
is situated so as to take advantage of the February 
market, and have a fine stock of poultry ready at 
moderate cost, there may be good profit in it. 
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Bee Notes for February. 
Ge 
An Interesting Gathering, 


Mr. L. C. Root, whose name is so familiar with 
the readers of the American Agriculturist, in con- 
nection with this Department, presided at the 16th 
Annual Session of the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, held at Detroit, Michigan, during 
the closing days of the year. The leading bee- 
keepers of many of the States, as well as the Proy- 
inces of Ontario and Quebee were present, and 
the gathering was a large one. In his Report of 
the session, made for the American Agriculturist, 
Mr. Root says: Of the eminent bee-keepers 
present I will only mention the Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, one of the pioncer apiarians of this country, 
and « contemporary of the late Mr. Quinby. He 
is the author of a very scholarly work on bees, and 
is the inventor and introducer of the movable 
frame hive, which entirely revolutionized bee- 
keeping throughout the world. His presence 
elicited many conzratulations and expressions of 
appreciation from all present, for his self-sacrificing 
life of devotion to apiarian pursuits. There was a 
general feeling of gratitude for the fruits of his 
untiring investigations, by which we, who come 
after him, are now profiting so greatly. The ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Hon. Edwin Wil- 
lets, President of the Mich. Agricultural College. 
It was able, and well received. Concerning the 
extent of the bee-keeping industry he stated, that 
the convention represented three million colonies 
of bees, which produce annually one hundred mil- 
lion pounds of honey. Essays were read on the 
following topics: Production of Comb Honey, by 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y.; Production of 
Extracted Honey, by Chas. Dadant, Hamiiton, IIls.; 
Marketing Honey, C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bee Pasturage, Thos. G. Newman, Chicago, IIls.; 
Selling and Shipping Bees by the Pound, E. M. 
Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo.; Excellence or Cheap- 
ness—Which? A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio ; Comb 
Foundation, J. Vandervoort, Laceyville, Pa.; Bee- 
keeping as a Business, Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, 
Iils.; Reversing Combs, James Heddon, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; The Pollen Theory, Prof. A. J. Cook, Agri- 
cultural College, Mich.; Wintering Bees, Ira Bar- 
ber, DeKalb Junction, N. Y.; Different Races of 
Bees, D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ontario. 

In his address, President Root gave a general re- 
view of the present aspects of bee-keeping, as a 
business. He said among other things: “‘ It is evi- 
dent that the effort has been too much in the di- 
rection of increasing the production, rather than to 
create a corrésponding demand for the same. I 
think I am safe in the assertion that no effort of 
ours is needed which shall tend tu an increased 
production of honey for our present, general, over- 
stocked market. Last season extracted honey was 
shipped to New York from California by car-loads. 
‘The market was already overstocked with the best 
grades of Eastern honey, and the result was such 
‘that California bee-keepers will hardly care for a 
repetition of the experience. Honey has been ship- 
ped largely this year from the Eastern and Middle 
States to New York, and the outcome of this has 
een that the choicest white honey in s-ctions has 
sold at ruinously low rates, and some of it has 
actually been returned to grocers in our own 
vicinity. We must e large our field of consump- 
tion. This can be done by encouraging home 
consumption, and also by opening up new avenues 
for the uses of honey. It has been asource of great 
regret to me that our Agricultural Department at 

on bas taken no special interest in bee- 


‘Keeping. I am now extremely gratified to report 


_ Hiatour industry is beginning to receive a share of 





~entrance holes are opened. 








attention. In the ueaahe euneiation, rer our 
business is destined to undergo, I hienane that the 
Government will become an efficient aid in the line 
of scientific investigation, and of protection to our 


interests. No greater good fortune has ever be- 
fallen bee-keepers than this new departure.”’ 
ro 
Wintering Bees. 
Se. 


The profits of bee-keeping are probably more di- 
rectly affected by the strength and health of the 
colonies in the spring, than by any other cause. To 
secure a good start, we must of course get our bees 
well through the winter. It is not a question of a 
few pounds of honey, or of syrup, more or less, 
but really a question of health. If Mr. Root’s bees, 
when the basswood trees are in full bloom, can 
store fourteen pounds of boney per hive on an 
average everyday for a week, when he had forty 
colonies, other people’s bees may perhaps do 
equally well ; at any rate, healthy bees with abun- 
dant pasturage, earn for themselves the very best 
winter treatment we can give them. 

One of the recent Bulletins from the Michigan 
Agricultural College (No. 8), is devoted to the sub- 
ject of wintering bees. We gather from it that 
Prof. Cook’s system, which has proved very suc- 
cessful, is about as follows: He secures strong 
colonies in the autumn. When the bees cease to 
store honey, and have about thirty pounds of honey 
in the frames, the brood contained in the frames is 
allowed to hatch, and the frames are then removed, 
while the full frames are set in towards the centre, 
and partition bards are placed on each side. The 
side spaces are packed with chaff or other non- 
conducting material, a sheet of factory cloth (com- 
mon sheeting), is placed over the six or eight 
frames left in, first laying a short stick over the 
tops of the frames, so that the bees can pass over 
their tops if they wish to. Over all a sack of bur- 
laps, filled with dry sawdust is laid. And when 
severe weather threatens, the bees are removed to 
a cold cellar, where a uniform temperature of forty 
to forty -five degrees is maintained throughout the 
winter. Here the hive covers are removed and the 
Experiments have 
demonstrated, that.at the temperature named, the 
bees will consume very little honey, and are less 
liable to diarrhea tran if either warmer or cold- 
er. If they are warmer they will be stimulated 
by the heat to greater activity, and will consume 
more food. If, on the other band, they are colder, 
more food becomes an absolute necessity, in order 
to maintain their vital temperature. In either case, 
therefore, as they will be under the necessity of 
emitting their excrements, which from their neat 
habits they dread to do, unless they can fly out, 
they are liable to the disorder named. Hence, they 
must be watched, and if there appear evidences of 
diarrhea, the hives ought to be removed from the 
cellar on the first bright, warm day, placed each 
upon its old stand, if possible, and after the bees 
have had a flight, and voided their excrements, 
they should be returned to the cellar. They should 
not be removed finally from the cellar before they 
can go to work. The best bee-keepers have little, 
if any, fear of losing their bees, than good farmers 
have of losing their cattle and horses; and with 
the free comparison of views among bee-keepers in 
conventions and through the press, there seems to 
be no reason why most farmers should not be as 
successful in securing honey as in raising wheat, 
or corn, or any other farm crop. 

es 


Wauat 1s DextrineE?—A gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, having been advised to use dextrine 
to make mucilage, instead of gum, called on us 
to inquire about the material. Starch will not 
dissolve in cold water, but if it be heated at a 
little over four hundred degrees for half an hour, 
it becomes slightly colored, and will then dissolve 
in cold water. The chemical composition of the 
starch is not changed, but in its relations to cold 
water, and in some other respects, it is unlike 
starch; it is then called Dextrine. When starch 
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is seaiiatasi with very weak nitric acid, ond 
dried, it is also converted into Dextrine. ‘‘ British 
gum,’’ and ‘‘gum substitute,’ are other names 
by which dextrine is known, in the arts and in 
commerce. Dissolved in water it makes an ex- 
cellent mucilage. It is this which is used upon the 
backs of postage stamps. .Jt is kept at the drug 
stores, and by dealers in photograph materials. 
It is used largely in calico printing, and various 
other arts. While it will dissolve in cold water, in 
making mucilage it is better to use hot water, as 
there is usually some unchanged starch, which 
heat will dissolve. and make a clear mucilage. 


—_ 


Do Animals Think? 
—_ 

A great deal has been written to show that ani- 
mals think and reason, just as man does, though in 
alower degree. Perhaps some of our readers may 
notice things in animals which show that they 
have a great deal of intelligence, even if they do 
rot reason. Mr, Paul Brocca, the French author, 
devoted much attention to this subject. It has been 
said of animals, writes Mr. Brocca, that their actions 
are always mechanical and without method. This 
may be true of domestic pets, who are influenced al- 
most entirely by the human beings around them, but 
does not the beaver change his plans, acting now 
as builder, now as miner, according to cirecum- 
stances? Besides this, everyone knows that the 
bee frequently substitutes pentagonal, or five- 
sided, for hexagonal, or six-sided cells, and that 
this alteration in the work is made only when 
necessary. It has also been said that animals do 
not reason. What then is done by the foxes, which 
in Thrace, are driven on to the ice to test its 
strength ? These animals step carefully and lightly, 
with their heads inclined, and turn back suddenly, 
directly they discover by the sound of the ice 
cracking, that it is not safe to proceed farther. A 
dog, which, in following a scent, arrives at a cross- 
road is seen to stop, consider for a moment, then 
plunge along one of the roads, sniffing cautiously, 
turn back and try another road in the same mun- 
ner, and finally dart unhesitatingly down the third. 
It is evident that his logic tells him that as his prey 
has not taken one of the first two roads examined, 
it must necessarily have taken the third road, so 
he does not waste time in further investigation. 
That this is not mere instinct is shown by the fact 
that a dog sometimes makes a mistake in such a 
case, and that when the fact becomes evident, he 
slinks out of sight of the hunters, looking a picture 
of shame and humiliation. 

Foresight is a quality the possession of which no 
one will deny.to ants and bees, and the former cer- 
tainly have a sense of compassion. This is dis- 
played in the tender care bestowed on the wounded 
during tbe terrible battles fought between different 
tribes of ants. The suffering and helpless ones are 
not left to perish, but are carried off of the battle- 
field by a rezular ‘‘ambulance-corps.’’ No one 
doubts the existence of memory in animals, and as 
to ambition, is it necessary to recount the pitched 
battles which take place in bee-hives between the 
different candidates for royalty ? How can one pre- 
tend that man only has the gift of language! He 
must be blind indeed who does not see that all 
animals have some means of communication with 
each other.. To give only one example: there ix 
no possible doubt that ants make themselves un- 
derstood by their fellows, by means of the touch 
of their delicate, sensitive antenne or feelers. Be- 
fore a war, a council is held, and messengers hurry 
about. Scouts or spies are sent out, and the attack 
is hastened or postponed, according to their re- 
ports. All this could not be done without a very 
complete method of communication, for the giving 
and receiving of orders, etc. Morever, if animals 
had no language, how could they teach their 
young? That they do teach them is evident from 
the fact of young foxes in countries where the ani- 
mals are hunted, being infinitely more wary than 
full-grown ones in other lands! How else are we 
to account for this than by saying that the parent 
foxes tell their children of danger, and to avoid it? 
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The Swiss Stone Pine. 


There are the Stone Pine, (Pinus Pinea, of which 
we gave some account in April last,) and the Swiss 
Stone Pine; a similarity of common names likely 
to cause confusion. The last named, Pinus Cem- 
bra, is found in the high regions of the Swiss Alps, 
where it forms large forests. The usual hight of 
the tree is about fifty feet, though some have re- 
ported it asa hundred feet and more. Where it 
has room to develop, the tree forms a regular cone, 
well furnished with limbs to the very base. The 
foliage is remarkably abundant, as one writer 
says: ‘‘ Presenting to the eyea 
multiplicity of tufts of leaves, 
piled up one above another.” 
The leaves are three to five inches 
long, and exceedingly dark in 
color; on this account the tree 
forms an effective contrast when 
planted near other pines and 
conifers, with foliage of lighter 
green. The tree is noted for the 
great beauty of its flowers; the 
young cones at flowering-time— 
when the pollen is being shed— 
are more beautiful than those 
of any other pine, being of a 
bright, purple color; and the 
full-grown cones before they 
ripen, have a fine bloom upon 
them like that of aripe plum. 
The cones are two to three inches 
long, their shape and the form of 
their scales being shown in an 
excellent engraving, for which 
we are indebted to ‘‘The Garden” 
(Eng.). Each of the broad cone- 
scales incloses two seeds, about 
half an inch long, with hard 
shells, and sweet, edible kernels. 
As may be inferred from its na- 
tive localities, the Swiss Stone 
Pine is perfectly hardy, so far as 
cold is concerned, but it will not 
flourish unless in a free, open 
soil, with a porous sub-soil. Its 
great hardiness is in a measure 
offset by its slow growth, which 
is an obstacle to its being plant- 
edas a timbertree. The wood 
of the tree is white and soft, 
with a very fine grain, and is 
well adapted for turning and 
carving. It is the wood out of 
which the Swiss carve the great 
variety of figures of men, ani- 
mals, etc., so familiar to thuse 
who travel in Europe. The 
seeds are used as food, but 
maivly as a luxury, on account 
of the difficulty of depriving 
them of their shells. The kernels 
are remarkably rich in oil, yield- 
ing it is said, double the quan- 
tity obtained from same weight 
of flax seed. The oil is used for 
food, for burning, and other 
purposes, The trees are offered by our leading 
nurseries, and are valuable for many purposes. 
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The Brood Mare and the Colt. 


—>——_ 





It has been well and truly said that the training 
and education of a young animal should begin be- 
fore itis born. This is not only possible but easy. 
The disposition and character of the progeny is 
most apt to be like that of the mother, and a nerv- 
ous, vicious, restless mare, will be apt to produce a 
colt with similar faults. This shouid be taken into 
account now, when the unborn colt is physically 
formed, and is about to derive its mental character 
from the dam, as we may say with truth; for if 
any of the lower animals exhibit traces of mind and 
reasoning power, the horse excels in this respect. 
In its nervous system, a horse approaches more 
closely toa human being than any other animal, 











and of all our domestic servants, it is influenced in 
a greater degree by its master’s treatment than any 
other. The management of the brood mare then, 
becomes an important part of the owner’s business. 
Feeding is but a small part of this; the most im- 
portant is the culture of a kind and docile disposi- 
tion. The mare should nct be overworked or 
wearied ; the whip should be put aside—if it is ever 
used, which is a grand mistake in the treatment of 
a horse, but is made needful at times because of 
the use of it upon brood mares—every gentle atten- 
tion should be given and in every respect the mare 
should be controlled by kindness, and difficulties 
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carefully avoided. If this conduct were the rule, 
our horses would be like those of the Arabs, our 
friends and not our slaves, and would be always 
willing and eager to obey our commands and even 
anticipate them. A horse can be taught to under- 
stand our language. If the one word, ‘ whoa,” 
can be understood, other words can. The writer’s 
saddle-horse has been so trained that he will under- 
stand and obey such orders as to “stand there,”’ to 
‘come here,” to ‘go to water, and come back,” or 
to “go and play.’? His dam was a pet, and was so 
trained, and the breeder of this horse says the colt 
came naturally to understand these words. We 
should not omit to say that this man declares he 
never struck a horse and never had an animal which 
he did not love, and was sorry to part from. When 
the owner is actuated by such a spirit, it is easy to 
understand why the colts he reared should be so 
kind and docile. Remember, self-defense is na- 
ture’s law, and the colt’s heels are its only weapon. 
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Tree Dealers vs. Tree Pedlers. 
—<~>_— 


Every year warnings abound in the agricultural 
press against ‘‘ tree pedlers,’? who are supposed to 
swarm through the land, taking the money of 
honest farmers and villagers, and giving worthless 
trees and vines in return. While there is much 
reason for such warnings, they are given, usually, 
in a too indiscriminate way. The impression is 
made that all tree agents are rascals, and the 
papers usually urge their readers to have no deal- 
ings with such, and to send their orders direct to 
some nurseryman, who will fill them correctly and 
satisfactorily. Great injustice is 
done to a large body of respecta- 
ble and trustworthy men by this 
loose way of talking. The vast 
nursery business of this country 
has been built up mainly by the 
efforts of the humble “tree 
man,” who, penetrating to the 
remotest corners of our states 
and territories, by his quick wit 
and nimble tongue, and beauti- 
ful colored plates, persuades the 
men who never heard of nur- 
series, to buy fruit trees and 
vines, and shrubs, for which they 
wonld never have thought of 
sending an order to a nursery 
direct. Sometimes the dealer is 
an agent for the nurseryman; 
sometimes he sells for himself ; 
more often he works for a man 
who makes a specialty of sell- 
ing nursery stock, and employs 
hundreds of men to doit. This 
employment offers a ready means 
of earning money to young men 
just starting out in life, and a 
great many worthy young fellows 
from our farms and villages, 
have engaged in the selling of 
trees as their first occupation. 
The methods are soon learned 
through carefully prepared in- 
struction-books, and daily let- 
ters from the head office ; and 
some of our best business men of 
to-day, including many of the 
leading wholesale dealers, thus 
received their business training. 
These dealers may, or may not, 
be nurserymen. Usually they 
prefer to buy in open market, 
and always buy the best. Buying 
in large quantities, they secure 
favorable terms, and the stock is 
secured six months, or a year, 
in advance. Usually they secure 
in the fall what they expect to 
need for the fall and spring 
packings. Not only do they see 
the stock when it is bought, but 
a most rigid inspection and 
grading is maintained when the 
stock is brought on the ground, 


and the result is, that when the, 


trees are ready for ‘‘billing up,” they are as 
uniform in size, age, etc., as it is poss?Sle for pro- 
ducts to be which are not actually turned out by 
machinery. The customer is always sure to receive 
an even bill of stock. 

The smaller dealer naturally imitates the meth- 
ods of his larger brethren, and sometimes gives 
even closer attention to the details. We have in 
mind a most excellent man, who has sold trees 
for almost a generation. Confining himself to @ 
small territory on the Hudson River, he continues 
year after year to sell trees to the same people, 
who know that he will do exactly as he agrees to. 
Although advancing years have whitened his hair, 
his eyes are bright and his step as vigorous as ever. 
Disclaiming the help of a horse, he does all his 
work afoot; and before selling a tree he tramps 
many a mile over the nurseries of Geneva and 
Rochester to see, select, and engage his stock, 
which is always from the youngest and freshest 
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blocks. Before digging, he labels all his trees in 
the row, and on the packing ground he pulls nearly 
every tree himself. 

For ourselves, were we in want of trees, we 
should far sooner put an order in the hands of such 
a man than to send it “ direct to the nurseryman.”’ 
The latter is honest and well-meaning, but in pack- 
ing-time his hands are full of wholesale orders for 
shipping, or packing, which keep him busy night 
and day. The small order goes on to the books, 
and the digging board, and the foreman gets it out. 
Perhaps the nurseryman sees thé stock in the 
shipping-barn before it is packed, or it may arrive 
in his absence, and he takes the word of his packer 
that it was all right. The nurseryman, too, often 
has stock that he wants to ‘‘ work off’’—not poor 
stock, but just a little below high-class grade. And 
this often goes into distant orders. The dealer who 
delivers his own trees, knows that he must face his 
customer before he gets his money, and that the 
etock must be just as represented. Even those 
dealers who are somewhat unscrupulous about de- 
livering stock true to name, are careful to buy good 
‘trees, of standard varieties, to fill their orders. The 
‘wrong done is in charging high prices for ordinary 
kinds. The customer gets good trees and very like- 
ly, kinds that will do better than the fancy sorts 
which he selected from the dealers’ glowing plates, 
only he pays more than the market price for them. 





An Important Decision about Barb Wire 


Fence. 
—>>— 

Barb Wire fencing has been in use since 1876. 
The figures show that over six hundred thousand 
miles of fence of this material have been built in 
the United States, chiefly within the last six years, 
this amount being about one-eighth of the whole 
amount of farm-fencing iu the United States, as 
shown by the last census. Nor are the simply 
economic reasons for its adoption likely to be 
lessened, the fact being that Barb Wire is now sold 
by the car-load at from five to six cents per pound, 
or less than half its former cost. But there are 
other points in regard to Barb Wire that have re- 


ceived much attention, and these have beén can- _ 


vassed by no journal more faithfully and fully than 
by the American Agriculturist, as our readers will 
remember. Among these are the question of re- 
sponsibility for damage to stock, and that of its 
legal status. From time to time floating paragraphs 
appear in regard to the action of the Courts as to 
injuries resulting from Barb Wire, and the rights of 
parties using this fencing. Every case in which any 
adjudication has been reached on the subject, has 
especial interest. It is certainly remarkable that 
‘we know of so few Barb Wire suits, considering 
what immense numbers of animals have every year 
to learn to know it experimentally, and the ten- 
dency of farmers to fence-squabbles. 

On Dec. 17th last, a Barb Wire suit was decided 
in the Circuit Court at Watertown, in N. Y. State. 
The cause of action occurred in November, 1884. 
A large horse-breeder brought suit to recover 
damages from his neighbor for injuries done to a 
horse by a “ Buckthorn’ wire, used as a roadside 
fence, and stretched on slight stakes from four to 


‘six rods apart; a somewhat common temporary em- 


ployment of the material. At the conclusion of 
the plaintiff’s evidence, and on his own testimony, 
the defence moved for and obtained a nonsuit on 
the ground that the animal received the injuries 
through the contributory negligence of his owner. 
Of eight farmers on the jury, all were users of Barb 
Wire, but the case did not reach the jury. 

Among the rulings of the Court was one permjt- 
ting plaintiff to be questioned to show the fact that 
he had on his own farm a fence of precisely similar 
construction, but of a sharper form of Barb Wire. 
The Court further held that it mizht be a question 
whether it would not be competent testimony to 
show the common employment of Barb Wire fence 
in that region, and held that for the purposes of this 
ease a Barb Wire fence, if properly constructed 
upon the highway, must be deemed a legal fence ; 
and a question was admitted to show the practice 
of construction with single wire. It is noticeable 





that with all the skill and research of able counsel, 
the only judicial decision on this subject presented 
as favoring the plaintiff, was the one known as 
‘*the Texas case,” found in the Albany Law Journal 
for 1883, page 23, in which case the public highway 
was partly obstructed by the fence from which the 
injury occurred, which gave cause for the litigation. 





Symptoms of Hydrophobia. 


Hydrophobia, or Rabies, so far as the public is 
concerned, originates with the dog, although many 
other animals and man are subject to it. So far as 
domestic animals are concerned. they become rabid 
after being bitten by rabid dogs. It becomes 
therefore most important to recognize the malady 
in its earliest stages, because so large a proportion 
of animals and men who are thus bitteu, naturally 
take the disease, and die of it in unutterable agony 
—conscious of the intensest suffering, yet crazed 
by it, and rendered dangerous to their attendants 
and best friends. Dog owners should therefore be 
always alert and suspicious of any symptoms of 
illness on the part of their dogs. Mr. A. J. Sewell, 
member of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, states concisely the primary symptoms as 
follows : If loss of appetite is observed, watch the 
animal closely. Timid dogs become fearless, snap 
at and bite large and small dogs without provoca- 
tion, and this snap is often preceded by a lick from 
the rabid dog. Even the cat is liable to be attack- 
ed. Cheerful dogs become morose and sullen, 
quiet ones restless, and good tempered ones un- 
quiet, and a disposition to hide in dark corners is 
observed. The bark becomes a short, dismal, hol- 
low half bark and half howl, readily noticeable, as 
the usual bark should be well known to the owner. 
As arule, rabid dogs refuse food, yet they will de- 
vour filth, stones, straw, ete. They will gnaw the 
wood-work of their kennel, heartli-rugs, table 
cloths, legs of tables, chairs, ete. A rabid dog has 
a great inclination to escape and wander. Hence, 
when apy suspicious symptoms shall have been de- 
tected, he should be securely chained. Rabid dogs 
have no fear of water,and during the early stage 
ean drink freely. In ‘‘dumb rabies,’ the lower 
jaw is paralyzed and is slightly dropped, while the 
mouth is constantly open, with a fixed appearance. 
Any dog suspected to have been bitten by a rabid 
animal, should be killed at once. 





Can It be Prevented? Pasteur’s Discov- 
eries, 


eso ae 

The history of hydrophobia is that of a malady, 
with which human skill has heretofore been utter- 
ly powerless to cope. The most learned physicians 
have seen their most powerful drugs and appli- 
ances insufficient in the presence of the potent 
poison, which pervades the blood, racks the frame, 
thrills with indescribable pain the nervous system, 
and crazes the intellect of the patient, to whom the 
friends and physicians can only give deep sym- 
pathy, whether he be human or brute. The wun- 
derful series of observations, which have been con- 
ducted for many years by the French pbysicist, 
Pasteur, and more recently by many others, who are 
free to acknowledge their indebtedness to him, in- 
dicate that a remedy may perhaps have finally been 
discovered. It would be presumptuous almost to 
say, that Mons. Pasteur can infallibly arrest hydro- 


’ phobia in every case, and yet we have every reason 


to believe that he thinks he can do so if the case 
is taken in time. He has experimented largely 
with animals, and finds that he can inoculate them 
with virus taken from the spinal marrow of a rabid 
dog, that by inoculating other animals (rabbits), 
with the virus of these, the period of incubation of 
the disease was shortened, and the violence of the 
symptoms decreased, until finally, after repeating 
this many times, he obtained a virus which pro- 
duced the disease in a form which was not fatal, 
even to rabbits. Moreover, he found that those 
animals which had had this mild form of the dis- 
ease, could not be made rabid, though inoculated 
with the powerful virus direct from a dog that had 
died of the malady. In his experiments upon 
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human subjects, no one, se faras we know, who has 
applied to him for treatment, has had the disease. 

No doubt some who have applied to him were 
needlessly alarmed, but it seems hardly possible 
but that some have been shielded from the fatal re- 
sults of the disease. Still, we should bear in mind 
that rabies is a malady.which is often months, and 
possibly even years in incubation, and that in a 
great many instances dogs are regarded as mad, 
which really are not, and besides that, the disease 
is so connected with the imagination and the ner- 
vous system, that no doubt many people have died 
with some symptoms and pains of hydrophobia, 
after having been bitten by dogs which were abund- 
antly proved not to have been mad at all. There 
were several persons bitten in Newark, N. J., not 
long ago, by a dog supposed to be mad; among 
them four children, which were sent by sympathetic 
people to Paris, to be inoculated by Pasteur. These 
are reported now as ‘tout of danger,’’ and are 
now on their way back home. Their cases wil] be 
watched with interest by the whole.country, and 
we shall chronicle the result. 


The Polled Bull's Progeny. 


Texas has been the breeding ground for cattle 
for the great plains. The steers are driven north- 
ward: they are fed upon the plains of Kansas and 
Colorado, and as three-year-olds drift eastward, 
are partially fattened and then shipped alive to the 
sea-board markets. They never make good beef, 
unless indeed they can be tamed and made really 
fat ; but that has not been the course of trade. We 
get these cattle here after a railroad trip of a thou- 
sand miles or more—starved, thirsty, quarrelsome, 
feverish—their long horns clashing and clattering 
like a dozen men playing at quarter-staff or single- 
stick—several wounded, some perhaps dead, and 
having lost in the aggregate hundreds of pounds of 
flesh. The fore-handed ranchmen who have an eye 
to the future of their business, have for a number 
of years been using bulls of the improved breeds, 
especially Shorthorns and Herefords on the cows 
of the plains, and the improvement is really im- 
mense. We are feeling it in Wall Street, and on 
the dinner table, from Deadwood to Portland, from 
Galveston to the Sault. Still the climax is not 
reached. Shorthorn and Hereford grades are fine, 
but they have horns, some of which would do 
credit to their Texan dams. The cow-boys and , 
herders who use the lasso are fond of these horned 
beasts, because they have a good point of attack 
and hold, but as they may say this is the only 
“holt”? the ‘horned critters’? have in which they 
are superior to the hornless ones. 

Our artist, Mr. Forbes, gives a picture (page 51) 
from real life of the introduction of an Angus bull 
upon the plains. The stalwart herders eye him 
critically from under their sombreros, taking in his 
fine proportions, and perhaps seeing in the dim 
future essential changes which he is likely to intro- 
duce in their wild modes of life. Wild or half-wild 
cattle, need wild or half-wild herdsmen. The Polled 
grades are quite docile, easily herded, neither 
liable to injure themselves, the cow-boys nor the 
horses; they grow rapidly, fatten kindly, and 
fairly load themselves with flesh when pushed. 
This Mr. Forbes shows admirably in the group of 
ripe-fat steers in the lower half of the picture, ready 
for the poll-axe. A few have apologies for horns, 
loosely attached ; most of them are polled. They 
ean be shipped from Abiline, Kansas, or Denver, if 
necessary, to New York, taken out of the cars, fed, 
watered, and re-shipped, every few hundred miles, 
and arrive showing very little shrinkage, no fever, 
and no wounds; and besides, these can be packed 
closer than horned beasts, greatly saving in freight. 

The wisest practice is first to get a stock of 
breeding cows of the Shorthorn or Hereford cross, 
and then to cross them with the Galloways or Pol- 
led Angus. In this way every advantage is se- 
cured—size, early maturity, aptitude to fatten, a 
high quality of flesh, smallness of offal, small 
shrinkage, safety in handling and shipping, and ex- 
| cellent condition on arriving at either the Abattoir, 
or at the yards preparatory to shipment to England. 
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Drawn (by Edwin Forbes) and Engraved for the American Aagriculturist, 
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Ice-Boating on the Hudson. 


te 


Our first page represents a novel sc:ne 60 many 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist who 
live either where ice does not form of sufficient 
thickness for ice-boating, or where the sport is not 
in vogue. Along our noble Hudson, however, 
whose breadth in many places exceeds a statute 
mile, and where the fields of comparatively smooth 
ice are often ten to twenty miles in length, this ex- 
citing sport is-enjoyed to its fullest extent. The 
rise and fall of the tides, which affect the river for 
one hundred miles from its mouth, cause the snow 
covered surface to be wetted, and after a few days 
to be smooth ice again. ‘his gives the “ North 
River ’’ ice-yachtmen a great advantage over others, 
where the lakes and rivers after being frozen over 
are quickly covered with snow, which each subse- 
quent storm deepens, until ice-boating is out of 
the question. 

The construction of these “ boats’’ is simplicity 
itself. In the simplest form, two strong planks are 
crossed like a T, a mast is set at the junction, 
stayed to each end ofthe cross piece; under the 
ends runners like skate-irons are placed, which 
should be flat, but sharp-edged like skates. The 
runner at the foot of the T is attached toa movable 
post passing through the plank. This has a tiller 
above and acts like a rudder. A bowsprit for a jib 
is usually added, and stands out as far or farther 
beyond the top of the T as the foot of the T is 
behind. The boom of the sail is longer yet. Thus 
the affair is rigged like a sail-boat. It has great 
width of beam, and is really quite a substantial 
structure. Braces extend from the cross-piece 
ends, back to the main plank, and the crew accom- 
modate themselves as best they can, but always on 
the wind-ward side, so as to weight down the boat 
on that side. Even then sudden gusts will cause 
the wind-ward runner to be lifted high off the ice, 
iv which position the boats often run for long dis- 
tances. They sre always sailed ‘‘close-hauled,”’ 
that is, the sails being as nearly as possible parallel 
to the course of the boat. The result is that im- 
mense speed is attained, far exceeding the speed of 
the wind by which they are propelled. They have 
frequently gone fifty and sixty miles an hour, and 
fairly out-stripped the express trains on the Hud- 
son River railroad, the track of which, most of the 
way, is close along the shore. One can hardly im- 
agine more exciting sport, and the annual regattas 
attract many strangers, often from a considerable 
distance, while the young men of means, whose 
homes line the river bank, vie with one another 
in the size and completeness of their fairy craft. 


oe 


Pruning and Pruning. 


——<j— 


One of the recent writers on pruning, observes: 
“Prune when you havea sharp knife.’’ This is 
true only in so farasit refers to the knife, that 
is, cut only with a sharp instrument. Nothing 
should by any means be cut away out of season, and 
this should be strictly adhered to. Trees should 
only be pruned when the vegetation is active, so 
that the wound may heal inthe shortest possible 
time. Tosuch as have given the question but little 
attention, we may say, prune no tree, save such as 
are being transplanted, except at a time when the 
leaves have been formed. The knife is the proper 
instrument for the purpose, unless the branch is 
too large, when a fine, sharp saw is necessary. In 
using the saw, to avoid splitting down, cut or saw 
under the branch to be removed. Cut as close to the 
collar as possible, and not injureit. Make the scar 
smooth and flat, and when it is large, cover the 
wound with white lead or grafting wax, to preven’ 
the check, and keep the air out. Cutting off 
large branches should not be necessary on any tree, 
for the branch ought to have been removed be- 
fore it became large, say the same year it starts. 
When the knife is used, the operator places it im- 
mediately under the brunch, close to the collar, 
and draws it carefully upward, severing the limb 
with one motion. Stould there be too much left, 


cut again, so as to leave none outside the well de- 
fined line of the collar. We may be thought by 
some rather particular in this matter, but let such 
examine trees pruned in any other manner, or at 
any other time, than above described, and the con- 
clusion will at once be reached, that too much care 
can not be taken in the matter of pruning. 





Feather-bone—Use for the Useless. 
ae 

Few readers of the American Agriculturist may be 
aware that the coarse wing-feathers of turkeys and 
ducks, which can not be used for dusters, and are 
generally a nuisance about the farm-yard, are of 
any value. Large poultry raisers especially, will 
be glad to learn that a recent invention of Mr. E. 
K. Warren, of Michigan, has created a demand for 
these hitherto worthless feathers, and that a com- 
pany is now manufacturing out of the quills of 
feathers, and excellent substitute for whalebone, 
which, by the way, is becoming scarce and dear. 

The feathers are first stripped of their plumage 
by revolving shears, then the quill is divided into 
halves by delicate machinery, after which the pith 
is removed, to be used as a fertilizer. Analysis 
has shown it to be rich in nitrogen, and therefore 
very valuable on the farm. The split quills are cut 
into narrow shreds, and braided into strong strands 
by machinery. These strands are in turn com- 
bined, until there is produced a firm elastic band, 
so strong that great power would be required to 
break it. This is sewed lengthwise many times 
through with colored threads, the feather-bone 
taking various colors from the kind of thread used. 
Though the business is only a few months old, a 
hundred persons are employed, and it is daily in- 
creasing. Putents have been secured in the lead- 
ing European countries, and large offers have been 
made for the right to use feather-bone in making 
whips, corsets, ete., but the inventor chooses to 
reserve his rights.. One who has never given any 
attention to the subject, scarcely comprehends the 
demand for a substitute for whalebone. This com- 
modity is said to be even better for most purposes 
than the whalebone which it imitates. 
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At What Age Should Hens be Sold ? 


> 





To those who desire the best possible profit on 
poultry, it isa question of no little importance: 
“At what age should the hens be sold ?”’ I may, 
indeed, ship both poultry and eggs to the city, but 
the costs on small lots would eat up all the profits 
over and above that which I would receive from 
my country merchant. In my own neighborhood, 
spring chickens hatched in April, and of large, 
broiling size, are worth twenty cents apiece. This 
is but little, if any more than the actual cost to the 
raiser. If kept, the pullets at six months of age 
will begin to lay. This is some weeks before 
Christmas, at a time when eggs bring their best 
price, Between their start, and the time when 
hens are in demand for market in the spring, these 
pullets, if well fed and cared for, will lay one 
hundred, or eight dozen eggs. These, at the usual 
price here in winter, namely twenty-five cents per 
dozen, are worth two dollars. A good Brahma 
pullet, or any of the larger breeds, may be kept 
laying all winter and spring, and still be in good 
condition for the table. At that time a hen will 
sell for thirty cents, and this will pay for the feed 
the ben will consume up to that age, apart from 
what she will pick up in foraging around, if allow- 
ed free run upon the farm. There will then bea 
clear profit of two dollars on each hen at one year 
old, and this is more than can be reasonably ex- 
pected at any other period of a hen’s existence. 
After this, the expenses on a hen increase, to say 
nothing of the risk, and the profits diminish. 

It is clear, then, that it pays better to sell at one 
year old, after getting one winter’s laying, rather 
than to keep hens to a greater age, or to sell them 
as broilers. Young and vigorous hens produce the 








largest number of eggs. Do not keep old fowls, or 








indeed, old stock of any kind. Of course a num- 
ber, say one or two dozen hens on each farm, must 
be kept toan older age for breeding purposes ; but 
the stock poultry and the laying hens should al- 
ways be kept separate, if possible. The breeders 
and layers require different treatment. Every 
spring full quota of layers must be raised for the 
next winter’s laying force. Only the male chicks 
are to be sold early, the layers are to be sold after 
one season, and the breeders at three years. Con- 
ducted in this way, there is some money in poultry,. 


even when sold to the country dealer. B. W. J. 
2 ———— 
A Tool Rack for a Shed. 
o> 


One of our most useful buildings, a correspon- 
dent writes us, is a hay shed built with strong 
posts set in the ground, boarded up and down, and 
with a double-board roof. It is fifty feet long, six- 
teen feet high, twenty feet wide, and, when full of 
hay, held fortytons. In the front of it, for six- 
teen feet, is ashed under which.wagons can be 
driven. This is boarded over, ten feet high, and 
is very handy to run a load of hay or grain under, 
if caught in a shower. This shed also serves as 
a store house for small tools, chains, etc. Strips 
of one and one-half by thbree-inch stuff are 
nailed around the shed on the posts, and in the 
racks thus made, are placed all the spades, shov- 
els, axes, grub hoes, mattocks, spare forks, stone 
hammers, chains, trace chains, and all other odds 
and ends of useful things which are wanted at 
a moment’s notice. Before this was done, there 
was always a hunt here and there for any little 
thing when it was wanted ; time was lost, and tem- 
per was lost, too; afterwards, every one—there 
being a convenient place for the tools—left them in 
their places where they belonged, and they are 
now always ready when wanted. 


The Care of Ducks. 
> 

Ducks are a very pleasant feature of farm yard 
surroundings. In the last of winter and early 
spring they are sociable and busy enough, especi- 
ally on warm days, and begin to lay very early. 
The duck almost always lays her egg between six 
and nine o’clock. Sothe flock must be kept shut 
up until all have laid. We have found ducks to do 
better if they can be confined at night, in winter, in 
a shed where the horse manure is thrown out, thar 
anywhere else. The heaps of manure heat some- 
what, and the ducks enjoy the warmth. It makes 
them lay early, and the eggs are not likely to freeze, 
if we get severe “‘snavs.’’ Barley and oats are ex- 
cellent feed for ducks. If these or any grains are 
thrown into a shallow tub, or trough, they will 
soak and be all the better relished. Pekin Ducks 
are among the best layers, by far the best in our 
experience, laying not unfrequently sixty to eighty 
eggs each, in the spring, and often again in the 
autumn, if the weather is warm, If ducks are not 
confined at night, they will make nests in some 
hedge-row or secluded spot difficult to find, and 
one will become broody after laying sixteen to 
twenty eggs, or as soon as she has a good clutch. 
When ccnfined as we suggested, they rarely make 
nests, but drop their eggs about anywhere. Ducks 
are very fond of watercress, and if they have access 
to the watercress bed at the spring, there will 
soon be none left for the salad-bowl. Wire-net- 
ting, a foot in hight, will form an effectual barrier. 
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MIxED GRassEs.—It has been noticed by those 
persons who observe closely, that in the best. 
meadows, there are many different kinds of herb- 
age growing together; that, as it is said, plants: 
are sociable in their disposition, and several kinds: 
growing together, produce more than if one kind 
only was growing by itself. Thus in sowing 
grass, for pasture especially, when orchard grass, 
timothy, red-top, oat-grass, fescue, clover, white: 
bent and some others are mixed, the herbage is: 
denser, and affords a better succession of fresh 
feeding, than when any one is grown by itself. 
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Types of Merinos, 
fens 

The American Merino sheep has rapidly spread 
from a few of the older States to the great sheep 
pastures of the ‘‘ far West,’’ and has become firm- 
ly established on the Pacific Coast. The import- 
ance of the breed, not only as pro- 
ducing the most valuable wool, 
but as an ‘all round”’ sheep for 
the farmer, is now generally ad- 
mitted. The accompanying illus- 
tration (from Power’s Merino 
Sheep, soon to be issued by the 
publishers of the American Agricul- 
turist), presents the American Me- 
rino Ram, ‘‘Captain Jack,” re- 
garded by very many as the “ideal 
of his race.’’ He produces a fleece 
of the highest excellence in both 
quantity and quality, has a per- 
fect form, and, what is of the great- 
est importance, a good constitu- 
tion, and the ability to perpetuate 
his own superior qualities. These 
points can hardly be overestimat- 
ed, and his get are held at high 
figures in proportion as they re- 
semble their distinguished pro- 
genitor. This quality of prepo- 
tency comes from a line of ances- 
tors which have possessed the 
same, and it has been increased 
and augmented as one generation 
after another has come upon the stage. A system of 
close breeding, with occasional out crosses to main- 
tain constitution and physical vigor, as a rule, lies 
at the basis of all radical improvement in live stock. 





Our Native Climbing Fern. 
—<>>——— 
The only one of our native ferns that has a 
climbing habit (Lygodium palmatum), is sufficient- 
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a Sam. 
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THE CLIMBING FERN (Lygodium palmatum] 


— 


ly distinguished by being called the Climbing Fern. 
It is noted over all other native ferns by having a 
commercial value, and by being the only fern that 
has had a law passed by a Legislature, especially 


who deal in such things, as ‘‘ The Hartford Fern.” 
The locality near Hartford, Conn., was so much 
visited, that the fern was in danger of being ex- 
hausted, and some sensible people applied to the 
Legislature of Connecticut, and had an Act passed 





AMERICAN MERINO RAM ‘‘ CAPTAIN JACK.”? 
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doned land from which a hard-wood forest was cut. 
off, to make rvom for tobacco and cotton. The ex- 
planation of this fact is, that hard woods are rich 
in potash, and takinga large quantity of this ele- 
ment from the soil, leave the land deficient in it, 
and unable to produce another growth of hard 
woods; but as pine is rich in si- 
lica, and poor in potash, the soil 
exhausted of potash, and having 
an abundance of silica, produces 
the pine with ease, when it could 
not produce oaks, hickories, and 
other hard woods. The same prin- 
ciple applies to farm crops, and 
hence wheat is followed by grass. 
and clover, and these with corn, 
and corn with oats or barley ; and 
then the land is manured, and 
wheat is grown again. In prac- 
tice, we think this rotation is too 
short, and would be greatly im- 
proved by a root crop aftercorn, 
and oats or barley after the roots, 
with clover following, and the 
second years’ clover plowed in for 
wheat, with which grass is sown, 
with clover added in the spring. 
But this too might be improved, 
perhaps, by sowing the grass and 
clover by themselves in the spring, 
and not with the wheat, or early 
in the fall, as soon as the wheat 
is removed, thus permitting the 





to protect the plant. We, some years ago, gave an | soil to be thoroughly prepared for the grass seed- 


engraving, showing the fruit-bearing portions of 
the plant of the natural size, and we here give an 
engraving to show its climbing habit. This fern 
is recorded as being rare, but it is more frequent 
than many suppose. It does not make much show 
until autumn, and its climbing habit, as represented 
in the engraving, allows it to conceal itself. Its 
slender, thread-like stem, climbs up the golden- 
rods and similar plants in such a manner as to es- 
cape notice, and it requires the sharp eye of one 
who knows what he is looking for, to detect it, even 
in places where it is quite abundant. The writer 
knows of two localities within twenty miles of 
New York city, where this fern is abundant, but if 
those who gather the plant for market learn where 
they are, it will not be from him. A correspondent 
in a New England State informed us several years 
ago, that he proposed to make a plantation of 
this fern with a view of marketing it. We do not 


recollect his address, and will thank him if he ! 


would “‘ report progress.” 





Rotation of Crops 
ae ae 

A subscriber asks us for information about rota- 
tion of crops. This is one of the most important 
questions relating to farm work, and deserves es- 
pecial consideration. It has long been considered 
as indispensable to good and successful farming, 
and there is no reason to suppose, under the light 
of all the later knowledge derived from experi- 
ment and study, as well asimproved practice, that 
the old farmers were mistaken. The old practice 
was to follow grain with a grass crop, or with one 
which required frequent cultivation of the soil. 
This was so firmly established, that among the 
English farmers, whose crops on the average have 
more than doubled ours, every tenant was bound 
by his lease to conform to it, and never to follow a 
grain crop with another one of the same kind. The 
reason for this was, and is, that the growth of con- 
secutive crops of the same kind rapidly exhausts 
the soil, or encourages the growth of weeds. It is 
found in the natural growth of plants and forests, 


| that a certain growth is generally succeeded—after 


it has attained its maturity—by a different kind of 
vegetation; for instance, when a pine forest has 
been cut off, or has been destroyed by fire, hard 
woods succeed it, and when oaks or other hard 
woods have been cut off, pines grow in their place. 
The old fields of the South are a standing example 
of this, and the ‘‘old field pine’ covers the aban- 








ing, by which its success is greatly encouraged. 


House Plants. 
—>— 


When we grow fuchsias, or other tall, slender 
plants, some support becomes necessary. We are 
using as supports to all plants of a slender, spread- | 
ing growth, small iron rods with holes punched i 
throughthem. Through these holes we pass wires, 
which reach out on all sides, and furnish support 
to all branches that need it, without being conspi- 
cuous, (fig. 1). Indeed, when painted, they will 
hardly be noticed. The branches seem to support 
themselves. Of course, a small rod of iron thrust. 
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Supports for 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


into the ground as one would a stick, will 
not remain firm very long. To prevent this, we in- 
structed the blacksmith to weld two other pieces of 
iron of the same size to the bottom of the rod, then 
to spread each prong thus formed, out at right angles. 
to the rod; then to bend the prongs down again 
at right angles. This gives a very strong support 
to the rod, when the three prongs are inserted in 
the soil of the pot. They brace against each other, 
and the pot will tip over before the rod will. If 
vines are to be grown on a trellis, the latter may be- 
fastened to sucha rod by strings, or wires wound 
about the bar, and through the holes, as shown in 
figure 2. The cost of such supports is trifling 
compared with that of trellises sold at seed stores. 
and implement houses. They may be constructed 
in various designs, according to individual taste, 
and are preferable in many respects to the former. 
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Ventilation in Stables. 


—~—>—_ 
It must not be supposed that fresh air in the win- 
ter season, is to be kept out of the stables for the 
purpose of keeping the animals warm. Warmth is 
arelative term. An animal may suffer from cold 
in a close, damp, impure air, which is really warm, 





STABLE VENTILATOR. 


while it will be quite comfortable in fresh, pure 
air, which is much below freezing temperature. 
The absence of oxygen in the one case, reduces 
the vital warmth, while its abundance in the other 
case maintains an agreeable and comfortable feel- 
ing. Consequently, ventilation of stables is nec- 
essary, even in the coldest weather, to keep the 
animals in good health and in comfort.. But it 
should be regulated judiciously, by a suitable pro- 
vision of openings at the upper part of the stable, 
and these should be made s0 as to be readily opened 
and closed. A row of holes cut in the wall near the 
upper floor (see illustration), and covered with a 
sliding board having precisely the same kind and 
number of holes, to match those in the wall, will 
afford suitable ventilation for the stable at all sea- 
sons. The covering board slides back and forth 
on the pins skown, and covers or opens the holes as 
may be desirable, according to the state of weather. 


Farm Fences. 





On most farms, the building of new fences, and 
the keeping of old ones, forms a large item of ex- 
pense every year. We Americans are proverbially 
wasteful and extravagant, and we expend yearly 
on fences sums that we need not if we would take 
alittle more pains in building them. A fence-post 
should be set two and a half or three feet in the 
ground, and the earth should be packed around 
it as firmly as possible. For packing the soil, there 
is nothing better than a piece of oak, about three 
inches square on the lower end, and about six feet 
long, rounded off on the upper part to fit the hands 
easily. Properly used, this instrument will pack 
the soi) as firmly around a post as it was before the 
hole was dug. It is a good plan to dip the post in 
tar, I suppose, before setting it, but I have never 
tried it. My father has cedar posts on his farm 
that were set over twenty years ago; they are in 
good condition to-day, and stand as firm as when 
first set. In putting on fence-boards, most builders 








4 NEAT FARM FENCE. 
use two nails on the ends of each board, and one 


in the middle. Each board should have at least 
three nails at the ends, and f¢wo in the middle, and 
these nails should never be less than ten-pennys. 
Smaller nails will hold the boards in place for 
awhile, but when they begin to warp, the nails are 
drawn out or loosened, and the board drops off. 
‘This will rarely be the case where large nails are 
used, and a much stiffer feuce is secured. Many 
fence-builders do not cut off the tops of the posts 
‘evenly, but this should always be done, not only 
for the improvement it makes in the looks of the 
fence; but also for #he reason that there should 
always be atop-board put on, and to do this the 
posts must be evened. A top-board protects the 





ooie of the e posts, and eels the fence arent 
ly. Isee a style of board fence now and then, that 
strikes me as being rather preferable to the or- 
dinary one; it looks better than the old straight 
one. It saves one board to each length; and by 
nailing on the two upper boards, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, great extra strength is 
given. These boards not only act as braces, but as 
ties also, and a fence built on well-set posts, and 
thoroughly nailed, will never sag or get out of line 
until the posts rot off. It is always economy to do 
a thing well, and it pays to put good work into a 
fence. If you hurry it along for the sake of getting 
the job off your hands, you will have to lay out a 
good deal of time and money every year in making 
repairs. If you do it well, your fence will take 
care of itself. Better take a little more time, at 
first, and spend a little more money, than to build 
your fence in such a way that it will be a source of 
expense to you every year. E. E. REXForD. 





Smearing Sheep with Grease.* 


Diversity of Views. 
<_ 

As a shepherd, i cannot endorse the recommenda- 
tion to smear sheep with grease, made by Alban 
Wye. Mr. Wye mistakes the purpose of this ap- 
plication of grease to the skin of the sheep. Let 
us go back to Virgil, whom he quotes as recom- 
mending it for the purpose alleged in protection 
against cold. To translate the passage referred to, 
will no doubt interest many readers. The poet 
says: “The foul scab taints the sheep when the 
cold shower or the winter, rough with hoary frost, 
penetrates deeply to the quick, or when the un- 
washed sweat cleaves to the sheared (sheep), and 
the rude briars have lacerated their bodies. There- 
fore the washers bathe the entire flock in the rivers, 
or they smear the shorn body with bitter lees of 
oil, and mix litharge and live sulphur, and Idrian 
pitch and wax, rich in ointment, and the sea leek 
and offensive hellebore, and black bitumen.’’ Now 
this is clearly referring to the use of the unguent as 
a remedy for the disease—scab—for it is medicated, 
and is applied to the shorn bodies, and acts to the 
fleece asa protection against the cold. The practice 
of smearing sheep in England and Scotland with 
bad butter—as the cheapest kind of grease—is also 
used as a remedy for the scab, and not for protec- 
tion from cold. And the tar mixed with the butter is 
not purposely added, excepting to get the butter ad- 
mitted to England from Holland and other foreign 
countries free of duty, as not being fit for human 
consumption, and only for the use of the shepherds. 
Moreover, no grease applied to the wool, can sub- 
stitute the natural yolk,or improve the quality of 
the fiber. The quality of the wool depends upon 
its natural healthy growth, and the yolk isa nat- 
ural secretion of the skin, present only in healthy 
sheep, and when it is deficient, the wool is naturally 
harsh, weak,and of poor quality. The wool manu- 
facturers scour the wool, and then oil it themselves 
with sweet olive oil, which adds to the ease of 
working it. They would not buy fleeces loaded 
with grease and tar; sheep owners know this 
very well, and therefore try to keep them clean. 

Grease is deadly to all insect life, and the appli- 
cation of it to the skin of a shorn sheep, is an anti- 
dote to the scab insect, and is a helpful preserva- 
tive against the disease. But as a means of protec- 
tion against cold, it would be entirely useless. The 
great loss of sheep on the plains is not from rain 
or snow storms, nor from the cold, but frum star- 
vation and want of water, when the snow covers 
the ground and the streams are frozen. The most 
sheep are lost by their crowding each other in 
the poor shelters afforded by the bluffs and gul- 
lies, and especially the latter. The winters on 
the plains are dry, and the snow which falls is 


so dry that it will nct hang onto the wool as it. 


does in England and Scotland, where the moist 
flakes soon cover the sheep and weigh them down, 
and at times the soft snow buries them in adhe- 





* In the January American Agriculturist we published 
the views of Mr. Alban Wye on this subject, presented in 
an entertaining style ; now Mr. Henry tewart treats the 
subject from his standpoint. —Eps. AM. AGRICULTURIST. 
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sive nieve drifts, Shelters of the proper kind, 
and food and water, are to be. insisted upon 
for the promotion of vigor, rather than the use 
of filthy grease to protect the flocks from cold. 
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Burning Marl and Shells. 


< 

Marl is quite abundant in some localities, and in 
others oyster shells can be had for the hauling. 
These may be profitably burned into lime for use asa 





PIT FOR BURNING MARL. 


In regard to this use of lime, it should be 
remembered that the larger part of the ash of agri- 
cultural plants consists of lime, and that it is thus 


fertilizer. 


an indispensable plant food. It is rarely used with- 
out benefit, but is most useful when it is applied in 
a caustic state, or when it is freshly burned. En- 
quiries are often made about burning marl and 
shells. An easy way of doing this is in piles, com- 
monly called ‘‘ pits,’ made as shown in the above 
engraving. A level spot is chosen, and a quantity 
of small wood is spread over it, either in a square, 
or better, in a circle. Two orthree double rows of 
stones, covered with other flat stones, are laid as at 
a,a,to form flues. A layer of shells or marl is 
thrown upon the fuel, and other alternate layers 
are added, until a conical heapis made. Chimneys 
of small wood or chips, are made over the flues as 
the heap is built, and carried to the top. 








Self-Sucking Cows. 


=> 

The cow which sucks herself, hke one whose 
milk leaks before the udder is full, should be made 
ready for slaughter as soon as convenient. Apparent 
cures are fallacious and deceptive. The cow does 
not stay cured, and the teats will leak again as soon 
as the production of milk is sufficient to renew the 
pressure. Still sometimes a cow is primarily valu- 
able as a breeder, and so she gets a lease of life so 
long as she breeds regularly, whether she milks or 
not. It is worth while, therefore, to treat the self- 
suckers while they are giving miJk. Tongue-slit- 
ting is not only cruel, but ineffectual. The cum- 
brous frame-yoke, which prevents the bending of 
their necks to either side, savors also of cruelty tu 
animals,and is a shockingly conspicuous instrument 
of restraint, if not of torture. In comparison with 
this, the hollow perforated bit which we illustrate, 
is far preferable in this particular. It has, how- 
ever, some serious objections. The tube is made 
of small iron gas pipe, filed smooth on the outside, 








COW BIT. 


and freely bored with quarter-inch holes. This is 
securely tied in the cow’s mouth by acord made 
fast at each end, and attuched to the horns so that 
it cannot slip. It acts by admitting the air freely 
to the mouth. so, that sucking is impossible. It 
equally prevents drinking, so that when cows are 
at pasture, the delinquent must be especially water- 
ed morning and evening, if not oftener. The bit 
does not prevent eating, though it is felt as an in- 
convenience for some time. This, together with 
the inability to drink as often as is desirable, oc- 
casions a falling off in the milk, but this is rare- 
ly permanent, and is remedied by richer feed. 




















In planting ornamental trees, one who has given 
no thought to the subject, is liable to fall into one 
of two errors. He may set his trees in a formal 
manner. A Maple or a Pine here, is balanced by 
a similar tree there, and when all is done, the trees 
will stand in straight and formal lines. This is 
bad, but a ‘‘general scatteration”’’ is equally so. 
Trees should be planted after a well considered 
plan, for which nature affords the best examples. 
If we study a pleasing landscape, we find that the 
trees are not in lines, nor are they scattered all 
over the surface, but they are in groups, each of 
which presents against the sky an outline different 
from every other group. In forming groups, the 
eharacter of the outline must be kept inview. By 
planting round-headed trees, the outline may be as 
formal as that furnished by a row of hay-stacks. 
On the other hand, if there is an exces- 
sive use of trees of a spiry character, 
such as the Junipers, Firs, and especially 
the Lombardy Poplar, the sky line will be 
jagged, like that of a gigantic saw. Tree 
planting requires careful study, and if 
the planter cannot give this, he should, 
if able, place the work in the hands of 
one who can do the thinking for him. 
Important as is the sky-line, it is not the 
only feature to be considered. The effects 
of color are of great importance, especi- 
ally ina small] place, not only as to the 
various shades of green, but the autumnal 
foliage of the trees is to be taken into 
account. Last month we had something 
to say on planting for winter effect. We 
here give an engraving, which has a bear- 
ing upon the subject, the Conifers. This 
shows the effects which may be produced 
by a group of trees all of one family, 
The group is not composed of evergreens 
only. The largest tree, at the right, while 
a conifer, is not an evergreen, but is de- 
ciduous. ‘This is the Muiden-hair Tree 
(Ginkgo biloba), the fern-like foliage of 
which is always pleasing, and when the 
tree is naked, the peculiar angle formed 
by the branches make it a striking object. 
Directly in front of this is the Weeping Hemlock. 
At the extreme left is Nordmann’s Fir (Picea Nord- 
manniana), and at the centre of the group are the 
spiry Swedish Junipers. All together, these present 
a varied and pleasing outline against the sky. 





Beet Sugar. 
age 

The organizations in California engaged in the 
manufacture of beet sugar, propose to claim pro- 
tection from Congress for that interest. The pro- 
duct of cane sugar in the world is put at two mil- 
lion and eighty thousand tons, that of beet sugar 
at two million five hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand tons, or four hundred and forty-six thousand 
tons in excess of the cane product. The consump- 
tion of sugar is about fifty pounds each to the 
population; of this, two billion four hundred and 
forty-two millions is imported. The domestic beet 
sugar amounts to nearly three million pounds. 
The domestic cane, mostly from Louisiana, is two 
hundred and ten million pounds, or ninety-four 
thousand full tons, and maple sugar is over fifty 
million pounds, The soil of California is well 
adapted to beet culture, and the season of cultiva- 
dion is longer than in Europe. Of the beet sugar 
produced in Europe, Germany is credited with one 
million one hundred and fifty thousand tons, 
France with three hundred and fifteen thousand, 
, and Austria and Hungary with nine hundred and 
twenty thousand. It is believed in California, that 


in a few years, more than a million tons of beet | 


sugar will be used in the United States, and that 
this can be produced on seven hundred thousand 
acres. The beets would be worth forty million 


dollars, and the cost of,.manufacture into refined 
sugar would be sixty million dollars, thus mak- 
ing an aggregate value of one hundred million dol- 
Jars ; one dollar a ton of two thousand pounds, or © 
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five cents a pound for cost of production. The 
production of sorghum for the United States by 
the Census of 1880 was twelve thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-two pounds of sugar, and 
twenty-eight million four hundred and forty-four 
thousand gallons of molasses. With fair play 
given to our native industries, the product of beet 
sugar can no doubt be inmeasurably increased. 





Bottling Milk. Animal Heat. 


It has been considered necessary, that milk 
should be cooled quickly as soon after it is drawn 
as possible, if it is to be shipped away any con- 
siderable distance, in either cans or bottles. The 
process has been usually to plunge the cans in a 
deep spring or pool of cold water, or even ice 
water, and to stir frequently while cooling. The 
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A PLEASING GROUP OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


attempt was made some years ago, to furnish milk 
to customers in Jersey City and Hoboken in quart 
jars, ‘nto which the milk was put warm from the 
cow, at a temperature above ninety degrees, and 
which were then closed air-tight, and cooled by 
being placed in ice water. The jars were very 
heavy and costly, and the whole proceeding ex- 
pensive, so it failed. The fact, however, was 
established beyonce cavil, that milk thus enclosed 
and cooled would keep sweet and unchanged 
longer than if cooled while exposed to the air. 
That is the bugbear of “ animal heat,’’ being differ- 
ent from other heat, has no fouudation in fact. 
Recently an enterprising milk dealer, who hasa 
fine farm and choice cattle of his own, besides 
conducting a large milk business, has for several 
months, including the hottest summer weather, 
been bottling his own milk in the common milk 
bottles. The jars are filled full as possible and 
as quickly as possible after milking. They are 
closed air-tight, and either plunged in ice water, 
or placed in the shipping boxes aud covered with 
broken ice. The result is that this milk, after 
being sent to the city and delivered to customers, 
will keep perfectly sweet a week or even ten 
days. We have no doubt, that a family going to 
Europe with young children, might use one or 
two bottles a day during the ten days’ voyage, 
and notice no difference between that used on 
the first and on the last day. To put up milk in 
this way to keep thus long, requires healthy, 
well-fed cows, a clean stable free from odors, 
quick milking, quick handling, air-tight jars and 
prompt icing, and besides it is probably necessary 


| that the milk should be kept cool, if not cold, all 
| the time. 


It would be next to impossible to get 


| common farm hands or even common farmers to 


do this work uniformly well, hence the system is 
hardly applicable to the general trade, and this 
‘perfect milk’? must always command a high 











price. Still the fact is known, and it may be a 
great boon to delicate children and invalids, for 
whom the best is never too costly for people of 
means. When put upin this way, the cream of 
course rises quickly. In use, it may be dipped off 
with a spoon, or the jar being inverted and shaken 
up, the cream may be again thoroughly mixed with 
the milk before opening the jar. This is ordinarily 
the best way, for then the milk, whether used in 
whole or in part at once, will be of full richness. 
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East or West. 
Sig BS 

To the young man who is about starting out 
in life on his own account, as well as the man 
of more mature years, who wishes to change his 
business or location, the judicious selection of his 
future dwelling place, is worthy of more study than 
is generally given it. The man with plenty 
of money at his command, is told how 
easily he can obtain in tae ‘‘new West” 
whatever land he may, in his untried 
ambition, think it desirable to start with, 
and how easily and quickly he can obtain 
cash returns from the same. But nothing 
is told of the many trials and disappoint- 
ments he must meet and overcome, of 
the lonesome days he must pass, before 
he can even see the commencement of a 
realization of his hopes. Fired to enthu- 
siasm by the thought, his future is, to 
his imagination, all plain sailing; many 
a sacrifice of property, and severance 
from old friends and associations, and 
he launches his bark to sink or swim, 
in all of his ignorance and helplessness, 
on the great western prairies. Now comes 
the test of his fitness for the new life he 
has undertaken. Hundreds of miles from 
home, and from those on whom ke has 
always depended for advice and guid- 
ance, probably with no one to advise 
him, unless he can make some money 
out of it; be is thrown entirely on his 
own resources. There is the land, just as 
he has been told; he can look for miles 
upon a landscape of generally undulat- 
ing prairie, where grass and sky are principal fea- 
tures, sometimes interspersed with a few trees or 
shrubs, and dotted here and there by the sod 
shanty or “shack,” of some earlier pioneer. The 
vast difference between these surroundings, and 
those he has left behind him, vell often cause a 
sinking sensation, and his own insignificance is 
brought more forcibly before him than ever be- 
fore. If he takes up his future habitation here, 
hi# shanty will make but a small dot on the vast 
prairie, and he adds but one to the number who 
must eventually occupy these broad lands. Many 
things very discouraging will occur, which will try 
the courage of the new settler; and there will be 
many hard-ships to be borne ; but if his selection of 
location has been judicious, the chances are greatly 
in his favor of being surrounded in a few years 
with all of the conveniences and pleasures of a 
well ordered farm home. Of course, the amount 
of ready money which can be well invested in 
stock and machinery, will have much to do with 
the time it requires to accomplish this end, bus 
pluck and perseverance will tell wonderfully on 
the western prairies. Unless one can depend on a 
good supply of these, judging from general experi- 
ence, our advice to one well established is, not to 
go, as the experiment will probably end in failure. 

Look well around you where you are; inquire 
into the opportunities of getting a good farm, 
suitable in soil and location for the kind of farming 
you wish to follow, and study the chances of pay- 
ing for it, giving so-called bad luck, which is usu- 
ally a synonym for bad management, its full share 
in the calculation. When all is satisfactorily figured 
out, the place can be compared with one at the 
west at the end of ten years. There the land itself 
will cost comparatively nothing ; the same amount 
of labor will insure a good Nving ; the rise in the 
value of the land, will go far to offset the profit and 
advantages of the eastern farm, if indeed any such 
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discrimination could fairly be made. At the west, 
at the end of the time specified, onecan have a 
farm second to none for soil and climate, and as it 
cost little or nothing, it is paid for. No mortgage 
hanging over it, liable to sweep off all you have 
toiled for so long; the buildings are cf one’s own 
planning and construction; they are located, and 
the fields are arranged, or should be, to suit 
the style of farming to be pursued; the fruit 
trees are of your own raising or selection; 
the forest trees, which should now commence 
to return a good interest on time and labor, 
in the shape of firewood and fencing, are of 
your own selection and planting, in fact the whole 
place is one of your own creating. The prairie 
has been your canvas, the trees, buildings, and im- 
provements are the coloring, and if used with an 
eye to uniting them in a pleasant and harmonious 
landscape, your labors will have been crowned by 
a greater success than any artist could attain. You 
have been dealing with nature in reality, and have 
made what all of the paintings combined can not 
make—a home. You have grown up with and 
among your new neighbors, and if the golden rule 
has been your standard, you will be able to take 
your place among the best in the land; do not 
think, that because you are far from your old home 
or acquaintances, that laxity of morals will not 
count as much or more against you. Your future 
is all before, and as you sow soshall you reap. We 
said, before deciding, to look well around you near 
home, where you probably understand all of the 
peculiarities of soil and climate, and where you 
live among trusted friends, but unless under the 
most favorable of prospects, if you are to choose be- 
tween East, South or West, ‘‘ go West”? every time. 





Resources of Alabama.—Cotton and other 
Crops. 


W. G. NIXON, 
i 


Many readers of the American Agricultvrist know 
probably little of cotton planting, and still Jess of 
cotto 1 plantations. The summer is much longer in 
the Cotton Belt than at the North,and the season for 
seeding earlier in consequence. To grow cotton 


successfully, requires rapid and repeated workings. 


The planting, or farming lands in most parts of the 
eotton belt have become much worn from long and 
constant cultivation or growth of the same pro- 
ducts—cotton and corn. We venture to say, that 
there is less diversified agriculture in the cotton- 
growing States than in asy other section of the 
American Union. 

It is to be hoped that this condition of things 
will rapidly change, although from the fact that 
cotton always commands ready money, many far- 
mers overlook the importance of planting any- 
thing else. ‘This has brought about, through the 
cotton growing region, a stringency in mouey, and 
a dearth of the comforts of life; it has cheapened 
land, and cheapened labor to a degradingly low 
pitch. By free interchange of thoughts and ideas 
with more progressive farmers, who do not risk 
their al] upon any one single commodity, the 
Southern people are bound to be benéfited. 

Here, in the State of Alabama, where the writer 
resides, there is no end to the resources for 
making money, but the people are tied down 
to the old methods of cotton production, except 
in those portions of the State, where mineral de- 
posits are worked, and where timber or lumber in- 
dustries have been developed. The climate is ex- 
cellent for the growth and production of field 
crops, excepting corn, of which, even from the best 
land, with the best cultivation that can be given, 
only thirty or forty bushels to the acre are produced. 

The cultivation and production of cotton has not 
nearly attained its maximum point yet, and a very 
experienced producer of cotton stated, that he be- 
lieved five bales could be harvested from one acre 
as easily asthe half or third of a bale, which is 
now the average product. Instead of planting 
eighteen millions of acres to get six millions of 
bales, suppose we only planted one-third, or six 
millions of acres, and by improved methods of 
cultivation and fertilizing could reach the same 





number of bales. This would give us twelve mil- 
lions of acres to devote to other crops or pastur- 
age, and, as a matter of course, develop the wealth 
of the country, by destroying the damaging com- 
petition in the race for cotton production. 

The native grasses are sufficiently nutritious to 
keep stock fat most of the year. Cattle have to 
be fed from the barn only for a month, or at most, 
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two months in the winter, and we could, by having | 


pastures with some of the cultivated grasses or 
grains, easily bridge over this space. The price of 
land in the best sections is only nominal compared 
with that of good land in the Northern States, and 
with proper management of it, can be made to pay 
for itself twice over in a short time. We are 
cheered with hope in looking to the bright future 
of the South. 
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Forcing Rhubarb and Asparagus. 


A method which we have frequently practiced is 


when the ground is not frozen, anumber of clumps 
with as many roots attached as possible, and place 
them close together ina cold frame, sprinkle fine 
soil between and over them, water copiously with 
lukewarm water, level again with soil, cover all 
with a few inches of dry leaves and put on the 
sashes. The subsequent care is the same as re- 
quired for ordinary cold-frames, giving air on mild 
days, and secure covering in cold weather. Water 
is rarely needed, as the leaves prevent rapid 
evaporation. When cold frames are not available, 
the roots may be taken into a warm cellar, under a 
window if possible, and covered with soil and 
leaves, or straw. Plants in a cellar need more 
water than in a frame, and the water given should 
always be lukewarm. 

Another, and very easy way to forward Rhubarb, 
is to turn a one-headed barrel over a strong plant, 
and bank fresh horse-manure all around and over 
it. The bottom of the barrel should have several 
holes bored through it to facilitate the escape of 
superabundant heat and gases, else the stalks are 
apt to grow up sickly and decay. 





Match Making, and Match Using. 


Itis an old proverb, that ‘‘ matches are made in 
heaven,” but the matches to which we refer are 
made in these lower regions, and in fact were not 
discovered until 1833. Prior to that time, the flint 
and steel, and tinder box, and the sulphured stick 
with the vial filled with phosphorus, into which to 
plunge the stick, and so set up a light, were in vogue. 
People used to keep a fire all day, ora burning light, 
if they dared not depend upon the slow and uncer- 
tain process of the tinder-box. For a good many 
years after the “lucifer ’’ was invented, matches 
were dangerous from their inflammability, and poi- 
sonous by their gases, both to consumers and 
makers. It was not until 1845 that a German ex- 
perimenter despoiled phosphorus of many of its 
dangerous characteristics, and prepared the way 
for the safety matches of thesedays. All this has 
been accomplished within the memory of men and 
women now living and active. The cycle is hardly 
more than fifty years. Still there are those who 
cling to the old tinder-box, or its modern improved 
form. It has its uses inremote neighborhoods, in 
camp life, in the woods, and on the frontier. In 
the open air, particularly if it is windy, a match is 
often a delusion, where the flint and steel and tin- 
derare a success. It is calculated that the average 
number of matches used per day, is ten to each of 
the population—say five hundred and fifty million, 
or five million five hundred thousand boxes of one 
hundred each. 
match in fifteen seconds. 


| to twenty-six million pounds, placing 





| to the production of the United States. 


to dig up, in the fall, or at any time during winter | ©8t of the matches. 
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seven thousand three hundred minutes, or one 
hundred and twenty hours, a difference of one hun- 
dred and five hours, or ten good working days. 


| Atavaluation of one dollar a day, this would be 


five hundred and fifty million dollars a year saved 
Sir Lyon 
Playfair, in his address at the last meeting of the 


| British Association, estimated the saving of time 


in Great Britain by the use of matches, as equal 
labor at 
thirty cents a day. Sowe are not far out of the 
way in our calculations. If itis said that in this 
estimate we take the aggregate population, and so 
are misleading, it may be replied that the estimated 
consumption of matches is ten per day to the whole 
population; to half the population the average 
would be twenty per day, and soon. The result 
would bethe same. The fact remains, that by the 
use of this trifling and unconsidered household and 
pocket companion, the people of the United Statea 
save in time, a sum many fold greater than the 
This is a familiar truth, 
paralleled in the production and use of many other 
articles. It is none the less a stupendous fact. 








The Beneficial Feline. 


The value of a good cat on the farm or in any 
place where mice, rats, weasels, squirrels, and 
other destructive animals of this class abound, is 
generally under-estimated. Really good cats are 
scarce. They can easily be improved by care in 
breeding. This at first may seem unlikely, as they 
run at large. But if all inferior cats, male or fe- 
male, were slain, and all but the best remaining 
males castrated, this object could surely be attain- 
ed. A castrated male cat attains nearly double 
the size of ordinary ones, and wanders less from 
the house and out-buildings. A single individual 
wishing to improve his cats, could keep a single 
pair, and retain only kittens of superior promise. 
New milk is generally commended as the only de- 
sirable food for the mouser. Milk when freshly 
drawn, is a complete food, and no doubt potatoes 
and gravy, with white bread, would be better, in 
that they furnish mainly the starchy element of 
food. Artificial heat is not necessary to the com- 
fort of cats, although Jike the dog, they are easily 
habituated to the injurious practice of lying about 
the stove. A barn, as usually furnished, makes 
very suitable quarters for cats, and here is where 
their services are most needed in winter. Restrain 
the dog from chasing the cat when in the field 
mousing. (Better, probably, kill the dog, if like 
most of its race). Cats are so intimidated in this 
way, that they frequent the fields much less than 
they otherwise wonld. :If a cat destroys as many 
birds as mice, it should be executed. The great 
army of felines, no doubt, seriously diminish our 
bird population. They spring upon the adult birds 
in an unguarded moment, and climb trees and 
bushes to devour their callow young. What our 
interests demands, is a much smaller number of 
cats, and superior ones. CLaRK M. DRAKE, 
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Poultry for Profit.—Leghorns. 


Like most of my brother fanciers I have a hobby, 
which is the Leghorn breed. I have kept the 
White Leghorn mostly, though the Brown Leg- 
horn is preferred. The latter is a larger, hand- 
somer, and more docile fowl. The Leghorns are 
placed at the head of the list as egg producers. I 


| always kept my birds confined. Some complain of 


One can utilize a light from a | 
The tinder-box often re- 


quired two minutes, to say nothing of the vexation | 


of spirit. Now, at ten lights a day, which require 
one hundred and fifty seconds, or two and a half 
minutes in one case, and twenty minutes in the 
other, there isa saving of seventeen and a half 
minutes a day. The match userconsumes in his 
work nine hundred and thirteen minutes a year, or 
fifteen hours. The tinder box user would consume 


| 


the Leghorns as being high-flyers. I use for my 
yards fences one lath high. By clipping one wing, 
the birds can be kept within such an enclosure. 
I have also kept Spanish fowls in such yards, and I 
hope all those who have built their yards six and 
eight feet high will try this plan. Of course, it 
will not do to clip exhibition fowls. After a hen 
has been kept two years, she has seen her best 
days, and should be disposed of unless she pos- 
sesses extra points, when she may be retained for 
breeding. Fowls should have warm, dry quarters, 
and if well cared for, will abundantly reward the 
owner. A, A.B. 














Poultry Cup Winners, 


’ 


The ** National Poultry Show,” recently held at 
the Crystal Palace, near London, Eng., was, we 
are assured by those who were present, the most 
extensive exhibition of the kind ever held. Our 
foreign exchanges abound in illustrations of the 
rare birds displayed, two of which we reproduce. 
They are models indeed, and closely approach the 
ideal perfection, which it is rarely or never pos- 
sible to reach. The Dark Brahma cock was bred 
by Mr. L. C. R. Norris-Elye, who was very success- 
ful in other Dark Brahma classes, This is a mag- 
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A DARK BRAHMA COCK 


weights as a more accurate means of comparison. 
The probability is, that the Dark Brahma weighs 
fully ten times as much as his Jittle companion. 
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Spreading Manure in the Winter. 
Jee 
‘‘ Well-rotted manure ”’ is supposed to have some 
special superiority over fresh. Upon investigation 
it is found that, what is gained one way, is lost in 
another, and that actually some loss is incurred in 
tbe process of fermentation, and in exposure to 
the weather. Further it is found, that nothing is 


A BLACK-RED GAME COCKEREL. 


TYPICAL FOWLS. 


nificent bird, and won ina class with twenty-two 
competitors. This breed has received less atten- 
tion in this country than its merits seem to warrant, 
our fanciers having shown a preference for the 
Light Brahmas. We kaow no good reason for this, 
except perhaps, that the Lights may be easier to 
breed true to all standard points. The Black Span- 
ish cockerel is in many respects a different bird. 
Constitution, good form, and glossy iridescent 
black plumaze are of course essential to a good 
bird, but the face and comb are the important 
features with all breeders. The contrast between 
the brilliant red of the comb and wattles, and the 
ivory-like, carunculated face, constitutes the beauty 
ofthe breed. The full development of the white face 
does not come until after the birds are a year old. 
The little Black-red Game Bantam on the right, 
which won the Challenge Cup for Mr. E. Waiton, 
is certainly a rare one for style and perfection of 
points, which said, bave never been beaten. 
Taken together, the two birds form a striking 
pair, and we regret that we cannot give the 


is 


lost by spreading the fresh manure upon the land 
as itis made. The only difference between fresh 
and well-rotted manure is, that the latter contains 
more soluble and available plant-food, which is de- 
sirable when immediate results are wished for. 
But for top-dressing wheat or rye, or as a prepara- 
tion for spring crops, and to be plowed under, the 
manure may be spread on the land now, more con- 
veniently than at any other time. The land is not 
cut up by the wheels, and in many cases a sled can 
be used, with a great saving of labor in lifting the 
manure, 
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Protection AGAINST THIEVES. — Spring-guns 
and man-traps are out of the question. In these 
days of electricity we have a means of giving cer- 
tain and prompt warning by means of the electric 
bell, of the presence of prowlers about one’s 


premises. Anyone can easily learn the manage- 


ment of a small battery, and the telegraph supply 
stores are now so numerous, that an outfit can be 
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conveniently obtained by correspondence. In case 
of an emergence, strong, black sewing-thread ray 
be suspended upon twigs about the grounds—say 
surrounding the poultry-house, or the trees where 
fowls roost, or the melon patch. Another piece 
may be attached to the poultry-house door, and the 
ends brought to the bed-room, where they may be 
made to suspend a pound weight apicce. The 
weights will hold the threads taut, and a prowler 
will cither break them, or at least move the weights 
considerably. This must be arranged so as to set 
off an alarm of some kind, easily contrived like the 
alarm of a clock, or to overset a pile of tin pans 
from a table, or make some other noise to waken 
even x heavy sleeper. Then if some one raises the 
window and fires a pistol, or throws out one cf the 
big chinese crackers, or opens and shuts a door, 
even a lone woman will drive away pretty determ- 
ined thieves, or even burglars, 
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The Advantages of Fish Culture. : 


SETH GREEN. 





> 

In my last article in the American Agriculturist I 
attempted to explain the dangers and liability to 
destruction to which the eggs and young fry were 
exposed when left to develop by the natural course 
provided for them. I will now try to explain how 
the artificial propagation of fish overcomes the 
dangers which beset them and protects and cares 
for the young fry until they are, in a meusure, cap- 
able of locking out for themselves, and largely 
increases the product over the natural method. 

The fish culturist selects the ripe fish which are 
about to cast their spawn, and by handling them 
very carefully, extracts the spawn from the female 
and vivifies it by placing it in contact with the liv- 
ing germs from the male fish. This, if done cor- 
rectly, and the parent fish are in the proper condi- 
tion, should vitalize from ninety to one hundred 
per cent of the eggs taken. When I first began my 


x) labors in pisciculture, the best impregnation by 


artificial means then known, was twenty-five per 
cent. The practice then in vogue was, in taking the 
spawn by hand, to strip itinto a pan about half 
full of water; but bya series of experiments and 
gradually reducing the quantity of water, I found 
that the highest results were attained by using very 
little water, or even none at all. This then was 
a great advance, and I have continued to employ 
this process in all of my operations ever since. 

After the spawn has been taken and vitalized 
as above described, it is allowed to stand in 


.: the pans for acertain length of time, usually from 


twenty to thirty minutes ; the eggs are then rinsed 
off and are placed in the hatching troughs or other 
hatching apparatus. Here they are allowed to re- 
main until they hateb, which, as I explained in my 
previous article, varies in length of time with dif- 
ferent varieties of fish, some requiring a longer and 
some a shorter period. When the eggs are in the 
hatching apparatus, they are directly under the fish 
culturist’s eye, and he watches over them daily with 
almost as much care as a mother does her child, to 
see that they are receiving the proper circulation 
which they must have in order to hatch, and al- 
though precautions are taken to exclude their 
enemies, they are liable to get among the spawn 
and destroy the eggs. In my early experience I 
noticed the eggs dying in certain parts of my 
hatching troughs, and also observed that some were 
missing. I was not long in discovering that rats 
were the cause of the trouble, and a few steel traps 
judiciously set, soon disposed of them. I mention 
this to show that enemies which we would least 
suspect, have to be discovered and guarded against. 
On one oceasion I took the shells of three hundred 
eges from the stomach of one rat. While the eggs 
are in the process of hatching, they must be looked 
over and examined every day, and if any dead ones 
are discovered they must be immediately removed, 
for the reason that after an egg has been dead for 
a short time a fungus growth begins to encircle it, 
the feathery arms of which reach out from it, and 
coming in contact with the living eggs, deal death 
among them. Unless removed in time, one dead 
egg would be the means of destroying thousands 
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of others. It must therefore be taken out before 
it has had time to develop this fungus growth. 

Many of your readers have doubtless had occas- 
ion to note how detrimental one decaying peach 
in a basket is to those which happen to lie in 
close proximity to it. Well, this is precisely the 
same effect the decaying egg has upon others, and 
it must forthe same reason beremoved. When the 
spawn has laid in the hatching apparatus the 
proper time for the eggs to hatch, the little 
fish which is plainly seen wiggling iv the egg some- 
time before it hatches, breaks through the shell, 
straightens out, and isa fish. They are then, in the 
case of most varieties of young fry, very helpless, 
the large yolk-sac which is attached to their bodies 
renders locomotion difficult, and unless protected, 
they would fall an easy prey to their enemies. The 
fish culturist looks after them until they are relieved 
of this encumbrance, or nearly so, and then they are 
in condition to strike out for themselves and tight 
the battle of life. True, many are liable to be des- 
troyed even at this period. The same rule follows 
with fish as in human nature :—The big fish eat the 
little ones. But they have had a big lift on their 
journey in having been protected through their 
most helpless and exposed period. 





Eggs in Great Britain and the United 
States. 


CHESTER P. LEWEY. 
oi 

The census of great Britain, which was taken 
last year, offers some interesting and suggestive 
statistics when contrasted with the results of our 
own census of 1880. The population of Great Brit- 
ain, was, in 1881, thirty-five millions. That of the 
United States, was fifty millions. Some of the re- 
turns of this census wil] illustrate the vast differ- 
ence between the two countries in the matter of 

live stock. The figures are as follows: 


Great Britain. United States. 
1885. 1885. 
Cattle 10,859,000 35,925.000 
Horses 1,909,090 10,357,000 
Swine 3,687,000 7,682,000 
Sheep 056,000 * 42,000,000 
Fow!s (all kinds) 29,940,000 125,507,000 


* Including 7,000,000 for estimated number on ranches ~ 


and public lands. 

Of the “‘ fowls ’’ in the above table, Great Britain 
bas. a little over twenty million of the ordinary 
barn-yard fowl. The remainder are ducks, geese 
and turkeys. In our census, one hundred and two 
millions are of the barn-yard kinds. The egg 
product of this country is put at four hundred and 
fifty-seven million dozen, or forty-five eggs for 
each fowl; that of Great Britain, at the same rate, 
would be seventy-five million dozen. In 1883, 
Great Britain imported seventy-one million dozen 
eggs, which, at the same rate for 1885, would give 
an aggregate of one hundred and sixty-six million 
dozen forhome production and import, or about 
four dozen a head forthe population. In the last 
year for which we have official returns, the import 
of eggs tu.the United States, was sixteen million, 
four hundréd and eighty-seven thousand, two hun- 
dred and four dozens, and our export was two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand dozen. The 
consumption of eggsin the United States, adding 
home-production to the import, is avout nine dozen 
for the entire population. It is no wonder the 
country grows so fast and vigorous, when it has 
at hand such stores of nutritious food. 

The value of our egg import is nearly three mil- 
lions of dollars, as stated in the Customs returns, 
or about six cents a dozen. Happy is the con- 
sumer who can buy them for twelve cents, while 
he who eats them at the restaurant, pays five or 
ten cents for each specimen that he takes upon his 
plate. It is a curious fact, known to those who 
take meals at our city restaurants, that the price of 
egys is unvarying. They cost as much there in 
January as in June. Of the egg import into the 
United States, three-fourths come from Canada, 
mostly from Quebec and Ontario. One-fifth comes 
in via Vermont, and another fifth at Buffalo, another 
at Niagara, and another at Boston and Ogdensburg. 
Nearly one-half of the importation is into New 








England, and the remainder arrives at New York, 
and at Niagara dnd Buffalo. It is a curious fact 
that China sends us two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dozen eggs, worth eleven thousand, four hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars, and that San Franclsco 
reports an import of eggs to that amount exactly. 
John Chinaman clings closely to his native land, 
and to such delicacies as those eggs must be after 
traveling a fourth of the circuit of the globe. Our 
census returns show that the egg product—the 
average to the laying fowl—depends much upon 
the accessibility to good markets, and to the ex- 
ercise of care, and the administration of good food. 
Thus the New England States average about eighty 
eggs tothe fowl. New York, Pennsylvania, [linois, 
and Ohio, average sixty, and in some of the South- 
ern States, the average is as low as forty. In some 
of the States, poultry is raised more forthe table 
than for the egg product. 





The Kentucky Saddle Horse. 
—~—>—— 


During the past fifty years or more, America has 
successfully established a new breed of highly 
valuable horses, which is now distinguished under 
the name of Trotters. Before this, it was unknown 
the world over as a distinct type; but at present, 
by coupling its males and females together, they 
are as sure to produce offspring of the same 
characteristics as themselves, as is the case with 
the Race Horse, more particularly recognized as 
thorough-bred. Again, though still later, America 
commenced forming another distinct equine breed, 
which is called ‘“‘The Kentucky Saddle Horse,” be- 
cause the efforts to create it have been chiefly pur- 
sued in Kentucky. Although such a class is not 
so generally useful as the Trotter, still it is highly 
prized by equestrians, and these are now rapidly 
increasing in number throughout our country, as 
horseback exercise is found to be alike healthful 
and agreeable, especially to those pursuing geden- 
tary employments. The origin of this breed is 
said to have been a very fine mare of unknown 
blood, in Fayette county, Kentucky. She greatly 
excelled in saddle gaits, and her owner stinted her 
abuut the year 1850 to a thorough-bred race horse 
in her neighborhood. The produce of these two 
also excelling in the same gaits, were then crossed 
in various ways, always selecting choice animals of 
both sexes for this purpose. They have turned 
out so well, and given such high satisfactioa to all 
using them, we are informed, that they are fast be- 
coming an established breed, and fairly increasing 
in number—Tennessee and other Southern States 
also lately joining Kentucky in their production. 
These horses are usually fifteen to sixteen hands 
high, of elegant form, stylish, fine, and harmonious 
in all points, and clean in their limbs. They are 
also hardy, and with proper usage, extra enduring. 
They are docile, courageous, proud, and good- 
tempered if treated gently, and spoken to kindly 
and affectionately. But ill-treatment is instantly 
resented by them. They ill bear the spur or the 
whip when out at exercise under the saddle, nor 
will they tolerate rough grooming or any abuse in 
the stable. 

They have a quick walk, an easy gliding trot, 
and a slow or fast canter, as required by the rider. 
But the gaits which make them so peculiar and 
highly prized, are the running-walk, the fox-trot, 
and the fieetest of all, the single-foot. With these, 
there is no bumping up and down, but the rider 
sits as easily in his saddle as in a rocking chair ; 
and may be astride his steed for hours without the 
least fatigue. Words cannot adequately describe 
these gaits—they must be seen in order to jearn 
what tbey are. Some at first view will call them a 
pace or an amble, but they are not exactly like 
either of these, although the fox-trot or single-foot 
may pretty closely resemble the latter. Any pleas- 
ant day several of these Kentucky saddle horses 
may be seen at exercise in the Ceotral Park, and 
we presume in other city parks. They always at- 
tract attention, and are admired for their style and 
handsome appearance, and especially for their fine 
action and peculiar and exceedingly easy gaits. 
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The first lamb of the season will be likely to ap- 
pear about this time, and to a careful shepherd this 
isa matter of anxiety. The new-born lamb is a 
weak thing, and the ewe is at times not nearly so 
motherly as she should be ; consequently the young 
thing is in danger of being lost unless care is given 
to it. Chilling is the greatest danger. If kept 
warm, the lamb can do very well without nourish- 
ment fora few hours, and a little warmed, fresh 
cow’s milk, given with a tea-spoon, will strengthen 
it until it can be returned to the ewe and helped to 
suck, after which it will be able to take care of it- 


* self.. The Scotch shepherd, whose flock ranges the 


exposed mountain pastures, keeps a fire in his hut 
and a warm blanket in which to nestle the lambs 
which are dropped in stormy weather. After suc- 
cessfully battling with its proverbial adversity for 
twenty-four hours, the lamb is usually past danger 
if ordinary care is exercised to avoid accidents. 

The profit to be derived from early Jambs which 
can be made ready for market by April or May, 
should be an incentive, both to keep a small flock 
and to care for it in the best manner. The flock 
should be an annex to every farm ; it costs little to 
feed, and the care of it comes mostly at a seasom 
when there is leisure to give it. There is no reason 
why the farmer who will go to the cost of provid~ 
ing a warm poultry-house with a front of wide sash 
open to the south to receive the sun, should not do 
as much for his flock, and have a shed thus pro- 
vided for the ewes with early lambs, or at least for 
the lambs to shelter in fora day or two. After 
that period is over, this protection will not be 
needed. It would be necessary to protect the sash 
inside with bars to prevent the ewes from breaking 
the glass. A sort of artificial mother too might. 
equally well be provided for the lambs, as for the 
much jess valuable chickens. 


oe 


Bedding for Cotton. 


—p— 


The practice of bedding the land for cotton, fs. 
one that generally prevails in the Southern States. 
It is by all means the best practice for sloping land, 
which is liable to wash under the frequent heavy 
rains which occur in the South. But it is question- 
able if it is not better to plow the land level, and 
mark it out two ways crossing the rows, upon level 
ground where washing is not feared. The larger 
share of the work in the cotton field is caused by 
the prevalence of weeds, and weeds are abundant 
where stable manure or manure from cow pens is 
used, as the litter and fodder fed out is commonly 
very weedy. Crab-grass is the bane of the cotton 
planter, and it in many cases overruns the rows in 
spite of all his labor. This weed calls for the 
cleanest culture and double rows; a check row 
planting, with the use of a good cultivator, would 
tend greatly to keep down the Crab-grass. Cotton 
requires high manuring, and as its roots do not go 
deep nor spread wide, hill manuring is advisable 
for it. It takes as much from the soil as a corn 
crop. A bale to the acre is equal to twenty-five 
bushels, or one thousand five hundred pounds of 
seed, which contains more potash, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen, than the same quantity of corn. 
The lintis not worth counting in this respect, as 
it is wholly carbon. The planter who desiresa 
bale of cotton to the acre, and this he ought to 
aim at, must manure his land well; saving all the 
excrements from his poultry, and other stock, and 
as well that from the household closet. Moreover, 
the plant.r should, as much as possible, grow 
green crops to plow under, and with these crops, 
level cultivation is preferable to ridging, at least 
where the ground is level. But it is a good time, 
just at the present, for the cotton planter to con- 
sider how much better it will be for him to prepare 
half his usual area for this crop, and use all the 
manure upon this, and so double or treble the 
yield, and confine all his labor to this lessened aree 
and keep it perfectly free from weeds. The im- 
provement will be satisfactory in every respect. 
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An Attractive Rural Cathie, Costing 
from $1,500 to $2,000. 


ARTHUR L. VALK, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 
—- 

The style of architecture is the Queen Anne. By 
examining the ground plan it will be seen, that we 
have a living-room, fifteen by twenty- -five, lighted 
by three large windows in the octagon bay, which 
is also provided with a seat all around. There is 
another window at the side oi the room. 
This room has an open fire-place, with a 
book-case on each side. There is, besides, 
a good-sized closet adjoining the vestibule. 
The principal entrance and vestibule is quite 
large, and is provided with a window, anda 
closet for hats, coats, ete. There is an arch 
sprung at the junction of the bay and the 
room itself, producing a very pretty interior 
effect. Adjoining this room and opening 
into it is a bedroom, twelve by twelve. The 
stairs to the floor above are to be found in 
a cosy little corner of the room, and entire- 
ly out of the way. Then we have a large 
kitchen, fourteen feet six inches by fifteen 
feet, with sink, range, and boiler, and sta- 
tionary tubs; also, a butler’s pantry and 
china closet. There is a pass window from 
the kitchen to the dining-room or living- 
room,., Stairs to the cellar are provided 
under the main stairs. The kitchen is light- 
ed by three large windows, as will be seen 
from the plan. There is also a rear en- 
trance proviled. Each one of the closets 
is provided with ample light. By noticing 
the elevations it will be seen, that we 
have a handsome porch—a very desirable 
feature. There are two good-sized rooms on 
the second floor, and one smaller one, all well 
lighted, and each provided with a large closet. 
There is a closed hall with stairs to the attic. The 
two larger rooms may be heated by means of a 
stove. A room for stores, etc., is provided over 

the bedroom on the first floor. Three fair-sized 
rooms can be obtained in the attic if desirable. 
This is a frame house, and is to be shingled outside 
from the roof to first sill band. All gables are 
shingled, and the space from the first sil! band to 
the foundation is clap-boarded. The foundation 
is of stone, Jaid up in rubble work. All doors, 
window sashes, trimmings, and inside finish in 
general are to be of pine, rubbed and hard oil fin- 
ished. This cottage is designed especially for the 


permanent use of a family of moderate means, or 
for a sea-side or mountain cottage for people of 
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.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
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wealth, and is especially planned for the convenience 
of a family doing their own work. The estimated 
cost is from one thousand five hundred to two 
thousand dollars, according to the inside finish. 
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BETTER CULTURE NEEDED.—No business will 
pay unless it is worked for all it is worth—as the 
common saying is. 


As a business, farming should 
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be the most profitable of any, when carried on upon 
common business principles. But this is rarely 
done, and on the whole, farming does not pay 
nearly so well as it might, and can be made to do. 
What is mostly to be avoided, is the spreading of 
the work over too much land. If ten acres of land 
are thoroughly well cultivated, and the manure 
which would otherwise be used upon twenty or 
thirty acres, is concentrated upon the smaller area, 
the difference in profit will be found greatly in favor 
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of the better culture given the smaller lot. The 
average farm crops are toosmall for profit. Prices 
of all sorts of produce are Jow, and may in all prob- 
ability remain so, but if they were to advance con- 
siderably, it would be no reason why the soil should 
not be better cultivated and manured then it is. 
The land so spared can be seeded down to grass or 
clover, and a large quantity of fodder grown to in- 
crease the stock of manure. In every way, better 
culture of the soil will improve the condition of the 
farmer,thc value of his land,and enhance his profits. 





Raising Calves Away from the Cows. 


Old dairymen, as well as those just starting in 
the business, or those who keep but one or two 
cows, know how difficult it is to raise a calf that 
will grow and improve all the time away 
from the cow. Almost every agricultural 
paper has an article in it headed ‘To 
raise calves,’’? but none that I have ever 
seen went deeper into detail than to say, 
‘* feed fresh milk so long, then change to 
skim milk, and after awhile sour milk 
can be given with safety; a little oil-meal 





‘ 








the calf by the head, put two fingers into its mouth, 
and force its head into the milk. It may refuse to 
drink in spite of all your coaxing, if so, take away 
the milk and allow it to go hungry. until evening, 
when it will drink without trouble. In a few days 
the fingers may be slowly removed and the calf 
will learn to take its milk without aid. 

The first three days after removal from the cow, 
feed two quarts of fresh milk, warm from the cow (a. 
little boiling water will keep it at that temperature). 
three times a day. Then commence on 

skim-milk, take three quarts at first, warm 
it to blood heat, add a tablespoonfal of oil- 
meal that you have first boiled in one pint. 
of water, give this food night and morning. 
In four or five days increase the oil-meal to. 
two spoonfuls, and if your calf is in the 
stable, see that the bedding is fresh and al? 
the surroundings clean. Ifthe calf begins - 
to show signs of scouring, take two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, burn it black in a pan, 
thin with a little water, divide into two 
doses, add fifteen drops of laudanum to 
each dose, and give this from a bottle be- 
fore feeding night and morning. If two 
doses are not enough, give two more. The 
third week, corn-meal may also be added 
and the milk increased to a gallon; take 
the corn-meal and make it up as you would 
for a pone, bake it well and crumb it into 
the milk, a piece about two inches square, 
once a day for three days, then twice a day. 
Now hang up in the stable a bunch of bright. 
blades or clean bay for the calf to learn to 
eat on. As soon as it will eat well, cut a lit. 
tle hay, wet it with warm water and sprinkle 
over it a little wheat bran and ground 
oats, corn-meal or Oil-meal (oats being the best). 
After it eats well, discontinue the milk at night, giv- 
ing this in its place. It is well to bear in mind that 
there are simple standards to go by, if you are a 
careful watcher, you will be able to judge for your 
self if your calf needs more milk and more meal to 
improve without sickening it. About the seventh 
or eight week the calf is ready for a reguler pro- 
portion of good, strong feed, although if there is 
plenty of skim-milk on the farm, it can still be 
given that to drink. The following is my standard 
of proportions for every one hundred weight of the 
living calf. It is mixed wet, and fed night and 
morning : One pound of cut hay, one-quarter pound. 
of wheat bran, one-quarter pound of oat meal, one- 
eighth pound of either corn-meal or linseed oil- 
meal. This is the amount for each feed, adding to 
the morning feed a small pinch of salt. If the calf 

















is advisable.’’ This is about the sum and 
substance of all of them; rarely propor- 
tions, or directions in case of sickness, 
anc. rules for care, beyond filling their 
stomachs, arc giver. The great trouble 
lies in proportioning and mixing the food, 
so as to secure a constant growth, and at 
the same time save the cream from your 














cows for butter or other use. Calves will 
grow on skim milk, especially their 
paunch, but such shaggy, short-legged, 
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big-bellied creatures will dishearten the 








most hopeful breeder and send him back 
to the oJd time way of feeding his choice 
calf on the cow, to secure a good early 
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growth, unmindful of the loss he sustains. 

I find it is best to allow the cow to 
have her calf, the first three days, this insures 
strength and a fair start. On the evening of 
the third day, after the calf has sucked, put 
it in a stall by itself and never let it back to the 
cow again. Next morning take two quarts of fresh 
milk from the cow, and enough hot water to keep 
it up to the temperature at which it left the cow; 
get some one to hold the bucket, while you take 








Fig. 83.—PLaN OF SECOND FLOOR. 


is on good grass, the bulk of hay need only be 
enough to hold well the mixed meal. As the calf 
increases in age and weight, the amounts must be 
increased in proportion until your full-grown cow 
receives from two to two and a half pounds of hay 
for every one hundred sounds of her live weight. 
By following these simple directions, giving your 
calves a little sunshine and exercise, and using 
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your own good judgment, for your own peculiar 
‘case, you can not fail to grow as good, if not better 
‘calves, than the cows themselves can raise. 

N. B. Do not bother with leather nailed to the 
bottom of feed-troughs, gum-teats, gum-spouts, 
watering pot-spouts, or any of the many other 
devices to teach a calf to suck. There isno way so 
reliable and so sure, and one from which the calf 
van be so easily broken to drink for itself, as the 
old-fashioned two-finger method. O. D. F. 





Gateway in a Wire Fence. 
——~<. 
Regular posts and bars at a passage-way through 
a wire fepce are useful, though inconvenient as 











Fig. 1.—GATEWAY IN A WIRE FENCE. 


anything can be. They are, moreover, unsightly. 
Gates also break the uniformity of the line of fence, 
and though convenient, offer a challenge to any 
breechy beast to jump overthem. A convenient 
substitute for a gate is illustrated in the accom- 
pauying engraving, tigure1. Light galvanized iron 
‘chains, having a “‘ buckle” near one end, by which 
they may be loosened or tightened, so as to be of 
just the right length, anda snap-hook at the other. 
These are both shown of larger size in figures 2 and 
3. The chains are attached by screw-eyes to the 
posts, and should correspond in number, as well as 


. in position, with the wires. Thus they appear to be 


a continuation of the same, and as they are larger, 
they appear to the animals to be stronger, and even 
more dangerous than barbed wire—hence are 
avoided. A short rod of iron may be made to con- 
nect them at the hook-ends, and so in opening and 
‘closing the way, they mayall be moved at once. 


Winter Butter. 
—~<>— 

The Channel Island cattle refute the theories of 
the fossils, who hold that winter butter is distin- 
guished from summer butter, by its large percentage 
of margarine making it crumble, and that flavor and 
color depended upon oleine. They give us butter 
of the highest flavor, the highest color, and the 
greatest firmness, allat the same time. Pale but- 
ter, even in winter, is often as soft as lard, and 
flavorless as what we now-a-days so well know as 
**oleo-margarine.’’ The winter butter with which 
our markets are now supplied, though it lacks the 
peculiar flavor given by grass in spring and early 
summer, is nevertheless high flavored and delicious. 
It is not perceptibly firmer than June butter at the 
same temperature ; in the operations of the dairy 
it comes as quickly, and is worked as easily, and 














Figs. 2 and 3.—BUCKLE AND SNAP HOOK FOR 
CHAIN GATE. 


it exists even in Jarger proporiionin the milk. The 
old writers, and indeed, some modern ones, seem 
to have considered’only the time of the year, and 
the food of the cows, ignoring altogether the 
length of time since calving, and the well-known 
changes which take place in the milk of an in-calf 
cow. The winter butter which commands the 


market, is made from the milk of fresh cows, 
which are generally fed with a view to induce a 
large flow of rich milk, even in cold weather, 


>. 


der the modest name, ‘‘ Subscriber,” 
a drawing of a frame (see illustration below) for 
bundling corn-fodder, which appears to be highly 
useful and convenient. If our readers wait 
until next September to make it, their corn will 
be bound in the old styie. If, however, they take 
a stormy day now and make it, or several, they 
will save both time and fodder. ‘Subscriber’ 
says: ‘‘It saves half the fodder, and makes it easy 
to handle in winter. The uprights are two pieces 
of scantling two feet long and eighteen inches 
apart; upon those at the bottom, nail two pieces 
of board, having the space between the uprights 
somewhat cut out, as shown in the diagram. Nail 
this frame upon two pieces of plank for a base, at- 
tach a stout stick fora lever, four feet long, by a 
four inch bolt to the top of one of the uprights, 
and fix aspike or a pin in the opposite one, to 
hook the lever under while you tie the bundle. A 
nail is driven near the top, outside on the scant- 
ling to which. the lever is attached, and upon 
thisthe twine is hung. The self-binder twine is 
the best and cheapest for common use.”’ 





ForK FoR HANDLING CoRN-FODDER.—The same 
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| a screw-opening to put in the hot water, fits into 
the lower part, which is also lined with the felt or 
| double blanket. The heater is filled with boiling 
water and put in its place, wrapped in a piece of 
blanket to keep the heat and moderate it. A nest, 
covered with a sheet of paper, which can be re- 
moved when soiled, is put on the shelf. A paste- 
board box, upon half-inch cleats, makes a good nest. 
































Fig. 1.—AaA WARMED NEST BOX. 


A thermometer is kept in the nest, so that the 
warmth may be regulated by putting more blanket 
over the heater, or by ventilating the brooder by 
holes in the door, closed by corks. Chipped eggs 
will be hatched in such a brooder; weak chicks 
may be saved, and all the losses by chicks being 
crushed in the nest are avoided. The heat is ad- 
mitted to the vest by holes in the shelf. 





correspondent makes a practical suggestion, which 
we are sure will prove of value to hundreds of the | 
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| glazed coops set in a sunny place out of doors for 





























Another brooder is shown at figure 2. This is a 
larger and shallower box, having atray in the 
upper part with a slatted or wire gauze floor, upon 
which the heater rests ; alid is made to cover this 
tray. This heat descends through the fivor of the 
tray into the lower part of the brooder, which is 
hung closely with short folds of flannels or woolen 
cloth for the chicks to nestle among. This is 
shown in the illustration. A glazed cover is put 
over the front of the brooder where the chicks are 
fed. Newly hatched chicks do not want feeding 
for twenty-four hours or more, but they will drink 


some water eagerly, and this should be supplied 
a. to them in a shallow plate. If one is taken in the 
hand and its beak is dipped in the water, it learns 


FRAME FOR BUNDLING CORN FODDER. 


readers of the American Agriculturist. It is, that | 
the fork used for handling corn-fodder should | 
have the points of the tines removed. This will 
prevent it constantly piercing the stalks, which | 
once attached to the fork, must be removed by the | 
hand, before anything else is done. | 

| 


mee 


Early Chickens. 


—< 


The greatest prefit in poultry keeping is from 
the early chickens. By good feeding and manage- 
ment, some of the hens may be brooding in Jan- 
uary, and all the chicks may be saved by the use of 
artificial brooders. Incubators are used by experts 
with success, but farmers and ordinary poultry 
keepers are rarely successful with these machines. 
Brooders, however, may be used by any person, 
even a boy or girl, who will simply see that the 
heat is not excessive, and when the chicks open 
their mouths, give them fresh air. Eighty degrees 
is quite enough warmth for newly hatched chicks, 
which are taken from the nest as they come out, 
and are placed in the brooder until all the brood is 
out, when they may be removed to a warm, glazed 
coop, with the hen. We have had young chicks 
thus nursed until they were strong, which ran 
about in the snow in February with great pleasure 
and comfort, and not one was lost out of a lot of 
ninety, which were all hatched in January. All 
that is required is to have a warm part of the build- 
ings or an attic-room for the setting hens, and 


the chicks when they come from the brooder. The 
brooder is a wooden box eighteen inches square or 
thereabouts, one end opening as a door and closing 
tight, lined with hair felt, or blanket cloth, and 
having a shelf in the middle, and a glass in the 
upper half of the door, so that the chicks may be 
seen. A tin heater (see fig. 1), having handles and 








' this sbould be attended to at once. 


to drink at once. Crumbs of corn bread or cracked 

wheat are good food for such young chicks while 
they are in the brooder. It will interest some per- 
sons to know, that in some hospitals in Paris simi- 
lar warm brooders have been used for weakly in- 
fants for many years, and the writer saw them there 
thirty years ago, used in almost precisely the same 
manner as is here described for the first mentioned 
brooder for chicks. 

i ee 

SELECT THE SERD Corn.—It is not so well re- 
membered as it should be, that as the seed is, so is 
the crop. It is estimated that two years ago the 


| use of poor seed in several of the Western States, 


reduced the yield of thecorn crop five hundred 
million bushels, entailing a loss of at least one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, or enough to give 
fifteen dollars to every family in the United States, 
orthirty dollars to every farmer. The selection of 
seed should be the first consideration. It should 
not be left in the mass in the crib, until only the 
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Fig. 2.—A CONVENIENT BROODER, 


refuse remains, but if the ears have not been already 
chosen, and put safely away for use when wanted, 
Corn is a plant 
which soon becomes acclimated, then thrives bet- 
ter in its own locality, than elsewhere. But if any 
is to be brought from a distance for a necessary 
change, ii should be procured from a northern lo- 
cality, for the reason that it will be an earlier, and 
consequently a safer kind to introduce. The best 
single ears, filled out to the end and well shapen, 
are better than poorer double ears, for if a farmer 
can secure one good ear on each stalk, he will have 
a yield of one hundred bushels of grain to the acre. 
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Sussex Cattle. 
— 


The valuable breed of cattle, native to the moun- 
tain pastures of East Sussex in England, seem, un- 
til quite recently, to have been ignored by Ameri- 
can breeders. The breed is in a sense intermediate 
between the Devons and the Herefords, with both 
of which breeds they have been somewhat crossed. 
Like other pure breeds (and we have reason to sup- 
pose this to be one of the pure or original breeds 
of ancient Britain), we believe that it will take an 
infusion of foreign blood and completely absorb 
it, so that after a few generations not a trace can 
be discovered. This quality is remarkable in the 
Devons, aud is the cause of the remarkable fixed- 
ness of the type. We have hod for a long time in 
this country the Devons, the Herefords, the Short- 
horns among the peculiarly beef breeds of British 
cattle. More receutly the Polled Angus and Gallo- 
ways, and the West 
Highlanders, and it 
might well be asked : 
“What more do beef 
raisers or the markets 
want ?”? Nevertheless 
we welcome the Sus- 
sex cattle as one of 
those “ Good yifts of 
God,”. which Ameri- 
ean farmers cannot 
ignore, and for which 
we ought to be 
duly thankful. Well 
placed, well bred, and 
well cared for, they 
may prove’ them- 
selves better adapted 
tosome sections than 
any other breed we 
have. As will be seen 
from the portrait of 
the superb animal, 
which we select as 
showing the charac- 
teristic points of the 
breed; there is strong 
resemblance to the 
Devons. The color 
is very similar; the 
general style, car- 
riage, and, in many 
points, the form, 
strikingly so. At the 
same time there is less delicacy of bone, of head, 
and horn. In the carcass there is a resemblance of 
the broad-backed Hereford—great width of loin, 
full flank and twist, with fair crops, deep brisket, 
and broad breast. There is a certain coarseness, 
which is in marked contrast to both the breeds 
with which we institute a comparison, but this is 
well offset by the hardiness for which the breed is 
famous. In fact it really seems strange, that cattle 
concerning which Youatt wrote as long ago as 
1834, that the oxen ‘‘had all the activity of the 
Devon, with the strength of the Hereford, and the 
propensity to fatten, and the beautiful fine-grained 
flesh of both,’’ should have been so nearly overlook- 
ed by our wide-awake breeders. Youatt adds: *‘ Ex- 
perience has shown, they possess as many of the 
good qualities of both as can be combined in one 
frame,’ Their hardiness seems to render them 
especially adapted to the north-western parts of our 
country, and we hope they may there develop beef 
qualities, which will be of great advantage to that 
magnificent grazing section. 


-_ Do 


Water For Stock.—Farm animals often suffer 
more from want of water in the winter, than in the 
summer. Ice and snow will not do instead of water. 
They injure the animals by abstracting heat from 
the stomach, and a drink of ice-cold water is quite 
sufficient to destroy the foetus in a cow or a ewe, by 
chilling it fatally. Many cases of this kind occur 
from this cause. Hence, a good, deep well, or a 
well supplied, deep cistern, is a great advantage in 
a barn yard for winter use. It has well paid those 
farmers who have a large stove in the basement of 
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the barn, or stable, to warm the floorabove and the 
water used for the stock, both for drink and for 
mixing the food. A noted dairyman who supplied 
his cows in this way wit warm water, with meal 
in it, found the milk to increase twenty-five per 
cent., and the cream more still. This, of course, 
paid very well for the fuel and the trouble, 





The Mule. 


JOHN M. STAHL. 


— 

There were in the country at the beginning of 
last year, 11,169,683 horses and 1,914,126 mules. It 
is apparent that mules are not a popular class of 
farm stock among us. In Mexico, the Central 
American States, South America, a majority of the 
countries of Europe, and in large portions of Asia 
and Africa, they occupy a more prominent position 
in agriculture than does the horse. Mules are the 
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most thickly distributed in the South; yet this 
does not show that they are unfitted for the North. 
Illinois leads in the number of horses, while Mis- 
souri, but a little lower in latitude, leads in number 
of mules. Delaware has one mule for every five 
horses—a larger ratio than that of many States far- 
ther South. While the mule or ass has been the 
favorite beast of burden in warm countries because 
it could endure the heat better than the horse, we 
have abundant proof that the mule is just as well 
adapted to the climatic conditions of even the most 
northern portions of our country. 

The mule is a more desirable farm animal than 
the horse. It is acknowledged on all hands that 
the mule is the more hardy. In fact, its hardiness 
and ruggedness have become proverbial, and the 
notorious ‘‘army mule ’’ is considered to afford the 
best possible illustration of animal endurance. 
Street car companies testify that the mule ‘‘ wears” 
better than the horse ; and this is the testimony of 
every farmer who has driven mules for years. This 
quality of the mule consists in enduring not only 
work, but neglect and hardship as well. One reason 
why the mule has been so popular in the South, is 


| that it could, and the horse could not, withstand the 
| neglect and privation, made part of its lot. 


It is 
equally indifferent to cold and heat—working with- 
out inconvenience where the temperature is so high 
that a horse would succumb, and passing unscathed 
through the severest storms of winter. Although 
subjected to privation, neglect, and hard labor, the 
mule is rarely sick. Those who have handled both 
are ready to testify to the greater amount of disease 
among the horses. A horse usually becomes sick 
just when its services are needed the most, and 














when sickness is sure to occasion vexatious delay 
and loss. Has not your horse had the colic nine 
times when at work, and when you needed him to 
once, when at leisure? The answer will be almost 
unanimously in the affirmative. A day’s work in 
the corn, wheat or hay field at certain times may 
be worth fifty dollars. Certainly it is a great merit 
in a work animal if it can be depended upon at 
such a time ; and the mule is just such an animal. 
The expense of keeping a mule is less than. that 
of keeping a horse. Inthe matter of shelter and 
grooming there may be a saving; in the matter of 
food there always is. My experience has demon- 
strated that a mule which will do as much work 
as any horse of his size, will require not more than: 
two-thirds as much food. The cost of food per 
year for a horse on the farm will vary with the loca- 
tion; but for the country over, the average will not 
be far from fifty dollars. It is apparent that the 
saving by keeping 
mules would buy 
many convenientts 
and provide not a few 
luxuries. These good 
points of the mule, 
making it for a work 
animal upon the farm 
the superior of the 
horse, are so gener- 
ally admitted, that 
we are forced to the 
conclusion that there 
being six times as 
many horses as mules 
in the country, is due 
to an unfounded pre- 
judice. Get at the 
bottom of the matter 
and it will be found 
that the objections 
to the mule are but 
two—his disposition 
and appearance. The 
mule has been made 
the victim of the wits 
of the day. Because 
he is not a thing of 
beauty, he has been 
made a butt, especi- 
ally in regard to his 
kicking propensities. 
This has been per- 
sisted in so Jong, that 
people have come to believe it. But ask the 
mule-driver, and he will tell you that the mule 
is less likely to kick than the horse, because it 
is more patient and docile. I have found mules 
Taore patient and docile than horses. Treat- 
ment that would drive a horse frantic, a mule 
will endure without the slightest demonstration. 
The pleasantest team I ever drove on the farm was 
a span of mules; I never knew them to kick, and 
I could leave them standing in the ficld for hours, 
and find them all right when I returned. Yet I 
confess, is has been my experience that a mule will 
run away more frequently than a horse. But who 
ever heard of a mule injuring itself, or making any 
serious breakages when running away? In a ma- 
jority of cases a team of runaway horses: injure 
themselves, and demolish whatever is attached to 
them. A frightened horse is senseless, and, will 
run, until it can run no further. Whena runaway 
is occasioned by fright, the mule stops as soon as! 
it gets away from what it considers to be dangerous. 
There may be vicious mules. I do not doubt, 
that there are ; for it is certainly strange that the. 
treatment accorded it does not make every mule. 
vicious. Decent treatment is the exception. The. 
prejudice against them meets the mule at the very- 
beginning of life, and it is kicked and cuffed, tor-. 
mented by boys, and in every way treated, as if the. 
object were to make it ill-tempered and vicious. 
That the mule is ugly, Idv not deny. Is beauty- 
so essential a qualification for a work animal on. 
the farm that its absence is fatal? I do not blame. 
the young man for not wishing to drive or ride a. 
mu!e when he goes courting; nor would I care to. 
drive a mule in my carriage. But one or two horsea 
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can be kept for such purposes, and the balance of 
the work animals be mules. Many farmers keep at 
least two teams: one of these may be horses, and 
the other mules. It would be better so. Every 
farmer who has decently handled both mules and 
horses, will bear me out in the assertion that it 
would be vastly to the benefit of our material in- 
terests if we overcome a groundless prejudice, and 
kept on our farms at least as many mules as horses. 


Corn Growing in the South. 
—~<__ 

The small yield of corn in the Southern States is 
proverbial, yet corn is a tropical plant. This small 
yield is due to two causes: the use of any kind of 
seed, poor or good, as it may happen; and the cus- 
tom of growing it in single stalks instead of two or 
inahill. Hill planting, or as it is called, ‘“‘ check 
row,” seems to be the best adapted for this crop 
because it gives abundance of light and air, which 
are required to mature the growth of leaf without 
which there cannot be a full crop of grain. Three 
stalks in a hill at three or three and a half feet 
apart, will give a full yield, which one stalk at these 
distances cannot possibly do. Hence, thirty bushels 
of corn per acre is considered a fine crop, while the 
average is rarely more than half as much. The 
past season we have known many fields to give no 
more than ten bushels per acre, which with thicker 
planting; earlier preparation; some manuring and 
better cultivation, might have given fifty. The 
bull-tongue is a bad implement for working corn, 
for the reason that it breaks the roots and checks 
the growth, at the very time when the whole force 
of the plant is needed to fill the forming ear; 
level and shallow cultivation is preferable, especi- 
ally where the sun’s heat is so great at midday. 








Drainage of Land. 


COL, GEO. C. BRUCE, W. VA. 
ee 
Drainage of land, does it pay ? Emphatically, yes. 

Look at the experience of all the countries of 
Europe for these last fifty years. The amount of. 
farm drainage carried out in Great Britain, France, 
and Holland alone, is enormous. In Great Britain it 
has been done chiefly by tenants or occupiers of land 
under Jease for fixed periods of time. In Scotland 
and England fully one-fourth of the drainage has 
been effected at the sole expense of the tenants 
(not owners) of soil, and perhaps about one-half of 
such operations at the joint expense of owners and 
occupiers. Ask the occupiers of highly rented land 
(paying from fifteen to twenty dollars per annum 
per acre) does it pay you to go to such expense in 
drainage, and they will invariably show you, that 
were it not for good drainage,they could not contract 
to pay such large rents. Sometimes the tenant 
undertakes to do all the drainage, borrowing the 
money, which is to be repaid in six instalments, 
within a limited period, with half-yearly interest 
added, so satisfied is he that he gains far more by 
the increaséd value of crops, than he pays for the 
drainage works. Such is the faith on the other side 
of the Atlantic in the thorough drainage of land, 
that you may see, even large outfalls mace by tun- 
nelling under rivers to obtain a proper level to drain 
farming land. During the past fifty years, all well- 
managed farms have been more or less drained. 
In Holland, so enterprising and energetic have the 
land-owners been, that specially extensive drainage 
works have been carried out to reclaim land, that 
is below the sea leve] at high water. There, some 
of the richest pasture land is reclaimed by embank- 
ments from the sea, and at the inside and at the 
foot of these embankments are cut large canals, or 
water courses, for the retention of the surface 
water of the adjacent lands, until the sea ebbs to 
such a point, that it can be discharged. The bot- 
toms of these canals are sometimes below low 
water, and to empty them large engines and pumps 
are required to raise the water from the canal, and 
discharge it into the sea at and near to low water. 
It is from this once submerged, but now reclaimed 





land, that we obtain in this country that famous 
reed of cows called “Holsteins.” With all this _ 


expenditure of capital to keep back the sea, and 
retain so much of the water of the enclosed tracts 
as is needed for the land, the Dutch consider that 
investment has paid well. Here we have com- 
paratively little land depressed below sea level, 
which needs great embankments to keep out the 
encroachments of the sea. Ours is for the most 
part simply the getting rid of water of ordinary 
springs, and the surplus of surface water in times 
of excessive rainfall. Land that is thoroughly 
drained, produces a finer grade, as well as a greater 
quantity of wheat, corn, turnips, etc., etc. It 
yields also much superior grass, and consequently 
carries more of and a heavier description of cattle. 
For all uses that the farmer wants land.drained land 
is much superior to that which is undrained. Upon 
drained land, cold subterranean waters that retard 
vegetation are removed, air and heat that promote 
the growth of all plants penetrate the soil, crops 
ripen better and mature faster. In certain sea- 
sons, crops that will not ripen at all on undrained 
land, are, upon well drained land, fully developed. 


Cement Pipes and Chimneys. 


Cement may be made to serve a great many use- 
ful purposes ; among others the construction of 





Fig. 1.—MAKING CEMENT PIPE. 


underground water or drain pipes, and chimneys, 
where brick and stone are not procurable. The 
mode of making cement or concrete pipes is as fol- 
lows: The ditch is dug only large enough for the pipe 
at the bottom, a Jayer of cement is spread about 
an inch thick, or for large pipes an inch and a half. 
A smooth wooden core of the shape of the pipe to 
be made is then bedded in the cement, and covered 
with it to a proper thickness (see fig. 1). Earth is 
then carefully thrown over the cement, and gently 
stamped so that the cement is not disturbed. The 
core is then slowly twisted around, drawn forward 
a few inches over a new bed of cement, and is 





Fig. 2.—BOX MOLD FOR CEMENT CHIMNEY. 


again covered with cement and earth, and so the 
work goes on until all is finished, water is then 
turned in, and if all is found right, the ditch is 
filled up, and thus the job is completed. This is the 
cheapest and most durable pipe that can be made. 

A cement chimney is equally cheap and service- 
able. The concrete should be maGe of one part of 
cement, two parts of sharp sand, and five 
parts of clean gravel. The cement and 
sand are mixed dry, very evenly, and then 
water is added to a quantity not larger 
than can be used before it sets bard, and 
all is mixed into a thin mortar. The 
gravel previously wetted is then mixed 
with the cement, so that every particle of 
it is covered. In building a chimney, a 
——""_ box mould (fig. 2), is used, and a wooden 
Fig. 3. core with a handle for drawing it up (fig. 
3). The bottom of the chimney is made, by placing 
the box on a solid foundation, over which a Jayer of 
six inches of cement is spread. The coreis then set 
in the center, the concrete placed around it, and is 
well rammed ; the core is drawn up carefully about 
three or four inches, with a twisting motion, so 
as not to disturb the partly hardened concrete ; 
the mould is also lifted the same distance. This 
space is then filled with concrete, and this is 











rammed down with a pounder so as to make it 
quite solid. The mould and core are again lifted 
and filled, and so on until the desired hight is 
reached. Chimneys with two or more flues may 
be made by using a large box and several cores, 


American Thorough-bred Horses. 


A. B. ALLEN. 





> 

Formerly thorough-bred horses, as usually bred 
here, were either a trifle under or over fifteen 
hands high, as a general rule, very few reaching to 
or exceeding fifteen and one-half hands. Their 
weight in working condition varying from nine hun- 
dred to twelve hundred pounds. Stallions of this 
size were not suitable to get sufficiently stout class 
of roadsters, and in consequence of this, our 
farmers would seldom take their mares to them, 
even if their services were offered at quite moder- 
ate prices, as they often were, when not fast enough 
to win at a race, or for some other reason not kept 
on the course. Now among the best, and we believe 
the most successful breeders, thorough-breds are 
preferred of fifteen and one-half to sixteen and 
one-half hands high, and weighing eleven bun- 
dred to thirteen hundred pounds. These are large 
enough to get powerful carriage horses and general 
roadsters, on cold-blooded mares of good size. In 
England occasional thorough-breds attain seven- 
teen hands, and we believe Harkaway and Hark- 
forward were a trifle over this ; but are not certain 
as to the fact. This is rather an undesirable size, 
but they were splendid horses, very fleet, and got 
superior stock, A grandson of Harkaway, we are 
informed, is now standing in Kentucky, and is a 
worthy descendant of this great horse. 
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The Man and the Boy. 


EBEN E, REXFORD. 
— 

Many farmers are too careless about the boys. 
They seem to act on the belief that the boys will 
take care of themselves, and it is not necessary to 
do much for them beyond feeding and clothing 
them, and getting what work they can out of them. 
Of course, they send them to school, but there is 
another sort of education which every farmer ought 
to supervise, and that is a practical one. 

Boys are quick to learn, and you have only to get 
them interested in a thing, to teach them how to 
do it. When you set them at a new piece of work, 
explain it tothem. Tell them not only how to do 
this or that thing, but why you doit. Explain the 
reasons for it, and set them to thinking for them- 
selves. Encourage them to be self-reliant, and 
when they have done anything well, give them the 
credit to which they are entitled. Treat the boyas 
if he were a man—for he is, on a smaller scale than 
yourself—and he will act likea man. Take him 
into your confidence, and make a companion of 
him, and he will surprise you by his manliness and 
his sensible ideas. These ideas may be crude, but 
the germ of sense is in them, and it is your duty to 
assist in their development in every possible way. 

Too many men make their boys feel that they are 
of little or no account while they are boys. Lay a 
responsibility on a boy, and he will meet it in a 
manful spirit. On no account ignore their dis- 
position to investigate. Help them to understand 
things. Encourage them to know what they are 
about. We are too apt to treat a boy’s seeking 
after knowledge as mere idle curiosity. ‘Don’t 
ask qnestions,”’ is poor advice to boys. If you do 
not explain puzzling things to them, you oblige 
them to make many experiments before they find 
out, and though experimental knowledge is best, 
in one sense, in another it is not, for that which can 

be explained clearly, does not need experimetting 
with. If the principle involved is understood, 
there is no further trouble, and the boy car go 
ahead intelligently. 

Do not wait for the boy to grow up before you 
begin to treat him as an equal. A proper amount 
of confidence, and words of encouragement and 
advice, and giving him to understand that you trust 
him in many ways, helpsto make a man of him 
long before he is a man in either stature or years. 
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A Very Complete Barn. 


ROEHRIG, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
>— 


F. L. 


This barn, which is now being built for Mr. 
Simon Bannerman, at Esdaile, Wis., is exceedingly 
well adapted for a large Western farm. The base- 
ment contains a vegetable cellar, cistern, boiler- 
room, cow stable with stanchions for nineteen 
cows, box-stall, bull-pen, calf-stall, sheep-pen, and 
piggery. The basement is nine feet high in the 
clear. On the main floor, we have two double 
stalls, and one box-stall for horses, a small harness 
closet, tool-house, poultry-house, stairway to base- 
ment, bins for grain, feeding-box, steam-box, hay- 
scales, and shutes to vegetable cellar, and to base- 
ment. The plan of the structure is such that a 
drive-way twelve fect wide runs longitudinally 
through the centre of the barn, thus giving two 
large hay-bays on each side. At right angles to 
this drive-way runs the cross-floor, or threshing- 
floor, on which are located the various machines, 
as the grist-mill, corn-sheller, feed-cutter, and 
threshing-machive. The vegetable cutter would, 
of course, be in the basement, and the grind-stone 
and wood-saw, all of which could be run by 


power, could be placed where most convenient. 

The dimensions upon the basement plan make 
the barn forty-two feet wide, and ninety feet long. 
The posts are twenty feet high, that is, the dis- 








pieces bedded in the cement. A layer of salt, is 
put between the concrete and the planking, so as 
to prevent rotting of the wood. The floor of the 
main story (not under the hay-bays), is of two-inch 
tongued and grooved spruce plank surfaced on 
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one side, well-driven together, and nailed to each 
joist with twenty-penny nails. The bottom of the 
horse stable is concrete, five inches deep, having 
movable slatted floors and with a cast-iron gutter 








Fig. 1.—A COMPLETE BARN—PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION, 


tance from the sill to the plate is twenty feet. The 
foundation walls are twenty inches thick, built of 
good flat-stone. For economy, the south wall of 
the barn is carried upon four stone piers, with win- 
dows and doors between. The inner walls of the 
cistern are two feet thick, and the whole inside of 
the cistern is well rendered in cement, and sup- 
plied with a man-hole and overflow pipe. The 
bottom of the entire basement is paved with small 
cobble-stones well pounded down, and covered with 
a concrete floor six inches deep, made of freshly 
burnt Rosendale cement, clean coarse sand, and 
good gravel, The gutters are eighteen inches wide, 
graded so as to carry off the liquid manure behind 
the cow-stables. Cast-iron stench traps are set in 
these gutters, connected with a vitrified earthen 
drain-pipe, leading to the liquid manure tank 
under the manure pile in the barn yard. 

The exterior side walls are covered with one- 
inch dry merchantable white pine, rebated siding 
put on vertically, and securely nailed to each girth. 
The joints of the siding are covered with white 
pine, molded, mill-worked battens nailed to each 
bearing with two ten-penny finishing nails. The 
roof is covered with one by six-inch rough hemlock 
fence boards, placed two and one-half inches apart, 
and then shingled with best quality, eighteen-inch 
white pine shingles, laid five and one-half inches to 
the weather. The cattle stalls in the basement are 
floored with two-inch planking, firmly nailed to 





set in the concrete, and connected with the pipe 

for liquid manure, leading to the manure pit. 
There are three good ventilators; one in each 

bay. These ventilators are so arranged that they 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BASEMENT. 








tables, and conducting them to their respective 
lines in the root cellar. The poultry-house, and 
the tool-house, are entirely independent, and 
separated from the barn proper. The large barn 
doors slide into pockets between these apart- 
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ments, and the barn proper. The portion of the 
drive-way between the tool-house and poultry- 
house, is directly over the cistern, which is shown 
on the basement plan. This space, or portion of 
the drive-way, is covered with a gable roof, as 
shown in the perspective. By this means the barn 
doors, etc., can be left open, with no fear of the 
weather beating in. At the west end of the barn 
floor are reliable hay-scales, permanently set. 

In this barn there are no tie beams, there being a 
clear space from the floor to the cellar beams, up 


| near the peak of the roof. The required stability 


being secured by a judicious arrangement of braces 
and ties on each side of the barn over the hay-bays. 
On the plans S 7, isthe box for steaming food; S 
indicates the hay-shutes; H C, the small harness- 
closet ; G, the gutters; 7, the feeding-troughs in 
the piggery. The dotted squares show where the 
hay-shutes open into the basement ; and the small 
black square represents the basement posts for 
supporting the main floor above. The details of 
the barn, although interesting to the general 
reader, are as complete as possible for securing a 
perfect and harmonious whole. 

Mr. Bannerman bought the plans outright from 
the architect, and is at present doing the work him- 
self. The foundation walls were completed last 
autumn, and the hewing of his timber he will do 
this winter, so as to start the raising next spring. 





CLEANLINESS IN THE STABLE.—The common 
state of a stable is destructive to the health of a 
horse. The putrefying manure and urine, give 
forth the pungent ammoniacal odors, which injure 
the throat and lungs, and also the eyes of the ani- 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 


can be used as hay-shutes, by means of doors set 
at different hights, and made to swing in. Each 
shute has an inclosed ladder for reaching the top 
of the mow. The vegetable shute is made ac- 
cessible from the main floor for unloading vege- 


mal. This is is easily understood, when we know ~ 
that this corrosive gas rots harness, and destroys 
the varnish of carriages. Perfect cleanliness, which 
is much aided by the liberal use of gypsum or dry 
muck on the floor, to absorb any ammoniacal gas. 
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A Cheap Hay and Fodder Shed. 
Ripe 

A few years ago, having a larger crop of hay fod- 
der than was expected, and no room in the barns 

















to store it, we procured some planks and boards, 
and hastily built a shed, which was the cheapest 
and most serviceable building we ever had. The 
posts were set in the ground in two rows twenty- 
four feet apart, and sixteen feet apart in therows; 
two by six stuff was spiked from post to post, 
joined into them as shown in the engraving, which 
represents one bent of the building. The braces 
were carried across the top girt, and spiked to the 
rafters, thus stiffening the frame, and preventing 
it from spreading. A piece of two by six was 
spiked inside the posts for a plate to rest the rafters 
upon, and the rafters which came upon the posts, 
were spiked to them. The building stood upon an 
exposed part of the farm, and resisted the heaviest 
winds perfectly. It was boarded up on the sides, 
and had a drive-way through each bent, with wide 
doors every sixteen feet apart, for unloading. 
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Secure Laying and Sitting Box for Hens. 





There have been -several devices, some of them 
patented, for accomplishing this end, which we 
here show how to do by a simple, home-made 
contrivance. Take or make a box three feet long, 
by two feet wide(a, a). Take off one side as shown 
in the diagram ; tack on two cleats, and fit in a 
partition (d). Take out the partition, and cut a 
square hole, a little more than a foot square, near 


a 





LAYING AND SITTING NEST FOR HENS. 


one end, and *a notch an inch wide and six inches 
long on the opposite end. Make”’an opening for 
the hen to enter by (5), in the end of the box above 
the partition, and at the point where the notch is 
cut. The partition d, forms the floor of the laying 
and sitting room. A box afoot square and eight 
inches deep, is made to fit loosely in the opening 
in the floor. Thisis the nest, ¢. It is balanced on 
a hard wood edge, upon the end of a broad lever, 
which works upon another edge of hard wood, af- 
fixed to the bottom. A weight, h, placed near the 
end of the lever, counter-balances the nest as may 
be necessary, and a tin plate, g, attached to the end 
of the lever, will rise and close the opening 0, asa 
door, when the weight of the hen causes the nest 
todescend. The entire side, which is absent in 
the diagram, should be fastened on by screws soas 
to be easily removed, or attached by hinges to the 
bottom, soas to give access to the working parts. 
The sides of the nest must be greased, and of 
course the tin door must move up and down with- 
out any catching. The counter-balancing of the 
nest should be so adjusted, that the weight of six- 











teen average-sized eggs, say two pounds anda half, 
will bring it down. No laying hen weighs less 
than this, except bantams, and perhaps some of the 
Hamburgs. So whenever a hen is on the nest the 
door will be closed. -When she leaves it, the door 
will open. The advantages are that only one 
hen will occupy the nest at a time, and fighting 
over the eggs, and breakage, is thus prevented. 
Then,when a hen is set and is likely to be disturbed, 
the weight may be entirely removed, in which case 
the door will remain closed, whether she is upon 
or off the eggs. She may be let out towards even- 
Ing, daily, after the other hens have laid, or food 
and water may be placed for her on the floor. In 
this case, a pane of seven by nine glass ought to be 
inserted in the top, or on the fixed side. At hatch- 
ing time she should be shut in until she brings off 
her brood. It is, moreover, important that a por- 
tion of the top (i), should be removable, or hinged 
on so that an attendant may have access to the in- 
terior atany time. Access to the nest by egg-eating 
dogs, is by this method entirely prevented, unless 
the dogs are very small, in which case,a board a 
little wider than the door, placed six inches in 
front of it, and nailed firmly both at top and 
bottom, will exclude even them. 





A Corn Marker. 


Winter is the time for preparing for spring’s 
work, and making such useful implements and tools 





CORN MARKER, 


as may be needed. One of these farm conveniences 
is a good corn marker, which may be adapted for 
different widths of row. An engraving of a very 
good one, is here given. It is made of four pieces 
of two by six oak plank, bolted by six-inch carriage 
bolts to two cross planks; the heads of the bolts 
are couuter sunk in the plank runners, and the 
holes are plugged. A tongue is fitted to the front 
or rear cross-plank, so that it may be drawn either 
way. One end ofeach runner is rounded, and the 
other end is sharpened like a plow point, so as to 
make furrows if desired. These runners are placed 
thirty inches apart, making four rows. Another 
set of four runners may be bolted to the other side, 
three feet apart, making the extreme width nine 
feet, and by turning it over, the wider rows can 
be marked. The spaces may be varied as desired. 
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Pen for Weighing Stock. 
Si 

A frame for a pen around a weigh scales for 
weighing live stock, is made as follows (see il- 
lustration). A sill of four by four stuff receives 
three posts mortised into it, and three fence 
strips are nailed on the inside to the posts. 
Four of these panels are made to surround 
the scales. A clevis is fitted at each end of 
each board, though the posts and panels are 
fastened together by double hooks, as shown; 
the hooks are held together by two chain links, 
or eyes fitted to one panel may pass through the 
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PANEL OF PEN FOR WEIGHING STOCK, 


clevises, and be held by pins passed through them. 
The cham hooks, however, holding the panels 
somewhat loosely, act as hinges, so that any one 
panel may serve asa gate. The sills lie just out- 
side of the scale platform, and the panels are not 








of place, stout pins are driven outside of them, 
or cleats are nailed to the framework of the scales. 
E a 
Tools for Stone Work. 
te 
Stone is valuable, and a farm which has a supply 
of it, is not always to be despised on that account. 
It is the most durable and the cheapest building 


| 





Fig. 1.—TOOLS FOR STONE WORE. 


material. By a little management, the stone can 
be brought toa convenient shape for use. The 
tvols required, shown in figure 1, are: a chipping 


| hammer, a wedge and steel feathers, a striking 


| hammer; drill and bar for opening cracks in the 
| stone. The clipping hammer has a broad, sharp 


edge, and acts as a chisel for dressing the faces; and 
the sharp edges of the rectangular head, two by 
four inches, serve to dress down the edges and 
corners of the stones. The wedge is three by one 


| and a half inches, and the feathers are plates of 





steel as wide as the wedge, which they serve to 
protect. The striking hammer is three inches 
square, and six inches long, with a beveled edge 
around the faces, The drill is of one and a quarter 
inch octagonal steel, and is eighteen inches long, or 
if there are two, one is twelve inches long. The 
bar is four and a half feet long, and hasa sharp- 
edged steel point for striking into cracks and split- 
ting the stone, which it is usually easy to do. 

A large stone is broken by drilling a few holes in 





Fig. 2.—BREAKING A LARGE STONE, 


S 


it with a one-inch drill, and chipping a groove across 
the face along the line of holes, as shown at 
figure 2. A small, round wedge, with small feath- 
ers, is placed in each hole, and they are struck one 
after the other, in rotation. By this method, very 
large blocks are split with an even face. A small 
stone is easily split by chipping grooves across it, 
and then repeatedly striking along upon the groove 
with the face of the hammer. 





Breaking Prairie Sod. 
R. G@. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
> 

The great problem with the prairie settler is how 
to subdue the wild prairie sod and get it in proper 
condition for cultivation, for thereon depends his 
bread and butter. A new comer will receive plenty 
of advice how to do it, and in almost as many dif- 
ferent ways as he has advisers. Coming here from 
all parts of the world, they nearly all think, the way 
they farmed at home is also the proper way here; 
and if the season is propitious—as the one just 
past has been, most of them will succeed, in a 
measure, the results varying with the conditions of 
the season and the character of the soil they have 
to deal with. Others, going from one part of the 
territory to another, suppose that all Dakota soil 
may be treated alike successfully, without con- 
sidering that the territory is over four hundred and 
twenty-five miles in length, and embraces a great 
variety of soils. In the wheat fields of the Red 
River valley, where the sod is a deep black muck 
with a wet, clayey subsoil, they cannot break suc- 
cessfully over three inches deep ; experiments have 
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proved, that breaking four or five inches deep will 
delay the rotting of the sod two or three years, and 
as wheat is the ‘staple crop and cannot be well 
grown there, except the sod be weil rotted, it 
makes quite a difference with the farmer. In Cen- 
tral Dakota, where the soil is of a lighter nature, 
underlaid with a very dry, calcareous subsoil, the 
sod may be turned over four and five inches deep ; 
acrop of corn taken off the first year, and by thor- 
oughly scarifying the surface the second year, the 
farmer can secure a good crop of flax or oats, or 
even wheat. 

The secret of success in breaking up sod to have 
it rot quickly and thoroughly is, to do it when the 
the grass and roots are in an active stage of growth. 
An equally good rule, if any rule can be adopted, 
is to wait until the cattle can get good feeding on 
the new grass, and not break later than July first. 
Too early breaking is preferable to too late, as it 
gives an opportunity to get in a sod crop early, 
though, if the season is at all wet, thatearly broken 
will grow up to grass almost as bad as it was before, 
especially in low places. The true breaking season, 
all thiugs considered, is during the month of June. 
Some farms have a number of gravel knolls to con- 
tend with ; these spots should be attended to so 
soon as the frost is out of the ground in the spring; 
then with a good team and plow, they can be en- 
tirely turned over; butif you wait until the ground 
settles and the soil becomes dry, it is the next 
thing to an impossibility to make an impression on 
them with any common team. The disc harrow, 
in its place and season, is a grand tool; but to use 
it on breaking in the spring without back-setting 
one or two inches deeper than the sod was broken, 
is a mistake which makes many a bushel difference 
in the crop in the fall. It simply chops the sod 
into strips and blocks, leaving it in such shape, 
that the wind and sun will dry out every particle 
of moisture it contains, which should go towards 
feeding the crop. An experiment, which I made 
one year on twenty acres put into corn, which was 
a total failure, so far as corn was concerned, was 
evidence enough for me. If the harrow is used in 
the fall on ground that has been well back-set, the 
ground has a chance to settle and become firm be- 
fore spring planting. 

The cultivation of Dakota soil sets at naught all 
rules and maxims of the Eastern Sta‘es ; to wait in 
corn-planting until the oak leaf is as largeasa 
squirrel’s ear (provided we could find either), would 
not insure success; nor is it necessary to wait until 
the ground is warmed up, as was proved by the ex- 
hibition of white flint corn at our county fair this 
fall, that was put in the ground the fifteenth day 
of April. The soil is usually so dry at that time, 
that seed does not rot when planted so early, but 
is ready to germinate so soon as heat and moisture 
combine in proper degrees. 





Treatment of Wounds in Animals, 
—-—_ 
The winter season is always prolific of accidents, 


chiefly among horses, which are often badly blem- 


Fig. 1.—NEEDLE FOR SEWING UP WOUNDS. 


ished by cuts which are left to heal badly, without 
any assistance. When a horse with sharp calks 
kicks another, or when an animal falls upon ice, 
the skin is usually cut in an angular shape and the 





Fig. 2.—A WOUND SEWED TOGETHER. 


flap of skin hangs over in an unsightly manner, or 
in a torn cut the skin gapes open and makes a 
wound difficult. to heal. Asa rule a horse’s wound 
heals very rapidly under the simplest treatment. A 
curved needle (fig. 1) is used to sew up severe 





wounds, or even small cuts, and brings the edges 
together so as to unite very quickly. If stitches 
are required to hold the parts together, these are 
not made over and over as in common sewing, but 
a stich is made, the needle passing through both 
lips, the thread is cut and tied in the form shown 
in fig. 2. The curved needle, which has a sharp, 
double edged point, is passed through as shown, 
and the cord—a fine, white silk twist (if this is not 
obtainable, small linen fish line is excellent for the 
purpose)—is tied in square-knots, which are easily 
cut and drawn out when the wound is closed. 





A Back-woods Fail. 
——— 
Southern farming is perhaps to some extent the 


roughest in the country. This is owing in a great 


BACKWOODS FLAIL. 
measure to the absence of manufactories of tools 
and implements in the Southern States, and also to 
the extreme poverty of many of the farmers, who 
lost everything but their lands during the war. But 
they are by no means poor in native ingenuity, and 
the farms are often furnished with tools and fittings 
of all kinds, made of wood without any part of 
iron about them. Recently we came across a far- 
mer thrashing oats with a flail, made of one piece of 
tough, whjte oak, which is here shown. A portion 
of the wood was beaten and twisted into loose 
fibres, so as to become quite supple, and the beater 
worked as easily and effectively as the best flail 
fitted with an eel skin we ever saw. 


A Bag Holder. 


For holding open the mouths of grain bags, we 
use holders made as shown in the engraving. A 
piece of hickory or white oak is bent into a half 
circle, and the ends are passed through a some- 
what larger rod of the same kind of wood, and 
wedged fast. A screwis driven into each end of 
the rod, and is filed to a point. To use it, the 
mouth of the bag is put through the half circle, 
and the edge is turned down over the holder, and 














BAG HOLDER. 


over the sharp points, which hold it firmly. The 
bag is then held with ease while it is filled, or it 
may be hung upon two hooks, or the holder may 
be fitted in a frame on a stand, so that one can use 
it without any help to hold the bags. 5 








How To Turn a MANvRE Heap.—The interior 
of a manure heap, when it is well put up, heats 
and rots rapidly, but the outside is cool and does 
not decompose. To turn the heaps then is a 
necessary work at this season. Make the heap 
square and flat at the top, so that it will keep all 
the rain which falls upon it. When it has heated 
and cooled down in the center, begin at one side 
and turn it over, putting the outside in the center 
of the new heap, and the decayed manure all 
around it. Move half the pile in this way. Then 
begin at the other end and proceed in the same 
way; thus makiny:two heaps. Place the fresh 
manure carried out on each side of these heaps 
and where the old pile stood, and keep it closely 
piled against them. This will draw the heat to the 
fresh manure. In course of time, the two heaps 
are thrown back again into one. This is excellent 
work to keep one warm in cold weather, better 
and more healthful than sitting around a stove, 





Tool for Wire Fencing. 
—>> 
Having had occasion to put up a considerable 
length of wire fencing, 1 was troubled with the 
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Fig. 1.—TOOL FoR WIRE FENCING. 








number of separate tools. 1 therefore directed the 
blacksmith to make a combined tool, which proved 
very handy, and saved a great deal of time and 
trouble. The accompanving sketch sufficiently 
describes it (see fig. 1). It has a wrench, a hammer 
or hatchet, and a claw for drawing staples. It is 
an original invention, not patented, and may be used 
without fear of patent agents demanding royalties. 
To draw up the wires, Iuse a long screw-rod with 
an-eye at one end (fig.1), and a nut at another. 
It is eighteen inches long, and after the wire is put 
up and loosely stapled, it is drawn tight by turning 
the nut on the outside of the post. My straining 
post is made as shown at figure2. By having the 
brace end above the line of the top wire the post 
cannot be lifted as it would be were it above the 
brace, and so, exerted a leverage on tho post; the 


























Fig. 2.—SECTION OF WIRE FENCE. 


lowerend of the brace being below the ground, it 
cannot push the post over against which the thrust 
comes. H. 8. 


Wheat Culture. 
D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
gee 

The advice to sow wheat early, like that to plow 
deep, requires to be taken advisedly, and should 
not be followed by wheat culturists in all parts of 
our country. It may do for the more northern lat- 
itudes, where winter sets in earlier, and is longer 
than it is in the south; but in the latter section, 
the majority of farmers find it best to sow late. 
Wheat sown too early, gets such a vigorous growth 
the same year, as to become almost invariably badly 
damaged by the fly. If sown early, and on rich and 
mellow soil, the growth would be uuusually strong. 
There is no doubt that rich and mellow soils induce 
tillering, and on such the quantity of seed sown per 
acre, should be much less than when poor land is 
seeded, as grain fillers but little on poor and hard 
ground ; some varieties of wheat, however, possess 
this tillering property to a greater degree than 
others. There is no doubt that the total yield of 
wheat might readily be increased thousands of 
bushels, by merely giving more attention to the 
prepuration of the soil, without increasing its acre- 
age. Better, and in most cases deeper plowing, 
and more plant food, is what the soil needs, while 
many tracts would be vastly benefited by thorough 
drainage. There is no crop, which, in proportion 
to its importance, receives less attention generally, 
in the preparation of the soil, than does wheat; 
though it demands far better treatment at the hands 
of the farmer. Better tillage, and better tools, 
mean better crops and better profits. It costs but 
little, if any more, to harvest an acre of wheat 
yielding forty bushels, than two or three acres 
which do not aggregate any more, while there is a 
decided saving in the cost of preparing the land. 
Intensive farming almost invariably pays, while ex- 
tensive farming usually fails to prove profitable, 
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Lilies -New and Old. 
ES eee 

One need not be a veteran in garden matters, to 
have witnessed the introduction of a large number 
of lilies, which are now among the choicest orna- 
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Fig. 1'-—LILIUM LONGIFLORUM FORMOSANUM. 


ments of ourgardens. Formerly, the old Tiger Lily, 
the Martagon Lily, and the White Lily—the typical 
lily of poets and artists (Lilium candidum, than 
which no more lovely lily has yet appeared), were 
about all the kinds in general cultivation. The 
opening of Japan to commerce, the building of the 
Pacific railroads, which have brought Japan s0 
near, the explorations in the East, and in our far 
West, have together contributed so many new 
kinds, that the number of cultivated species and 
varieties, is not far short of a hundred. The con- 
tributions of Japan have been numerous, as the 
Japanese have Jong been engaged in the cultivation 
of lilies, and have produced many varieties, and 
they have sent us a long list, beginning with what 
was at first called the Japanese Lily (L. speciosum, 
L. longiflorum of some), a name which it still re- 
tains. We well recollect with what enthusiasm, 
and pardonable pride, the now venerable Col. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, exhibited the first specimens of 
these lilies, that ever opened their flowers in this 
country. They were then cared for as greenhouse 
plants, but they are now known to be perfectly 
hardy. We have forgotten how many guineas were 
paid for each of these first bulbs, but they are now 
sold at a price that brings them within reach of all. 





Fig. 2.—LILIUM NEPALENSE. 


The flowers in our garden lilies, present two leading 
forms. In one of these, the divisions of the flow- 


ers, or petals, are recurved, or strongly bent back 
from the center of the flower, as in our stately wiid 
Turk’s Cap. In the other class the flowers are long 
and tubular, with the petals more or less spreading, 
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but not recurved. The long-flowered lilies appear 


to be Jess generally cultivated than the other kinds, 
either because they are not so well known, or be- 
cause of an impression that they are not hardy, 
The Long-flowered Lily, Lilium longiflorum, is the 
type of this class. Its stem is from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches tall, the leaves narrow, with from one 
to five trumpet-shaped flowers to each. The flow- 
ers are exceedingly fragrant—indeed, many regard 
this as the sweetest of all lilies. It multiplies rap- 
idly by forming smaller bulbs. This has pro- 
duced many varieties, a number of which have been 
sent out with long Japanese titles, which show a 
greater variety than do the plants they designate. 
Among these, the variety ‘‘ Takesima,” is much 
valued. The so-called Bermuda Easter Lily, is an- 
other valuable form. The variety jformosanum, 
(fig. 1), is more slender than the type, with the 
flowers shorter aud more spreading, and often 
tinged on the outside with brownish purple. 
Though originally from Japan, the typical Long- 
flowered Lily is now cultivated largely by the Dutch 
bulb growers, and can be bought fora moderate 
price. One need not make a very large outlay to 
stock a good-sized bed with it. There are several 
lilies of this section, the value of which, on account 
of being tender, or because the proper treatment 
has not been Jearned, that our lily growers are not 
quite decided about. Among these are the Nepal 
Lily (Z. Nepalense), which has pale-yellow flowers, 
marked with purple on the inside; the shape of 
the flower is shown in figure 2. Wallich’s Lilv (Z. 
Wallichianum), is from the Himalayas. The flow- 
ers have a very narrow tube, with the limb sud- 
denly spreading, and are greenish on the outside, 
with pure white within. The flowerand peculiar 
bulb of this are given in figure 3. Kramer's Lily (ZL. 
Krameri),fromJapan, varies in its flowers from white 
toa purplish pink(fig.4). California has added atleast 





Fig. 3.—LILIUM WALLICHIANUM, 


three species to this group of lilies, the best known 
of which is LZ. Washingtonianum (fig. 5), which bears 
a cluster of from two to twenty flowers at the top 
of the stem, which are at first white, and in fading 
become tinged with purple. It is to be hoped that 
our cultivators may bit upon some method by 
which this lily may be cultivated with certainty. 
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Forwarding Plants. 

—_<>—_ 

If English writers on gardening use the term for- 
warding at all, it is so rarely, that we do not recol- 
lect to have noticed it. American gardeners find 
it a most convenient term to express whatever may 
be done to promote the growth of plants, before 
they can be setin the open ground. In forwarding 
tomatoes, for example, we sow the seed in boxes 
in a hot-bed; the plants are transplanted to other 
boxes to give them more room, and they may be 
potted and grow on, and while they are in the pots, 
pinched if they grow too rampantly. Every care 
is taken to fit the plants to be transferred to the 
open ground as soon asthe weather will allow. 
All these operations are comprised under forward- 
ing. Market gardeners, and those who can employ 
a gardener, do not need to be told about forward- 
ing. In the farm garden there are usually but few 
other vegetables grown other than those which are 
raised from seeds sown inthe open ground. While 





in cities, mechanics and others far less able than 
_the farmer, are enjoying the products of the South- 
ern States, and Jater, those vegetables produced by 
forwarding them in northern market gardens, the 
farmer’s table often lacks these, which are necessi- 
ties rather than luxuries. The farmer is, as a gen- 
eral thing, beyond the reach of the early vegetables 
from the South, and if he has such at all, must 
raise them himself. If he would have vegetables 
earlier than they can be had by sowing the seeds in 





Fig. 4.—LILIUM KRAMERI,. 


the open ground, he must forward them himself, 
This the market gardener does by sowing the seeds 
in a hot-bed, and caring for the young plants until 
they can be setin theopen ground. Farmers have 
an idea that it is difficult to manage a hot-bed, and 
rarely undertake it. A hot-bed requires attention, 
but only of a kind that any intelligent person can 
give, but this must be given at the right time, or 
the plants will suffer, if they are not killed out- 
right. Besides, many suppose that a hot-bed is 
costly, and do not care to make the outlay. A con- 
tributor not long ago brought usa drawing and 
description of an excellent hot-bed, and was sur- 
prised when we declined to publish it. The frame 
was made of oak plank, the sides and ends notched 
together with provision for sliding the sash. We 
declined the article, because its publication would 
give farmers and others an idea that all this elab- 
orate work was necessary, while in fact, just as 
serviceable a hot-bed could be knocked together 
out of old boards ina few minutes, at little or no 
expense. Where plants are to be forwarded ona 
large scale a hot-bed is needed, but for the farm 
garden, it may be dispensed with. Before we 
tell how a hot-bed should be managed, we will 
show how plants may be forwarded without one. 

In a box placed at the kitchen window, enough 
plants may be started and forwarded to supply a 
small garden. The boxes should now be made ready, 
as in northern localities the seeds should be sown 
next month. The boxes should be made of half-inch 
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Fig. 5.—LILIUM WASHINGTONIANUM. 
stuff, a foot wide, three or four inches high, and as 
long as the window is wide. They should be thor- 
oughly nailed together, else the damp soil may 


warp and spring them. 
If the window-sill is wide enough, the boxes wil] 
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sit upon it without other support ; otherwise, drive 
in a screw at each end at the corner farthest from 
the window; a copper wire attached to these 
screws, and the other end fastened to a screw in 
the window-frame somewhat higher up, will hold 
the box securely. Make two boxes, one for 
starting the seed, and the other to hold 
the plants, when large enough to trans- 
plant. Soil will be needed for these boxes. 
Those who forward plants regularly secure 
the soil or compost for their hot-beds, etc., 
the fall before and place it under cover. 
Now we must get the best we can find. If 
it thaws, get good light soil-from the 
garden. In the woods fine leaf mould 
may be found in hollow places, where be- 
ing well-covered with leaves, if is still un- 
frozen; the earth under a manure heap, or 
a straw stack, usually remains unfrozen. 
Wherever unfrozen soil can be found, get 
the hest that can be had. A supply of 
Sphagnum or peat moss, the material used 
by nurserymen and florists for packing, is 
useful. This should be spread where it 
will dry. When perfectly dry, it is to be 
rubbed between the hands and sifted. This 
fine-sifted moss added to four times as much soil, 
will make an excellent material for filling the boxes. 








Monkey Flowers.—Mimulus. 
> 


Monkey Flower is not an attractive name, and 


ts 


the one imposed by the botanists—Mimuus—is not | 


much better, as it is the same thing derived from 
the Greek. Both names refer to the monkey-like 
appearance of the flowers in some of the species. 
There are Monkey Flowers so coarse and weedy in 
appearance, that the gardener cares little what they 
are called ; others are among the showy ornaments 
of the garden, and these he distinguishes as Mimu- 
lus. Many of the showy garden specles of Mimu- 
lus are natives of the Pacific coast, and one species 
from there, not at all showy, is in very general cul- 
tivation as ‘‘ Musk.’’ Nothing worse can be said 
of this plant (Mimulus moschatus), than that it is 
rightly named. One who travels on the Pacific 
coast meets with the Yellow Mimulus (%. luteus), 
in great abundance. This is so variable in the wild 
state, that several native forms have been supposed 
to be distinct, and have beer described and 
named as species. Evenin its ordinary form, the 
Yellow Mimulus is a pleasing garden plant, but its 





Fig. 1.—VARIEGATED MIMULUS, 


improved varieties are so much more showy, that 
the original form of the plant is rarely to be met 
with iu gardens, It was introduced into cultivation 
about half acentury ago, and in that short time 
has produced varieties strikingly different from the 
type. On this account it is a most interesting 


plant, as it allows us to witness the production of 
changes quite as great as those which have, in some 
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other plants, required centuries for their produc- 
tion. In its wild state, the flower of Mimulus luteus 
is pale-yellow, and sometimes spotted or blotched 
with rich brownish purple. In cultivated forms 
the colors are much richer, and in some the dark 









Fig. 2.—-MIMULUS LUTEUS NOBILIS. 


purple prevails to the almost complete exclusion 
of the yellow. In the intermingling of the two 
colors in some varieties, very rich effects are pro- 
duced. Not on!y in the colors of the flowers has 
cultivation changed the plant, but the habit of the 
plant has been improved. In the wild state, the 
plant is erect and from one to three feet high. 
Some of the garden forms are low, and very com- 
pact, showing the flowers well above the foliage. 
Figure 1 gives the variety variegatus, and figure 2 
the variety nobilis, with the double flowers called 
‘* hose-in-hose,’’ in which one corolla is produced 
within another. Another species of the far west is 
the Scarlet Mimulus I. cardinalis, a perennial 
which has most brilliant flowers; this is usually 
treated as a green-house plant, but in our light and 
soil it has proved hardy, and is highly esteemed. 





The Sponge Cucumbers. 


Every now and then there are offered for sale in 
sea-port tewns, curious masses of coarse net-work, 
a foot to a foot and a half long, and three inches or 
more in diameter. 
fibre, looking somewhat like manilla fibre, and ir- 
regularly ‘“decussated and reticulated with inter- 
stices between the intersections,” as the learned 
Dr. Johnson described net-work. These nets, 
which look asif a fabric, are often sent by those 
living in tropical countries totheir friends at the 
North, and they are offered for sale at the fruit 
stands in streets near the piers, and at other 
places where “‘curiosities”’ are sold. They are 
called Dish-cloth Gourd, Bonnet Gourd, Towel- 
Gourd, Sponge-Cucumber, and sometimes Egyptian 
Bath Sponge, and are not rarely in the procession 
of ‘“What-is-its,” that our friends send to this 
office fora name. A friend recently sent us an un- 
ripe specimen, which allows to give an engraving, 
showing the general appearance of the fruit of one 
species. The term, Sponge-Cucumber, appears to 
us more descriptive than any of the others, and we 
retain that as its common name. At one time these 
plants were placed in the same genus with the cu- 
cumber, Cucumis, but as they differ in several re- 
spects, they are restored to the genus in which 
Linnaeus originally placed them—Zuffa, from 
‘*Louff,” the Arabic name of one species. The 
plants are rampant climbers, with abundant ten- 
drils, and have the general aspect of cucumber, 
melon, and other related vines. The male flowers 
are in racemes, while the fertile ones are solitary, 
and sometimes four inches across. The fruit is 
ridged on the exterior, and in Luffa acutangula, the 
ove here figured, it has ten sharp ridges. At the 
top, or ‘blossom end,” is a terminal lid which 
opens (perhaps not spontaneously), to liberate the 
seeds ; these are very numerous, about the size and 
shape of a water-melon seed, the surface dull, 
black, and roughened. In ripening, the fruit be- 
comes filled with interlaced fibres, even the walls 
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They are made up of a coarse ~ 





of the three cells being filled withthem. There are 
about ten species of Luffa, all of which are vatives 
of tropical countries, one being indigenous to this 
continent. The very young fruit is fleshy, showing 
no traces of the fibres which afterwards become so 
abundant, and in that state it is eaten both raw, 
like cucumbers, and cooked and prepared like 
squash. When the seeds are ripe, the fruit is but 
little else than a mass of net-work from which the 
skin is readily broken; the fibrous portion is washed 
and dried, and often bleached, when it is applied 
to the uses suggested by its several names, and 
forms an excellent substitute for sponge. It derives 
the name Bonnet-gourd from the fact that the ladies 
in tropical countries open the net-work lengthwise, 
and thus obtain aw exceedingly light material to 
work into “head-gear.’’ Wesome years ago planted 
the seeds in the open ground and had some of the 
fruits nearly reach maturity. By giving the plants 
a good start under glass, we have no doubt it could 
be completely ripened. At all events these gourds 
or cucumbers can readily be cultivated by those of 
our readers who live in the warmer States. Thoy 
will find the fibrous frame-work useful in various 
ways, and the ladies would find in it a novel ma- 
terial for fancy work. Most members of the Gourd 
Family, if planted near together, are apt to cross 
or “mix,” and caution should always be observed. 
If this should hybridize with the squashes and 





SPONGE CUCUMBER. 


melons, and impartits ‘‘ stringiness’’ to the fruit of 
those, it would be a great misfortune and ruin them. 


~~ 
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THE NORTHERN Spy ApPPLE.—This is ore of our 
most delicious winter apples. The only fault that 
is sometimes found with it, is that it comes late in- 
to bearing, later in fact than any other of our lead- 
ing market varieties. The tree is a rapid, upright 
grower, forming dense heads which should be 
opened sufficiently by thinning out the inner 
branches, to admit sun and air; when this is ne- 
glected the fruit will be deficient in flavor. Ten to 
twelve years is the age required before apple trees 
produce a good crop, but with the Northern Spy 
twelve to fifteen years are generally necessary. 
It originated near the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
and it is in this section of the State that the 
variety reaches its highest perfection, although 
it succeeds well throughout the Northern States. 
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A Pillow Sham of Handkerchiefs. 


Something entirely new in the way of a pillow 
sham, is here illustrated. The sham is formed of 
four linen hem-stitched handkerchiefs, joined to- 
gether with a fancy stitch. They are easily made, 
and in comparison with the tucked and ruffled ones, 
easily laundried, dnd they present a neat and at- 
tractive appearance on the bed. They can be lined 
with pink or blue silesia if one desires; but there is 
nothing prettier for a bed than spotless white. 
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HANDEERCHIEF PILLOW SHAM. 

Thesize of the handkerchiefs will depend on the 
size the sham is tobe. A very good quality for 
such purposes, can be purchased for fifteen cents. 
The shams are edged with Jinen antique lace. A slip 
for baby’s carriage pillow, can be made of a single 
handkerchief, edged with the lace. An embroidered 
sham over a pillow of pink sateen, is very handsome. 


A Folding Shelf-Rack. 


- © T. 8, P.,” Fresno Co., Cal., sends us the follow- 
ing: A very neat and cheap shelf-rack may be con- 
structed after the plans given below. While not 
especially fine, it is at least presentable, and will be 
found quite a convenience, even for books in the 
family sitting-room, and owing toits peculiar con- 
struction, is capable of being easily folded up, and 
set aside when not actually in use. Figure 1 repre- 
sents one pair of uprights (end pieces), with con- 
necting strips, which also serve for cleats or rests 
for shelves. The uprights should be an inch anda 
quarter, or one and a half thick, and about two 
inches wide; the hight may be regulated to accom- 
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Fig. 1. FOLDING SHELF RACK. Fig. 2. 


modate any number of shelves. The cleats should 
be of some light material, and far enough apart to 
allow the entrance of ordinary volumes, if intended 
for this use. The shelves, end vieccs, etc., should 





be nicely planed, and with front edges neatly 
beveled. The second pair of uprights should be 
the reverse of the first, so that the shelf cleats will 
be inside. The cleats should be fastened to the up- 
rights with screw-bolts with nuts well screwed 
down, 80 that the book-case will stand firm. When 
notin use, these nuts may be loosened, and the 
shelves be withdrawn when it is desired to fold it, 
as in figure 2. Three tie-strips, not seen in the 
diagram, will be required ; one connecting the tops 
of the taller uprights, one just below the lower 
cleat behind, and one just below the lower cleat in 
front. When arranged in this way, they will not 
interfere with the movement of the several parts. 


———— 


A Farmer’s Desk and Book-case. 


—<—-— 

Mr. Fred. Grundy, Christian Co., Ils., writes 
us: Every farmer should have a desk and book- 
case, where he can keep his records, accounts, 
books of reference, private papers, etc., etc. The 
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' principal objection those made for sale, is their | 











| screwed to the corner of the case. 


cost, a very poor affair being sold at the furniture 
stores for twelve dollars. A sketch of one is here 
given, which any one, who possesses a few carpen- 
ter’s tools, can construct fora small sum. Itis fifty- 
four inches high, thirty inches wide. The distance 
from the floor to the desk, which slopes downward 
a little when open, is thirty inches. The desk is 
sixteen inches wide, and is fastened to the shelf 
with three strong hinges, and has three bars, one 
inch square, firmly screwed across its back, to pre- 
vent it from warping. When the desk is down, 
it rests upon a piece of large moulding, C. 
When closed, it is fastened with a button. 
Under the desk on one side of the case, are 
three small drawers, e, ¢, ¢, for papers; on the 
opposite side is asinall closet, d, for account books, 
etc. Fastened to one front corner of the case 
is a swinging shelf, to serve as a dictionary holder. 
An iron bar, z, rests in two sockets, which are 
The top of the 
bar is bent at right angles, and divided into two 
short arms, as shown in theengraving. Supporting 
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HOME-MADE DESK. 


bars are welded to the main bar near its lower 
end, and act as brackets to support the shelf, which 
is attached to them with screws. Inthe engraving, 
the shelf is shown beside the case, from which 
position it may be swung around to the end of the 
desk, bringing the dictionary into position for re- 
ference. The desk and case is a very compact 
affair, requires but little room, and is easily made. 
The dictionary holder is a very usefnl attachment, 
and will be valued by all who adopt it. The desk 
and case may be made of pine and stained: the 
cost will be small, while it will look as neat as one 
made of bard wood. Any blacksmith can make 
the bars and sockets. 
Se ee eee 


An Apron for Little Girls. 


How much pretty and useful work little fingers 
can accomplish if they feel so inclined. It makes 
long, raify days pass before you are aware of it. 
We propose to give for the girls, from time to 
time, some pretty and easily made little articles, 
and hope they will find them so interesting, that 
they will try to make something like them. Now 
for little girls, that intend to do some fancy work, 
we would advise them to make an apron, in which 
to keep such things in as are necessary to work with. 
It is so handy totie around your waist, and keeps 
your work from slipping off to the floor, The de- 
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sign of one given in the engraving, is about the 
best, and is very easily made. It can be made of 
nainsook or plain cambric. Cut a piece of the 
material so that it will measure eighteen inches 
one way, and twenty-six the other; hem it across 
one end, making the hem one inch deep, turn this 
edge up seven inches to form the pocket, and 
baste it on the sides. Give the sides a hem of the 
same Width ; and lastly, hem the top, run a ribbon 





APRON FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


through it, and shirr the apron on it ; make the rib- 
bon to fit the waist, and fasten it with a hook and 
eye underneath the bow at the left side. Bows are 
also placed on the corners of the pockets. “A 
stitch in time saves nine,’’orsome similar motto can 
be worked if you can conveniently have it stamped 
ov. It is worked in outline stitch with red working 
cotton. It is not at all necessary, and I think if the 
apron was to be for my own use I should omit it. W. 





Table Cover. 


There are many, of course, who cannot em- 
broider, and many of those who can, have not the 
time it demands to devote to it, and we are always 
glad to give those articles for home adornment, 
that do not require much labor, and are still pretty 
and effective. The design here given of a table- 
cloth, is something that anyone can make, and it 
will repay the time spent on it. Itis made of a 
material called Madras, which is principally used 
for curtains. Select a pattern with a yellow 
ground, partly covered with large figures. It can 
be purchased at from fifty to seventy-five cents a 
yard, fifty-two inches wide. A yard and a half 
makes a good sized cover. The flower or principal 
pattern, is out-lined with tinsel laid around the 
edge of the flowers, and caught down with white 
thread. The tinsel comes in balls at fourteen 
cents each. After the cover has been outlined 
with the tinsel, it is to be lined with yellow Surah 
silk or sateen, the edge finished with tinsel, and a 
fancy ballon each corner. Another style of table 
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MADRAS TABLE COVER, 


cover may be made of the same material, in the 
form of ascarf. This is to be draped on the table 
from the center, the two ends falling over the 
front. This is more appropriate where the table 
stands against the wall. The scarf is one yard and 
three-quarters in length, and half a yard in width, 
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Two Bracket Clothes Racks. 
> 

The back and shelf of the convenient clothes 
rack, shown in figure 1, should be of one-inch 
stuff; select pine or hard wood. ‘The screws 
are put in from the back. The arm holders are 
made of wire, and attached to the shelf by means 
of staples, which pass through and clinch, The 
spring arm-catches are made of wire about the 
thickness of knitting-needles, and are held in place 
hy two staples. Holes for the staples are bored 














Fig. 1.—DRYING RACK FOR CLOTHES. 


with asmall gimlet or drill, and they are all clinched 
underneath the shelf. The arms may be two to 
three feet long, according to size of room, and 
quantity of clothes to be hung. The diagram shows 
one arm in position for hanging clothes, and one 
fastened up out of the way, and four holders in 
place for four more. The bracket is fastened to 
the wall with three strong screws. Any ingenious 
boy should be able to make this rack. The longer 
it is used, the higher it will be valued. Figure 2 is 
a simpler form af bracket clothes rack. Each arm 
is attached to the shelf by means of a single quarter- 
inch bolt. When not in use, these arms may all be 
swung around to one side or the other. 


ee 


How to Treat our Ceilings. 
es 

We have discussed all too briefly the floors and 
the walls of our dwellings. Naturally our thoughts 
follow the eye as it looks upward, and we feel in 
imagination repelled by the dead, blank, white 
ceilings of too many otherwise pleasant and com- 
fortable rooms. We would all be more oppressed 
by this feeling except for the fact that the light of 
day coming through the casement falls downward 
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Fig. 2.—BRACKET CLOTHES RACK. 


and not upward. An idea of the strange unrestful 
sensation of too much light may be easily experi- 
enced if you place a large mirror in a south window 
about noon, and let the sunlight falling upon it be 
reflected up to the ceiling, especially if it be a white- 
washed one. The amount and intensity of the 
illumination is something most disagreeable. ‘The 


effect of white ceilings upon persons accustomed | 


to tinted or ornamented ones, or those of natural 
woods is similar, but of course less in degree. 

Ceilings may be made of various materials, the 
handsomest and most agreeable to the eye and 
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purest in taste, are of wood. Of this material the 
tints are endless. The forms which it may be made 
to take are from the most elaborate to those of the 
simplest possible character. They may be panelled, 
carved or inlaid; may combine various colored 
woods, and be enlivened by gilding, giving a great 
and pleasing variety of effects. The favor, with 
which wood in its natural colors for various pur- 
poses is now held, is no newly developed taste. 
The solid and rich wood-work in the carvings and 
panelings of former centuries, abundantly attest 
this fact. But so far as this country is concerned, 
there was so little fine wood-work to be seen, that 
it is chiefly since travel to Europe has become so 
general, that this natura) taste has become espe- 
cially developed, and a great source of pleasure. 
“In good old colony times,’? wood was most 
abundant and mechanics had not learned to make 
light floors, and strong ones too, with the least pos- 
sible amount of lumber. They built the houses 
so that the floor of the second story, resting as this 
did on big beams (six by eight to ten by sixteen 
inches in measurement, according to the size of 
the room), became the ceiling of the room be- 
low.. Not a few of these old houses are still stand- 
ing. The march of so-called improvement has swept 
through many sections and changed the graceful 
gambrel roofs into horribly angular ‘ French” 
affairs, which it is indeed a libe)] upon that tasteful 
people to call by their name. The beam-ceilings 
have been covered with lath and plaster, and of 
course whitewashed, making the rooms very low, 
white and glaring. The beautiful tints of the wood, 
made all the more beautiful by age are lost, and the 
beams have been so disfigured by nails, lime and 
paint, that they cannot be restored if one wished. 
For hallways, vestibules, or any very small room, 
a ceiling of narrow-matched boards of a nearly uni- 
form tiut, varied of course by the natural grain of 
the wood, and edged with a moulding of the same 
material, produces a very agreeable effect, though 
any wooden ceiling is improved by visible beams. 
Large ceilings certainly should have them, or be 
panelled. Beams of moderate size, say, four by 
six for small rooms to eight by ten for large ones, 
may be placed below a ceiling of fine matched 
boards as if supporting it. They may indeed, act- 
ually in part, support the floor above. When cross 
beams are used, they divide the spaces between 
the beams uniformly, making the enclosed spaces 
all alike, or with systematic variations. Some of 
these spaces may then be filled to suit the pro- 
prietor, either with expensive carved paneling, or 
simply edged with mouldings, or with panels of 
material like papier-maché, or ‘‘ Lincrusta,’’ which 
should Le of some wood color in harmony with the 
beams, but not “grained.’? Simple paneling is ex- 
ceedingly effective and beautiful. It requires a neat 
and skillful cabinet-maker to do this work, for most 
ceilings are exposed to such heat, the hot air always 
rising to the top of the room, that if not well made, 
and of very well-seasoned wood, they will shrink 
and warp badly. These different styles may be em- 
ployed in a single dwelling with good effect. 
When circumstances do not favor the use of 
wood, as in houses already built, having plastered 
ceilings, beautiful effects may be produced by pa- 
pering. Light colored tints of either perfectly 
plain, or inconspicuously figured paper, to har- 
monize with the walls and furniture, should be 
selected. The iower the ceiling, the smaller should 
be the design on the paper, und if there is no cor- 
nice, the border which should also be simple, nar- 
row and quiet in color, may be carried up on the 
ceiling, and even a second line be put on ata little 
distance from the other. This makes the ceiling 
of the room look much higher than otherwise. 
The contrast with the walls should be decided, 
but never glaring, lighter in tone and quiet in feel- 
ing. In large, richly furnished rooms, nothing is 
ricber or more agreeable than ceilings in which 
gold predominates, as a gold ground with small, 
light colored figures nearly covering, but not ob- 
scuring it, or gold figures on a pale ground. 
Frescoing of ceilings, which is decoration by the 
brush upon fresh plaster, is often very effective. 
It is adapted especially to costly houses with large 
halls and rooms. A superior artist should always 











be employed to design and carry out this decora- 
tion; the size, exposure to light and use of the 
room, should all be considered. Simple tinting of 
ceiling may be done by good workmen in dis- 
temper and kalsomine, but even then it is most 
satisfactory to seek advice if one is not confident of 
his own taste and knowledge of probable effects, 


Home-Made Trimmings. 


Very pretty edgings for childrens’ clothing can 
be made at home, in almost endless variety. Such 
edgings wear enough longer to repay one for the 





HOME-MADE TRIMMINGS, 


time spent in making them. The old-fashioned 
serpentine braid is at present much used for trim- 
ming. The pattern given in the engraving, is one 
which any one who understands crocheting, can 
readily copy. It is made of number forty-five 
braid, and twenty-four crocheting cotton, Tho 
feather stitch is done in red marking cotton. If 
the trimming is to be used for under-clothes, coarse 
white cotton is used in place of the red. A very 
neat insertion is made by crocheting a couple of 
rows on each side of the braid, with the feather 
stitch on. There is a fancy braid called Medallion 
braid, from which most beautiful edgings may be 
made with but little trouble. These materials 
can be found at any fancy or haberdasher’s store. 


<a> 
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To Make a Pedestal from a Tile. 
ged: 

A very neat pedestal for a statuette, can be made 
of a drain tile, such as are readily procured in most 
farming neighborhoods. For the foundation, have 
two pieces of two-inch plank, sawed square. The 
sides of the smalier piece should measure five 
inches more than the diameter of the tile, and the 
other one should be five inches larger than that. 
Make the pieces for the top, two inches smaller 








A PEDESTAL FROM A TILE, 


than those for the base. There should be an open- 
ing in the two smaller pieces of plank, intu which 
the tile will fit. Cover all with dark red velveteen; 
screw the boards together, and glue the tile into 
the openings, after it has been painted. Some 
showy flowers on a dark red back-ground, will be 
very effective, especially if the flowers selected 
are white, or of a very light pink or yellow color. * 
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Myrtle Madron’s Valentine. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 
<~- 

“Why, Myrtle, where have you been all this 
time? the day scholars have been gone half an 
hour!” cried a trio of girls clustered about the 
school-room register, one cold, cloudy afternoon 
in February, as a bright-eyed, auburn-haired 
maiden entered with a book in her hand, and 
joined the group. 

“The Fraulein must have been in a bad humor 
to keep her pet pupil so 
long,’’ added one of the Hi i a 
party. ‘“‘No, the Ger- 
man lesson was par- 
ticularly harmonious to- 
day, but I have been 
talking to Fraulein Von 
Hillern about poor Hil- 
da;” said the new 
comer. “ Do you know, 
girls, how very ill she 
is?” “ Why! Ithought 
the fever had quite left 
her !’’ exclaimed Bertha 
Grey. ‘‘So it has, but 
has left her so weak and 
low-spirited, nothing can 
rouse her. Fraulein has 
to leave her niece alone 
when she comes to 
school, and Hilda cannot 
read much on account 
of her head ; so she lies 
there and worries be- 
cause she is running be- 
hind in her classes, and 
is such an expense to 
her aunt. It would 
break your heart to hear 
poor Fraulein say, ‘mine 
little Hilda, she is all I 
have in the world, and 
the Herr Doctor says 
she will die, if there 
come not a change soon. 
A little diversion is what 
she wants, but where is 
the little diversion to 
come from?’ And then 
she covered her face with 
her handkerchief, and 
sobbed so, I just had to 
sit down and cry too.’’ 

“We all know how 
kind hearted you are, 
Myrtle,” said Daisy 
Dean, putting her arm 
round her friend’s waist. 
‘¢ Will you believe, girls, 
I caught. her this morn- 
ing fishing a half-drown- 
ed fly out of her ink- 
stand, and drying its 
wings in the sun?” 
‘“* Mistaken charity that, 
little Miss Bergh,”’ said 
May Carlisle, ‘‘ but I am 
really sorry to. hear 
about poor Hilda. What 
a jolly girl she used to 
be ! the life of our class 
at one time. I wish we could do something for 
her.”’ ‘‘I have been thinking of that,” said Myrtle. 
“We could not cure her, of course, but day after 
to-morrow is the fourteenth, and I thougit it might 
cheer her upa bit, if we shonld each send her a 
valentine. What do you think of it?” ‘‘ We will, 
we will,’’ cried the other three in a breath. 

“JT will get a gorgeous embossed affair, all 
hearts and darts, and fond lover’s knots,” said 
Bertha, ‘“‘and tie it up in a box with true-blue 
ribbon.”” “And mine sha!) be a lovely bunch of 
tea-roses,”’ said Daisy, “that will brighten up he 
shabby little room where she lives.” “I am 
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sorry I have bought so many énnels and maca- 
roons this term,’ sighed May, “‘ but I think I have 
enough money left to get a smal] basket of fruit; 
white grapes and oranges and such things.”’ ‘“ You 
might be sure May would choose something to eat,”’ 


| 


suggested Bertha, with a merry glance at the little 
| ever, for no one could long withstand Myrtle Mad- 


girl, who was very small and delicate looking; 
‘her sweet tooth is the largest part of her. But 
what will you send, Myrtle?’’ “Ah! that is a 
secret, and you must wait and see. It would make 
you all jealous if I should tell you. To morrow is 
a half holiday, and I must goat once and ask per- 
mission of madam to go down town ;”’ and Myrtle 
danced gaily out of the room, her mercurial spirits 
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having quite recovered from the depression Frau- 
lein’s story had cast over them. 

*‘T don’t call that fair,’? grumbled Daisy Dean ; 
‘we have told her our intentions, and she needn’t 
make a mystery of her’s.’”? “And it was her own 
proposition to send these love missives ;’’ put in 
May. ‘‘I call it decidedly mean,’’ said Bertha, 
“and I don’t believe her gift will be so very grand 
after all. But I have a composition to write, and 
must go at it right away.’’ So it was with rather 
indignant feelings towards their schoolmate, that 
the three girls dispersed to their respective tasks, 


| for this quartette of maidens were the only boarders 





“TWO LITTLE LOVES FROM ST. VALENTINE’S LAN 
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in Madame Vennen s ‘* Select School ter Young 
Ladies and Children,’ the other scholars coming 


| for the day only; and fortunately they generally 


agreed remarkably well, and were the warmest and 
closest of friends. 
The little misunderstanding soon blew over, how- 


ron’s sweet winning ways, for quick and impulsive 
as she was, and apt to be carried away by the idea 
of the moment, her intelligence and sunny dis- 
position made her a general favorite with both 
teachers and scholars. Her valentine, she had de- 
cided, should be a small but exquisite engraving 
that she had lately seen in a shop window, entitled, 
“St. Valentine’s Eve,” 
and which she knew 
would delight the art- 
loving Hilda, whose 
father had been an ar- 
tist, and had bequeathed 
much of his artistic na- 
ture to his only child; 
the hardest part of 
whose lot was that she 
was compelled to pass 
her days in an ugly, bare 
room, in a cheap board- 
ing-house, where the 
green curtains were ever 
a distress, and the yaudy 
red and yellow carpet 
was actual pain, and 
often haunted her fever- 
ish dreams. 

It was with a light 
heart and step, there- 
fore, that Myrtle, in her 
neat brown cloth suit 
and hat and warm seal- 
skin jacket, started 
briskly down the avenue 
after school hours, on 
that bright 13th of 
February, the sunshine 
lighting up her reddish- 
gold hair, and her feet 
keeping time with the 
merry tinkling sleigh 
bells that resounded on 
all sides. 

“‘T hope the picture 
will come within my 
means, for my quarterly 
allowance is running 
altogether too low,”’ she 
thought, as she turned 
into a side street. Here 
she came suddenly upon 
a group of ragged street 
urchins, who with loud 
shouts and Jaughterwere 
making merryover some- 
thing in their midst. 

“Git along there! 
Whoa, January!” they 
cried ; and as the crowd 
parted for an instant, 
Myrtle caught sight of 
the two forlorn little 
kittens that these cruel 
lads were dragging along 
by strings about their 
D. necks, and _ prodding 

them on with pins and 

sharp sticks, A love for 
animals and dumb creatures of every sort, was 
Myrtle’s strongest point, and now without a mom- 
ent’s hesitation, she dashed impulsively right in 
among the young street arabs, exclaiming, ‘‘ You 
cruel, cruel boys, to tease these little creatures 
so!’ and caught one of the kittens in her arms, 

For a second the lads were quite taken aback, 
then one said, ‘‘ See here, Missy ; we don’t want to 
be sassy to a young lady, but you’d better drop 
that critter, if yer know when you’re well off.” 
“What are you going to do with them?” she de- 
manded, with flashing eyes, while the little cat 
clung imploringly to her neck. ‘Have some fun 
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with ’em, and then drop ’em off the dock,” re- 
sponded the spokesman of the party. ‘‘ But your 
sport is cruel, mean, and unmanly!”’ cried Myrtle, 
poor, poor little things!” as the kittens mewed 
piteously. ‘‘ Please give them to me.” No sir-ee! 
They’re our beasties, and we mean to have a circus 
with ’em.’’ In vain Myrtle coaxed, pleaded and 
threatened. The boys laughed at the police, and 
scoffed at her entreaties; until at last a little fel- 
low with a singular old, keen face, suggested : 
‘‘ Mebbe the young Jady would buy the wretches.”’ 





“¢T will—I will give you a dollar for them,”’ said 
Myrtle. ‘‘ Not enough,” yrunted the leader, with 
a wink at his companions. ‘‘Two dollars then,” 
for the tiny claws clutching her shoulder, were 
tugging at her heart-strings. ‘‘ Make it three, and 
it’sa bargain.’’ The girl hesitated, there were only 
four dollars in her purse, and Hilda’s picture was 
fading away into uncertainty. ‘‘Itis an outrageous 
price” she thought, Lut as one of the youths laid a 
rough hand on the kitten, and tried to drag it from 
her arms, she succumbed, paid the money, and as 
the noisy party departed with hoots and cheers, was 
left standing alone in the frosty street, with the 
two dirty kittens cuddled up against her seal-skin. 


At a corner store she purchased a basket to carry 
them home in; but as she wended her way up- 
town, -her thoughts were not of the happiest. Her 
excitement and indignation had subsided and she 
said to herself. ‘* What an advantage those hor- 
rid boys took of me! and how the girls will laugh 
at me, for it is useless to think of Hilda’s picture 
now!” So by the time the school was reached, 
she quite regretted her bargain, and was not reas- 
sured by meeting Bertha and May on the doorstep, 
one bearing a fancy basket, heaped with golden 
Florida oranges and rich clusters of grapes, and the 
other a box glittering with silver and gold. 

‘‘ Here comes Myrtle with her grand valentine,” 
they exclaimed, ‘‘do let us have a peep at the 
mystery.’’? But with a shake of head Myrtle dashed 
past them, upstairs, into her own chamber; and 
here her room-mate, Daisy, found her an hour 
later, feeding the kittens with some milk she had 
begged from the cook, and watering their grimy 
little heads with her tears. Daisy came in like a 
small whirlwind, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oh, Myrtie, I have 
ordered the loveliest bouquet of roses; so now, do 
let me see your valentine!” Then stopping short. 
“Why! where in the world did those scrawny 
creatures come from?’’ And then between crying 
and laughing, Myrtle told her how she had gone 
out to get the beautiful pictures of ‘St. Valen- 
tine’s Eve,” aud come back with two half-starved 
kittens instead; ending with, ‘‘and now I have 
only fifty cents left and don’t know what to do for 
Hilda, while you girls must feel as if I had regu- 
larly cheated you.” 

‘“We won't at all,” said Daisy, consolingly, 
“though you certainly are a queer girl, Myrtle.” 
“T know it; mother always says I never look be- 
fore [leap, but Ican’t bear to see anything tor- 
mented. ‘‘ That’s a good kind of queerness,’’ said 
Daisy, who was a born comforter,—* and I really 
think these pussies would be quite pretty, if they 
were only clean. Perhaps if they were fixed up a 
little they might answer fora valentine. I know 
Hilda loves animals.” 

“A funny sort of valentine,” laughed Myrtle, but 
it was a gleam of hope, and both girls set to work 
with soap and water, and gave the little kittens 
such a scrubbing as I hope few felines are subjected 
to. They rebelled, of course, but afterward went 
to sleep in a warm shawl, as contented as possible ; 
and when dried and combed, the girls could hardly 
believe they were the same animals, ‘ They are 
perfect beauties!” cried Daisy, ‘‘real Maltese and 
white, with such bright eyes and cunning pink 
noses! They are better than “St. Valentine’s Eve,” 
I think."’ ‘‘ That is because you have not an artistic 
soul,” returned Myrtle, but she nevertheless danced 
for joy, and hunted up some pink and blue ribbons 
with which to adorn the soft little balls of fur, and 
then invited the uther girls in to see her ‘‘ Cupids,” 
as she called-them; when such peals of laugtiter 
issued from the room, that Madam Vernon knocked + 











at the door to inquire the cause of what appeared 
to her such ‘‘ unseemly mirth.” 

‘Hilda, Hilda, sweetheart! see what the post- 
man has left for thee!’ cried Fraulein Von Hillern, 
hurrying into the room where the sick girl lay list- 
lessly fingering the first snow-drop that had ap- 
peared in her window garden. “It must be a 
valentine for my sweet one!” ‘A valentine! who 
would send me a valentine! said Hilda bitterly, but 
her fingers trembled eagerly as sbe untied the box, 
and drew out Bertha’s ‘*‘hearts and darts and true 
lover’s knots.” ‘* How pretty! it must be one of 
the dear girls who sent it!’’ while the good Frau- 
lein turned aside to wipe her eyes and murmur: 
‘“T’is the first smile I have seen on her white face 
for many a long week !”” 

A tap at the door was followed by the mistress of 
the boarding-house saying : ‘“‘ A messenger boy left 
this for Miss Hilda,” and bearing Daisy’s roses, 
which filled the room with perfume. ‘How 
heavenly, heavenly sweet !”’ cried the sick girl, an 
unusual color coming into her cheeks, and bury- 
ing her face in the flowers. ‘‘ Will wonders never 
cease !’? gasped Fraulein, who was more excited 
than her niece, and she really thought so, when, as 
she left the house on her way to school, she met 
another messenger with a basket of fruit, cool and 
delicious; the very thing for a feverish invalid. 
‘It seems as if I had had too much for one day,’’ 
said Hilda, as her aunt kissed her ‘‘ good-bye,” for 
the third time; ‘‘but Iam happy, so very happy, 
for I see Iam not forgotten, as I feared.”” “You 
begin to look like miue old Hilda again,’ said 
Fraulein joyfully, as she hastened off. 

So 8t. Valentine brought joy to the ugly room 
with the green curtains and brilliant carpet; and 
made Hilda quite forget the distasteful hangings, 
as she lay surrounded by her dainty souvenirs. 
But the climax was reached when on the Fraulein’s 
return from Madam Vernon’s, she found hung on 
the knob of the door, a rustic cage, in which were 
curled up the grey and white kittens, labeled, 
‘““Two little loves from St. Valentine’s Land.” 
Hilda fairly screamed with delight when the bright 
eyes and pink noses popped over the edge of the 
basket, and received her pets with open arms, who 
proceeded at once to make themselves as fascinat- 


ing as possible, by boxing each other’s ears and , 


chasing their own tails, in the most engaging man- 
ner. ‘* Whoever could have thought of such a 
lovely, funny valentine ?”’ cried Hilda, as she sank 
back weak with laughter. ‘‘I shall never be blue 
or lonely now with these tricksy elves to amuse 
me.’”? While the happy aunt, remembering what 
the doctor had said, sobbed, ‘Gott im Himmel be 
thanked that the little diversion has come at last.” 

And so it proved for the pranks and antics of 
those kittens would have provoked a smile from 
the sternest anchorite; and from that 14th of 
February the girl began to improve. ‘It is an im- 
position,” stormed the Herr Doctor, in mock rage, 
‘those little cats do more goot than all my pills 
and potions. I vill wring their impudent necks.” 
But the flaxen haired German lassie only laughed 
in his face, hugged her furry treasures tighter, and 
grew stronger and rosier every day. The secret as 
to the real donors of the valentines soon leaked 
out, and it came to be quite the fashion with 
Madam Vernon’s boarders to spend an afternoon 
every week with Hilda Von Hillerp, and watch the 
capers of the ‘‘ Cupids,’’ who learned a variety of 
tricks, and became very accomplished pussy-cats. 
And when the May blossoms were in bloom, Hilda 
came back to school and was warmly welcomed by 
all her class. 

“T can never thank you good young ladies 
enough,’’ sobbed Fraulein to the four friends, ‘‘ for 
without your valentines, the Herr Doctor says, my 
sweetheart would surely be a white angel now. 
They rouse her and take her out of herself, es- 
specially the small kit-cats, 

‘There is a French proverb,’ said Madam Ver- 
non, who ‘stood. by;: ‘* which: says, * the, doctor 
amuses the: patient, while nature ‘effects acure.’ 
The little kittens! have been Hilda’s best physicians, | 
by amusing her, and: she undoubtedly owes her :re- 
covery tonature and Myrtle: Madron’s Yalentine,’:?) 











The Doctor's Talks, 


The questions that are sent to me, present a won- 
derful variety, and a list of them for a year would 
show that our young people wished to know about 
a wide range of subjects. I had but just answered 
my young correspondent (see January number), 
about coal, when there came a letter from another 
young correspondent, who would know something 
about the “signs of the Zodiac.” A wide range 
this, the coals taking us into ‘ the bowels of the 
earth,” while the other carries us to the “starry 
heavens.’? But between these two extremes, are 


| Some questions relating to matters upon the sur- 


face of the earth, which I must dispose of before I 
get among the stars. One young correspondent 
asks, ‘*‘ What are Filberts, and where do they come 
from ?’’ and another asks me to tell about the Pas- 
sion Flower ; the latter I will describe next month. 
AS TO FILBERTS. 

I suppose that the youngster who asks about 
these, has in mind the imported nuts, sold in the 
stores by that name. Probably every boy who 
lives in the country, knows our native Hazel-nuts, 
of which there are two kinds, one or the other of 





Fig. 1.—THE FILBERT—FLOWERS ayp NUTS. 


which is found almost everywhere, growing in 
thickets. Our wild Hazel-nuts, and the European 
Filberts, are different species of Corylus, an ancient 
name for the plant. The engraving here given 
(fig. 1), of the European plant, will show you. the 
way in which that, and our native Hazel-nuts also, 
appear at flowering time. The Hazel is one of the 
earliest of fiowering plants, and in Marchor April 
it hangs out its aments, as botanists call them, but 
which boys know as tassels. A twig bearing these, 
is shown at the right-hand side of the engraving. 
The aments or “ tassels,’’ contain only the stamen- 
bearing, or male flowers. The tassels, are madeup 
of numerous scales, each oneof which, as shown 
below at the left, bears anthers on its under- 
side. These are the male flowers. The female 
flowers are several, in a little, egg-shaped sort of 
cone, from which the pistils protrude, as seen at 
the very top of thetwig. Each pistil, in time, ripens 
into a nut, which is surrounded by a leafy covering 
or husk, which in the European kind is often 
handsomely fringed, as shown at din the engray- 
ing. Our most common native Hazel-nut, has a 
large fringed husk, while a more northern one has 
its husk prolonged beyond the nut, into a long 
beak. You may wonder why I talk about our na- 
tive Hazel-nuts, when..I am asked about Filberts, 
Ihave: found: that the best waysto :teach,-is to go 
from the known: to:the uaknowa. Almost: avery) 
boy in the,country knows Hazel-uuts, and:it!is bate 
a:step|from these to. Filherts, their nean relativeses 
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While our native nuts are prized by many, they 
are rarely seen in the market. The kernel is well 
flavored, but the shell is very thick. The Filberts 
are imported in two forms; usually they are with- 
out their husks, but in New York they are some- 
times. found inclosed in their ruffled coverings. 
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While they are cultivated to some extent in Eng- 
land, the chief supply of that country, as well 
as our own, comes from Spain, the best being 
known as Barcelona nuts. In England, a large, 
fine kind, is known as Cob-nut, said to be so-called 
because it was formerly used in a game called 
“Cob-nut.” The name Filbert is said to be de- 
rived from ‘‘full-beard,’’ having reference to the 
fringed or ruffled husk which encloses the nut. 








Valentines—Why do we Send Them? 
— > 

Many boys on the night of the third day of July 
do not go to bed, or if they do so, they arrange to 
be called long before sunrise, that they may fire 
guns, blow horns, and make various other noises, 
by way of ‘‘celebrating the Fourth of July.” If 
these boys were asked : ‘“‘ What is the Fourth of 





Fig. 2.—LETTER CASE. 
July, and why do you celebrate it ?”’ they would be 
at a loss for an answer. The fourteenth day of 
February is regarded as St. Valentine’s day, and in 
many places it is the custom with young people to 
send Valentines to their friends of the opposite 
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sex. This used to be a pleasant letter, ornamented 
with cut paper and other devices by the sender, 
the chief point being to keep from the one who re- 
ceived it the name of the giver. These missives 
were called “‘ Valentines.”” Of late years, ‘‘Valen- 
tines’ so called, are made for sale; some of them 
being marvels of cut and embossed paper, and pic- 
tures, grading all the way down to vile and insult- 
ing caricatures, which no decent person would 
look at, much less purchase. If any girl is asked 
what is a valentine, and why do you send it on 
February fourteenth ? She will be as much puzzled 
for an answer as her brother, when asked to tell 
why he celebrates the fourth day of July. The 
answer probably would be that ‘‘it is St. Valen- 
tine’s Day,”’ but if asked, who was St. Valentine, 
and why should his day be celebrated ? They would 
fail of giving an answer. Well, the girls would 
be no worse off than the learned men, who have 
tried to answer the same question. If there ever 
was a St. Valentine, it is doubtful if he had any- 
thing to do with our Valentine’s Day. Those who 
have looked into the matter say, that in very early 
times, in several countries, especially those in the 
northern part of Europe, it was the custom of the 
young people to assemble; the names of the yirls 
were placed in the box, from which the young men 
drew them. The girl whose name was drawn was 
to be to the young man who drew it, his ‘ valen- 
tine,” and he was to show her special attention 
for the year. It is said, that these ‘ imaginary 
engagements’’ o‘ten led them to make real ones. 

It is also said, that the connection of this custom 
with St. Valentine’s day is purely accidental. How 
the custom of giving presents or ‘‘ valentines ’’ on 
this day originated, is not known. While the young 
people made their own valentines, the custom was 
a pretty one, and in a country neighborhood often 
gave rise to much pleasant guessing. Since valen- 
tines are made by machinery, the sending of them 
has lost its charm, the kind sent being governed by 
the length of the purse of the sender. The ob- 
servance of Valentine’s day, whether there ever 
was such a saint or not, may be a source of much 
amusement, and as such we are in favor of it. In- 
stead of sending useless trifles of cut paper, we 
think it far better to have the valentines in a 
measure useful, as well as tasteful, and were glad 
to receive from Mrs. E. 8. Welch, who has given 
s0 many pleasing designs for the Household De- 
partment, some which may be readily made by the 
boys and girls, and sent to friends as valentines. 

A BANNER FOR A VALENTINE.—A banner may 
be made of a piece of light, pink satin ribbon. The 
width will depend upon that of the picture or card 
you expect to place in it. You can use any card 
that is suggestive of the day, or, in some cases, a 
photograph of yourself would be a good idea. A 
piece of ribbon, twelve inches long, will be needed 
for a card the size of an ordinary photograph. 
Fringe out the ribbon for an inch at the bottom. 
Gild a knitting-needle and five common pins; pin 
the ribbon around the knitting-needle, and glue it 
on the back to the needle, to keep it from slipping. 
Fold up the ribbon at the kottom, to form a pocket, 
allowing the fringed part to drop over the pocket; 
by folding it in this way, it is not necessary to cut 
it, to have the satin face outwards. Use the gilt 
pins to fasten the pockets at the corner. Suspend 
the banner by a pink silk cord, as in figure 1. 


VALENTINE’S LETTER CasE.—The little case, in 
the form of a heart, fig. 2, is made of some light 
wood, and is to be used to keep letters in. Saw 
two neatly shaped hearts out of thin wood ; draw, 
or transfer something on the outside of one, that 
will make agood “silhouette,” a name for pictures 
in solid black, which shows only the outlines. 
Paint the picture solid black. If you prefer, you 
can use instead a scrap picture, such as Bleeding 
Hearts, or Forget-me-nots. In either case, give the 
heart a coat of varnish, both on the outside and in- 
side. Bore a couple of holes in the top of each 
heart, and join them with a piece of silk pleated 
like a fan, and glued on the inside of the hearts. 
Draw the ribbon through the holes from the 
buck to hang it up by, and attach bows of the 
same on the front, and also one at thetop. The 














ribbon for the bows and to hang it by should be 
the color of the silk that they are joined with. 

A Parr or Suippers.—Every boy or girl will 
wonder what the little slippers in figure 3 are 
made of. I am afraid if I wait for you to guess, 
you will never get them made, and I expect you to 
make several pairs before ‘St. Valentine’s Day.” 
They are nothing in the world but peanut shells, 
and they are just as ‘‘cute’’ as canbe. Geta 
couple of peanuts, shaped as near alike as possible; 
cut an opening for the top with a sharp pen knife, 





Fig. 3.—PEANUT-SHELL SLIPPERS, 


and slip the meat out. It is a difficult matter to line 
the shell-slippers throughout, so just cut little in- 
soles out of blue velvet or paper, and glue them 
on the bottom. If youhave a box of colors, you 
can paint the inside to match the color of the in- 
soles, but this is not necessary. A tiny bow of blue 
ribbon may be glued on the toe. Tie them together 
with a piece of the ribbon. Having the little slip- 
pers ready, you can mount them on a plain, white 
card, or upon a heart-shaped affair, as seen in figure 
3. A heart is cut out of pasteboard, and covered 
with red velvet or satin. A spray of Forget-me- 
nots can be cut out of cretonne and pasted on, and 
the lettering painted on in blue. The back has a 
piece of paper pasted over it. It is attached to an 
arrow, which is sawed out of white wood and gilded. 

WatcH POCKET FOR A VALENTINE.—A half a 
yard of three-inch satin ribbon can be twisted and 
turned into the prettiest little watch pocket imagin- 
able. Fold the ribbon in a point, as in figure 4, and 
join the two parts on the back up to where it is 
tied with the narrow ribbon. One of the ends is 
cut in points, and the other is fringed out. ‘St. 
Valentine’s Day,’ and the hearts, pierced with fly- 
ing arrows, are painted on. If you would rather 
haye a sachet in place of the watch pocket, place 








Fig. 4.—A VALENTINE WATCH POCKET. 


several thicknesses of cotton, sprinkled with sachet 
powder, in the pocket, and sew it together across 
the top. Light pink, blue, and green are the pret- 
tiest colors for the pocket or sachet. Another 
pretty little sachet can be made of satin, in the 
shape of a heart, with a gilt arrow piercing it. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 
members ; or, 2 small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: one having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each ; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any, 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 
See new inducements to club raisers on colored pages. 

Bound Copies of Volume 44 (for 
1885), are now ready. They are uniformly bound, in 
cloth, gilt backs. Price at this office, $2. If sent by 
mail, $2.30. We can usually supply at same rate any of 
the previous volumes, i. ¢. from volume 16 to 44 inclusive. 

George Ayrault, of Poughkeepsie, was a 
large farmer aud one of the most successful feeders of 
‘Christmas beef in the country. He died at his home near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after a lingering illness, at the close 
of the year. 





Canker in Fowls.—A. G. H. de Lisle, 
Orange Co., Fla.—The disease you describe is canker of 
the mouth and head. It often affects the eye as you de- 
acribe. The cheesy matter should be removed com- 
pletely, the mouth, throat, and affected parts washed out 
with carbolic acid water or other disinfectant, and the 
fowls should be put on a stimulating diet, giving plenty 
of red pepper and some meat, 

The Fuller Quince.—We are pleased to 
observe that the Fuller Quince, noticed in the December 
number of the American Agriculturist, is attracting no 
little attention through the country. While we took the 
liberty during his absence to name this fruit after our as- 
gociate, Mr. Fuller, we are confident he will be gratified to 
have his name associated with a fruit which promises to 
be a notable addition to our limited list of Quinces, In 
size and quality it is equal to any known, and we are 
glad to have been the means of placing such a valuable 
fruit before the puolic. 


Slitting Calve’s Tongues,.—E. A. 
Winckler, Arapahoe Co., Colorado. The practice of 
elitting calve’s tongues, is to be utterly reprobated. You 
torture the animals, nearly starve them for awhile, stint 
their growth, and do not accomplish your object. The 
patent ‘“‘ weaners’’ which have been advertised, ordi- 
narily work well, and the bit which we figure on page 54, 
as a cure for self-sucking cows, answers weli, and may 
be made of a stoutelder stem. Whatever you do, do not 
slit the tongues. 





American Institute Farmers’ 
Club, New York.—The mectings of this club are 
now held every second and fourth Tuesday of each 
month, at 1:30 P. M., Clinton Hall, junction of Eighth 
Street and Astor Place, and within a few steps from the 
office of the American Agriculturist. The discussions, 
which are always interesting and instructive, comprise 
a wide range of subjects. Neither invitation fees nor 
annual dues are required for membership, and all persons 
interested in agriculture, horticulture, or rural art, are 
invited to attend. 





New York Fancier’s Club.— The 
Fourth Annual Exhibition of this association, will be 
held in Madison Square Garden, New York City, from 
February third to tenth. These exhibitions, which in- 





clude poultry of all kinds, non-sporting dogs, minor pets, 
incubators, brooders, etc., etc., are not confined to any 
section, butare really more national in their character 
than any other shows of this kind. Wearc informed that ' 
the demand for space is larger than at any previous ex- 
hibition, so'that a grand success may be counted upon. 
American Jersey Cattle Club’s 
New Rules.—The new rules adopted by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, ‘Ast, require a uniform entry fee of 
five hundred dollars for bulls less than two years old drop- 





** standard ”’ class of animals, é. ¢., cows giving over four- 
teen pounds of butter a week, and their sons; 3d, pro- 
hibit the printing of official butter tests in the herd reg- 
ister, in connection with the names of the cows, and 
give authority to the directors to arrange for, and to pub- 
lish official butter tests, 


The New York Fertilizer and 
Chemical Exchange.—Following the example of 
other important branches of trade, the dealers in fertil- 
izers have formed an association with the above title. It 
includes all the leading New York houses, and all the 
important firms in the Northern States are expected to 
join it. The object of the exchange is, to promote social 
intercourse among its members, and to discuss matters of 
general interest to the trade. The President is C. V. 
Mapes; Vice-Presidents, John Kehoe, W, H. Bowker, 
and W. H. Reed; Treasurer, Geo, B. Forester. 








When to Dry off a Cow.—Some cows 
go dry two or three months before calving, notwithstand- 
ing the best miiking and care. Jersey cows, though ex- 
ceptionally long milkers, occasionally also go dry early. 
Every cow should be milked, if possible, within six 
weeks of calving. It is still better to milk closer ; and 
in the case of very deep and rich milkers, these being 
especially liable to that fatal disease—milk fever, it is 
best to keep up a moderate flow until the new milk 
springs. At this period, of course, the milk {ie not fit 
for use, and should he fed to pigs. Milk fever rarely at- 
tacks a cow that did not go dry. 





Ducks.—Jobn G. Hofmann, Morgan Co., Ill. 
—Two ducks are enough to go with an old drake, or per- 
haps five ducks to two drakes, but a young drake will 
take care of three. If yon want feathers, do not think of 
getting them from ducks, but raise geese. However, 
some people do pluck live ducks, and we suppose it may 
be done without harm to the birds when hot weather 
comes on, and the feathers loosen. With geese, the 
feathers must come out very easily, for if they pull hard, 
the end of the quills will be soft and wet, and the feathers 
will be hard to dry thoroughly—besides, the torture to the 
poor bird is extreme. 

Apple Tree Borer.—H. 8., Brookfield, 
Mo.—Alkaline washes are the most efficient preventives 
for this pest, as they are repulsive to the insect. Soft- 
soap, with an addition of a strong solution ol washing 
soda, and reduced to the consistence of thick paint, 
makes.an excellent mixture for the purpose. It should 
be applied in early June, and againin July. Early in 
the fall all young apple’ trees should be examined, and 
wherever the sawdust-like castings near the base of the 
stem indicate the presence of borers, search should 
be made, by cutting open their channels and destroying 
the larve. 

Break in Wool.—The bad defect in wool, 
which is known as break, is caused by poor feeding. 
When a sheep runs down in the winter, the wool stops 
growing, and a weak place is made in the fiber; when 
a sheep recovers, the growth of wool again goes on, and 
a casual glance at it shows nothing wrong withit. But 
when this wool goes into the carding machine, it breaks 
at these weak spots, and wastes toa large extent. The 
wool buyers, knowing the importance of this fact, are 
ona close watch for this quite common defect, and detect 
it instantly. The value of the wool is then considerably 
lessened. The trouble is easily avoided by giving the 
sheep good care.and good food, not forgetting plenty of 
good -water, anda regular supply of salt. 


What Bull to Buy.—Wm. Felshaw, 
Wayne Co., Pa. The best way to work up a herd of com- 
mon cows, into both deep and rich milkers, is, we think, 
to “double-work” two good breeds upon it. First, 
never, never, No never, use any but a full-blooded bull. 
Second, select forthe first cross, a young Friesian bull, 
of as good a family as you can afford to buy. Use him two 
years. His get will be mostly black and white, or dark 
red and white. They will be on an average large milkers 
--some very much larger milkers than their dams, and 
few or none will be disappointing in this particular. 
Third, breed them at eighteen months old, or older, to as 
good a Guernsey bull as you can afford to buy. A Jersey 
will do very well, but the Guernsey blood will cause less 
diminution in size, and will give high color to the butter 
as well as:richness, while the quantity will hold out well. 


Shellac Varnish.—H. M. F.—Shellac will 
dissolve in strong alcohol slowly when cold, and rapidly 
by the aid of heat. The alcohol should be strong, the 
nit ety-five percent alcohol of commerce. Place the shel- 
lac in a wide-mouthed bottle, such as a fruit jar, cover it 
with alcohol, set in a warm place; stir several times a 
day with a-stick. Keep the jar covered when not stirring, 











ped in this couutny; 2d, do away with the so-called 


to'preverit evaporation and loss of alcohol. The solution 


NOTE ABOVE, THE CLUB RATES FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 


may require several days. Ifin a hurry, set the jar in a 
sauce-pan of cold water, placing a couple of small sticke 
under it to keep it from contact with the bottom of the 
sauce-pan. Set the whole on a stove, and allow the water 
to heat gradually. Occasional stirring will be needed as 
before, and it is well, as a matter of safety, to remove the 
whole from the stove while stirring. Recollect that the 
vapor of alcohol is exceedingly inflammable, and danger 
from this source is to be guarded against. When the 
shellac is dissolved by either method, more alcohol will 
probably be needed to make the varpish thin enongh for 
use. Keep well stoppered. 

A Famous Ox.—The fat ox, known as 
‘“* King of Cattle,” and exhibited extensively East, West, 
and South—at the Centennial, and at the New Orleans 
Exposition, by the late George Ayrault, was killed just 
before Christmas. It was a great disappointment to his 
owner that he could not walk to the railroad. He gave 
out on the way, and was butchered under most unfavor- 
able conditions. His live weight is stated to have been 
at one time thirty-eight hundred pounds, and this can no 
doubt be authenticated, but the weights of the fat side 
and offal were not taken. The quarters, as received by 
Martin & Co., 144 West Street, New York, weighed as 
follows: Fore-quarters, five hundred and sixty, and five 
hundred and forty-eight; hind-quarters, fonr hundred 
and thirty-four, and-four hundred and sixty-two. Fatter 
and better marbled beef has rarely or never been seen in 
this market. 

Asparagus Bed Failing.—Among the 
difficulties with asparagus, complained of by our corres- 
pondent, is one in which a bed, at the age of twenty 
years, has begun to fail, The owner procured seed and 
raised new plants, and now asks if he shall set out his 
young plants in among the old ones. Byno means, The 
probable trouble with the old bed is, that it is a crowded 
mat, an almost solid mass of roots, with no chance for 
growth of root, and consequently a poor growth of tops. 
Set out the young plantsin a new hed, placing them as far 
apart as the space will allow. The most successful mar- 
ket growers set the plants six by four feet. Half that. 
distance is wider than most garden beds are planted, and 
will give good results. Digging up the oid bed after the 
new one comes into bearing, will be a difficult task, but 
will show the cause of its decline, 





Ice Kept Under Hay.—H. H. Thuma, 
Dickinson Co., Kans. The straw stack has been for 
many years the prairie farmer's ice-house, and we have 
often described the system in the American Agriculturist. 
Place two small hay or straw stacks twelve feet apart, on 
aspot where water can never stand. Lay between them 
:| @ floor, four to six inches thick, of corn stalks from which 
the leaves have been stripped, and a foot of straw on top, 
Then pile up solid square blocks of ice, filling the whole 
space between the stacks, which should be cnt down 
square, Keep both ends square, and bnild up a wall of 
hay or straw tramped solid, six feet thick, at each end. 
““Chink” in the spaces between the cakes witir fine, clean 
ice-chips and dust (not snow), andram it in so that the 
whole will be a solid mass. If it rains and thaws, cover 
with hay anda roof of boards. When yon have a cnbe of 
ice, twelve feet square and twelve feet high, cover with 
three or four feet of hay, and a roof of boards. 





Bogus Butter and Commissioner 
Coleman.—On page 202 of the May number of the 
American Agriculturist for 1884, will be found an article 
denouncing the manufacture of ‘* Bogus Butter” and: 
the sale of the same as genuine. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Mr. Coleman, in his annual report, covers 
the ground that we insist upon, viz: that our great dairy 
interests should be protected. Our Commissioner is 
thoroughly alive to the fact, that not only should legiti- 
mate dairy products be freed from the competition of 
frandulent articles, but that the public, who now use 
enormous quantities of bogus butter, should be screened 
from the greed of manufacturers and speculators, who 
now deceive them into buying it fora genuine article. 
He says: ‘‘The unparalleled increase during the past 
fow years in the manufacture and sale of various com- 
pounds, fraudulently represented to the public as butter, 
threatens the.destruction of the legitimate dairy busi- 
ness—an interest of the largest magnitude. It is not 
competition with dairying that is deprecated, but the 
simulation of the true dairy products, the use of impure 
substances and the dishonest sale, at high rates, of pro- 
ducts otherwise of little value, practices which demoral- 
- ize trade, defraud honest industry and deceive the 
buyer,” and he recommends, ‘‘To protect the public 
from these deceptive practices, the prompt. passage of 
a law by Congress to prevent the continuance of this 
business except under such regulations as the necessities 
of the case demand, the enforcement of this law. If 
thought advisable by Congress, to be placed under 
the control of the Internal Revenue De>artment.”* 
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A Mushroom Lifting a Stone.— 
“Lithos,’ a Philadelphia correspondent, has seen the 
statement that, ‘‘in a single night mushrooms (or allied 
fungi), have raised a large stone,” he asks, “if this is, 
oris not a fact?’ We do not doubt the truth of the 
statement, as we have ourselves seen a phenomenon 
equally strange. A neighbor of ours laid down in his 
garden an “asphalt? walk, made of coal tar and gravel. 
The walk became as hard as a stone, and the owner was 
Gelighted wiih it. One morning he called us into his 
garden ; in the middle of the walk was an upward bulge. 
and observing a crack around the elevated portion we 
lifted it off, and revealed the cause of the eruption—a 
fongus, a puff ball, we think it was, in growing had 
exercised sufficient upward pressure, to break through 
between two and three inches of this solid, stone-like 
material, while the plant itself was soft and fleshy. 





The Value of Salt.—It is often said, that 
salt prevents worms. It bas this effect, no doubt, but 
only indirectly, in keeping the animals in good health. 
It is very certain that parasites of all kinds attack ani- 
mals that are in poor health and out of condition, and as 
salt is indispensable to supply the 
vital requirements of animals, a de- 
ficiency of it disturbs the balance, 
and throws the system into disorder. 
Salt is an antiseptic, and thus not 
only a needed food for animals but 
acts in a medicinal manner, and a 
regularsupply of it should be given 
constantly, but more especially in 
the winter. A horse needs at least 
one ounce a day. (an ounce is @ 
heaped tablespoonful); an ox re- 
quires as much ; a cow in full milk- 
ing needs two ounces, because a 
large portion of the salt goes into 
the milk; and a sheep needs a dram, 
or one teaspoonful. Pigs and poul- 
try being omnivorous, require less 
than herbivorous animals. but 
should have a little now and then. 





A **Man Killer.°’’—E. 
W. Clayton, Weber Co., Utah, sent 
us by mail an insect, which in his 
locality bears the unlovely name of 
**Man Killer.” Being rather loose 
in the box, it reached us with a por- 
tion of its legs and both its antennz 
broken, and was a sorry looking 
specimen. According to Mr. Clay- 
ton, it probably burrows, and by 
many it is regarded with great 
dread, as its common pame indi- 


unined it, thinks it may be a 

species of Pezzotetiix, a genus close- 

ly related to the grasshoppers, but wingless. It needs 
a perfect specimen to determine the species. Our 
correspondent asks: “Is their bite dangerous?” It 
probably does not “‘ bite” at all, at least no more than 
an ordinary grasshopper. Its ugly appearance is a suffi- 
cient defence. This is not the only inoffensive insect 
that has an undeserved reputation for inflicting stings 
and bites. 

Fleas on Dogs.—tThe best cure for this 
most distressing pest to dogs, is Persian insect powder. 
It should be blown into the parted hair, sprinkled in their 
beds, and in the corners of kennels. The sores caused 
by fleas,‘are best washed with strong carbolic soap, and 
when dry, sulphur and lard should be well rubbed in. 





A Mineral for a Name.—aA. Blake, Put- 
nam County, N. Y.—The small, yellow grains, shining 
with a metallic lustre, are one of the numerous forms in 
which the mineral mica is found. The common white 
mica is found in large sheets, and is used in stoves to 
allow the fire to be seen. Itis often incorrectly called 
*isinglass.”’ If these grains are examined with a glass 
as a transparent object, z.e allowing the light to shine 
through them, they will be found to be transparent, yel- 
low scales, without any metallic appearance. They have 
no value. _ 


**Sterilized®? Water,—‘‘Malaria,”’ in its 
varied forms, is attributed quite as much to drinking im- 
pure water, as to breathing impure air. The learned men 
who are studying so carefully the development of mi- 
croscopic disease germs, “sterilize” the liquids which 
they use, by heating up above the temperature of boiling 
water,’ This absclutely destroys any germs which the 
finid might contain. Now, if there is any reason to doubt 
the perfect healthfulness of our drinking water, we can 
effectually sterilize it by builing it for a few minutes, It 


it is very clear, it may not need filtering, but when cold, 
will be found refreshing and pleasant to the taste, in fact 
hardly to be distinguished from the unboiled water. 





Cooking vs. Steaming.—c. S. Killmer, 
Mich. In cooking grain or meal, if properly done, there is 
no difference between cooking and steaming, Thesteam 
simply boils the water, Steam will not cook dry grain 
or meal. Cut hay, or corn stalks,or straw, moistened 
with water, will be softened and rendered more palatable 
by steam. And the same is true if the cut. fodder is 
moistened thoroughly with boiling water, and allowed to 
remain carefully covered up for some hours before feed- 
ing. This latter kind of cooking, especially if meal, or 
bran, or oil cake is mixed with the cut fodder, we have 
found advantageous, especially in the case of damaged 
hay or fodder. The cows eat it with avidity. We have 
done more or less steaming, but have abandoned the 
practice. We havealways claimed that the chief advan- 
tage in cooking or steaming, is due to the fact that in the 
case of damaged fodder, the animals will eat more of it. 





With cows giving milk, this is a great gain. It does not 


“vapy Fay,’? 


pay to cook good, palatable food. If properly fed, the 
animals will eat as muchas they require without cooking 
or steaming. 

Manure Piles.—If water-soaked or frozen, 
manure undergoes little change. If exposed to the air, 
and not too moist, it ‘‘ fire fangs,”’ and rapidly loses its 
most valuable constituent, ammonia, If solidly packed 
down, it ferments and ripens slowly, but gralinally he- 
comes fit for plant food, and for rapidly blending with 
the soil. Iflaid up in well-formed compost heaps, with 
litter, sods, muck, weeds, or like substances, moistened 
with either water or liquid manure, it will ** make” very 
fast, and become a homogeneous mass, after once or 
twice shoveling over and heating. 





A Hint to the Intelligent.—The 
young man of to-day, can, if he will, commence life where 
his father left off, for he has the accumulated experience 
of all past generations to guide him, as few men have 
died with secrets worth knowing. The man who will 
not read, yes, study for success, does not deserve it; and 
the man who does not subscribe for an agricultural paper 
(and pay for it), deserves to be humbugged by every 
traveling fraud that comesalong. His pear trees should 





bear crabs, and his apple trees green persimmons, and 
his farm be infested with Canada thistles. 





Man-Traps.—W. H. Woods, Camden Co., 
N. J., asks us for information about man-traps. The 
employment of man-traps and spring guns, in these days 
of real humanity and kindly feeling, even for the worst 
characters, has gove into disuse. A medium or small- 
sized bear-trap of the steel-trap pattern, will catch and 
hold a man, but it might break his leg, or injure him reri- 
ously, and no man has a right toinjnre or maim another, 





except in self-defense, or in the personal. defense of his 





[ FEBRUARY, 





property. A burglar within, or actually entering a house, 
puts himself beyund the pale of Jaw or humanity; he 
may be trapped or shot down in his tracks. But, 
though ** every man’s house is his castle,’ his hen roost 
is not, aud he is not at liberty to maim or shoot the petty 
thief, unless in a personal hand-to-hand effort to protect 
and secure his property. 


The Lakeside Stock Farm. 
a ae 

About three miles from Syracuse, on the western shore 
of the lake*from which Onondaga County takes its name, 
lies the thousand-acre farm, known as “ Lakeside ’’—the 
property of those well-known stock-breeders and im- 
porters, Messrs. Smiths, Powell and Lamb. They devote 
themselves to the rearing of Holstein-Friesian cattle, 
Hambletonian trotters, and Clydesdale draft-horses. 
Their Friesian herd has achieved enviable reputation, 
inasmuch as they have imported and bred with dis- 
crimination and success, To persons familiar with the 
results of common herds, the records of these cows are 








a matter of no little interest. Every mess of milk is 





weighed as soon as drawn, year in and year out, and so 
the proprietors speak from figures, The herd consists 
mainly of four famous families—the Aaggies, the Nether- 
land family, the Clotildes and the Aegis family—and be- 
sides these, others valued rather for their individual 
merit than for that of their kindred. 

Great milkers respond quickly to special rations given 
with the view to promote excessive milk secretion for @ 
short time. This offers a temptation to breeders to force 
great yields, fora week or a month, upon which great 
boasts may be made. This plan is condemned by the 
proprietors of the Lakeside Herd, who not only subject 
their fine cows to no such strain, but make full year tests 
—or rather, have their cows constantly tested, so that 
they report not only the yield for single days, weeks and 
months, but for the year they are two years old, three 
years old, etc. The herd contains three cows, the year’s 
records of which average 20,051 pounds and 7% ounces, or 
over ten tons of milk each. There are ten cows which 
yield yearly an average of 18,116 pounds and 7 ounces, 
and twenty-six (which number includes nine four-year- 
olds, three, three-year-olds, and two two-year-olds), which 
averaged 16,016 pounds andiounce. These surprising 
averages of milk production do not indicate their only 
merit, for as butter producers they are equally remark- 
able. Thus five cows averaged 20 pounds and 7% ounces 
of butter a week each; nine cows averaged 19 pounds 
and 3 ounce; sixteen cows averaged 17 pounds and 6 
ounces; and seven three-year-old heifers averaged 14 
pounds and 5$ ounces. 

The noted cow * Lady Fay,’ whose portrait we present 
as a typical representation of the breed and of the herd, 
has a record of 97 pounds and 5 ounces of milk in one 
day, and of 20,412 pounds and 12 ounces of milk in one 
year. She isa cow of large size, decided beauty, high 
finish in every detail, and perfection of points. The 
excellent picture of her by Palmer, renders a more 





particular description of “Lady Fay” unnecessary. 


SEE PAGES 79 and 80 FOR MATTERS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
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(5 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


High Class Vegetable, Flower and Tree Seeds. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE ABOVE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


To our friends who have not already received it, we are vines to mail our New Catalogue of high-class seeds for 1886, 


HWJOHNS: 


ASBESTOS 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 
MARINE PAINTS. 
COLORS IN OIL. 





"ONE TRIAL OF CHILDRENS SHOES 
with the 


<B.S.T.CO 


MARK 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


An Old and World-Renowned 
raw: a 


Remedy for the 
BRONCHIAL Coughs, 














RELIEF AND CURE OF 


Colds, VARNISHES, 
Hoarseness, | FIRE-PROOF PAINTS. 
iB ae PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


ROOFING, 
ROOF CEMENT. 
BUILDING FELT, 


Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, &c. 


'|H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


175 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, 
170 NORTH 4th ST., PHILADEUPHIA. 
BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON, 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 
For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 
a= AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


by watchmasere By mail, 2c. qirelers 
Pe Fy free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., 


i NSPHLES 


WAADEE 
<< Ld Vf, 
ny mn Wy 


ge. 

















DURAND’S ‘** PERFECTION” 
BREAST PUMP. _ Finished in_ Nickle. 
Constructed on natural principles. Like the 
} child,it draws the mil Adopted by the 
“ U.8.’Government. No Glass. 
dy mM: mail: Warranted durable, and to work perfectly. No 
family should be without it. Sent to any address on re-, 


ceipt of vee 00. 
7 , Ne . A. DURAND, 353 W. 20th St., New York. 


HONEST Stie“ena HONEST pretis: 


Family Articles. Address V. P. Van Horne, Dayton, O, 





Can be sent 
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“A NEW DEPARTURE. 


A LIFE POLICY V WHICH WILL 
SATISFY EVERYBODY. 


ISSUED BY 


[NSURANCE, 
Biviineg 


PEEL 








No Burdensome Conditions or 
Restrictions. 


LOWEST CASH RATES OF ANY LIBERAL 
POLICY YET ISSUED, 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 


WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL 


Gash Surrender Values, Paid-up Policy, or 
Special Term Insurance, plainly stated 
in every Policy issued. 
ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY, 


-—And See for Yourself. 


Important Notice of the Travelers’ 


SPECIAL TERM PLAN. 

No Life or Endowment Policy issued by this 
Company lapses by reason of failure to pay the 
premium when due (after it has been in force 
for three years); but is, if the insured wishes, 
carried for its face for the time specified in the 
Policy, without further payment of premium. 


This is Insurance that Fully insures. 








ALL CLAIMS PAID Af SIGHT UPON RECEIPT OF 
SATISFAGTORY PROOFS OF DEATH. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y, 












The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


snd everything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great valuz to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you. PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


Satin 
Polish 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 





Probably two hundred thousand 
farmers in the United States know from 
practical observation what the ‘‘ ACME”? Pulver- 
izing Harrow, Clod Crusher & Leveler is—how 
efficiently and cheaply it does the work—and how 
its use increases the crop by thoroughly pulveriz- 
ing the soil. The remaining farmers should post 
themselves in reference to this valuable instru- 
ment. See advertisement on page 85. 


favorites for years. 





Buy the Boss Zinc and Leather Ankle Boots. (Others 
become worthless soon as wet.) The zinc lined bowl 
keeps the boot in shape and place in wet weather, and 
laste a lifetime, Sold by Harness Makers on 60 days trial. 
Manufactured by DEXTER Curtis, Madison, Wis. 








The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


SURE RELIEF FOR CORNS, 


Send 25 cents to LEONARD & CO., P.O. Box 671, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and receive re ¢ Leonard’s Ham- 
burg umbug, Try it. 





Corn Remover by return mai 





B. F. BROWN& CO., 


ay BOSTON, MASS. 
| ce Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, ete., 
ee at Paris Expositien, 1878,: 





HEST AWARD NEW ORLEANS Ss z. AGAINST 
eer ALL COMPETITORS. SILVER 





Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, eeiia. sia seostel combine 
with admirable purity and softness, 


A 


French 
Dressing 


None Genuine 
Withoat Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle, 





ste 
RATTLEBOROM 


O1OM YUM PIJINAISUOD S| ULTIIQ ON 


WIT. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 




















on a a NN ENR 
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++ TREES, BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS, 


Brg, == 





TRY DREER'S GARDEN 


SEEDS. 


have been thoroughly 
tested on our trial ounds. 
DREER’S GAKDEN CA- 
LENDAR for NS. ready in 
January, has ese revised and en- 
arged, mailed on receipt of three 
2-cent sta: —. 
«- DREER, Seedsman and Florist 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


F R Ul T AND 
NEW FErNameNTAL TREES 
All who intend to purchase this Spring 
uty should send for our illustrated and de- 
GRAPE scriptive Catalogues. The -v contain 
NEE G28 full information about Old and New 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
and are the most complete published: 
To Ea ig customers free; to others as follows: No.1, 
Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc., 15c. ; No. 
3, Small Fruits, No. 4, Wholesale, No. By Roses, Free’ 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Pit. 


























= be mailed FREE toall 4 
af ae ne without ordering it. It pana Ay about 180 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate iaare and valuable 
all reviews o! A 








SHAKERS 
ardenSeeds 


after 100 years, still recognized as the standard. 
Splendid’ Illustrated Guide, containing the name of nearly 
every variety of merit, both new and old, with full directions 
for cultivation, two full- -page colored plates, and nearly 200 
other illustrations, mailed to any address on receipt of two 
stamps. Great inducements and Sree - 
ume offered. If youarea r or Market Gardener, 
mention it, and we will ally ours peciai List, prepared ex- 
pressly forthat purpose. Addr 


SHAKER SEED CO., 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 


ARE ee ae a 


FEDS aig: 


~ Our Seed ¥ Warehouses, tho largest in largest in 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
pliance for the prompt and careful 
filling of orders. 





Plants. 


: Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
\ aoa Annual Sales, 234 Million 


Our Catalogue - 1886, of 140 pages’ ARO colored plates, descriptions and Illustrations 


of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST s 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cove 


EDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


PETER HENDERSON & GO. 25 &,37 Cortianat st. 





Is a book of 7 
lished with yada y 





LOVETT'S GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE 


gseg vith illuminated cover. embe!™ 





ravings of Orchard and 


engra 
mall Fruits, Nuts. ce Gives henest descriptions of 


m-Ceomet Pear, 


awse 
nd ever 400 varieties so al stor toe fruits, and instruc- if 


tions for plantin 
ent, with Lew Pri 


ning, cultivation and man- 
ces for Trees and Plants. Also 


ym 
QRE affections so clear a ven anovice can readily determine 


lobb what and how to o 


with colored plates, 1 


ce, 
without pla’ ‘Se. Price list of Treesand Plants Free All 
who mention this paper will receive & coyy of ** Orch a 7 





Garden”’ gratis. J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N 





A 92-lb. Cabbage! 








free to all who write for it. 


JAMES J. H. CRECORY, Marbiehead, Mass. 


Mr. E. Leedham, of Aroyo Grande, Cal., and J. C. Ward, of P’ 4] Me., 
writes me that from my strain of seed, they raised Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbages weighing 91 and 92 Ibs. Seed taken from the same 
lot trom which these monster Cabbages were grown, ac- 
companied with a statement of how they were grown, supplied at 15 cents a 
a package. I will pay $1.00 per lb. for the largest Cabbage from this seed 
(freight prepaid), provided it weighs not less than 70 Ibs. when received. My large 
VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE will be sent 





Buyine SEEps requires greater confidence in the 
integrity of the seller than any other article of mer- 
chandise. Perhaps no grower or dealer in America 
is more rapidly gaining the confidence cf the public 
for strict reliability than is Mr. Tillinghast with his 
*Puget Sound’’ brand of Cabbage Seeds. He has 
customers who plant out 25 to 50 pounds of seeds, 
the product, aggregating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, being at stake. Any grower desiring home- 
proof that these seeds are the best, will be referred to 
persons in his own state who have fully tested them, 
by addressing Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Lacka- 
wanna Co., Pa. 





ibley’s Tested Seed 


Catalogue free @ ona eee ian. Send for it. 
Ms HIRA SIBLEY & CO., 


RocHEsTeER, N yi a Cuicaco, In. 


OUND GARDEN SEED 


mall Fruit Plants, Potatoe 


Pts eR Rm ee Stock Superior. Prices 

ry o send for our 

before ocaetea So eds or Plants. Free Catalogue, 
FRANK FORD & SONS, Ravenna. Ohio. 


500,00 BEST VARIETIES 








STRAWBERRIES. 
300,000 Raspberries & Blackberries, 


old and new varieties. Headquarters for Wilson Jr. Black- 
berry, Fos. canines. Parry and May King Strawberries, 
a and Marlboro a ogy Fine stock of Fruit 
rose, Grape and Gooseberzy vi es. ca e Free. 
Addre ANDE 


CH. 
Gbrookiyn Nursery), Office, 229 W. PE te Baltimore, Md. 





PARRY AND MAY KING STRAWBERRY, 


JOHN as AND FORD’S LATE WHITE PEACH, 
MET, KEIFFER, ‘LECONTE PEAR. 


All slater of fruit trees and small fruit plants. Two hun 
dred acres in Nursery. ee oxer pa ac oars. Cata- 
logue and price list free. 

Fairview Nurseries, 


MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 
#7 All other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 
ron Cherry and other trees. Catalogue free. 
= OHN 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
GEORGE FREESE, BOCOTA, 


EXPORTER OF 


ORCHIDS, BULBS, SEEDS, ETC., 


from the U.S. of Columbia, South America. First-class 
references given. Correspondence in English, German, 
French or Spanish. 


“ll aaeie. Sy. J. 














CABBAGE SHED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
FRANCIS BRILL, Seed Grower, Riverhead, L. I., N. ¥. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 


AND 


ROOT GRAFTS 


of Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry at aed 
ATES. Send for prices and ‘samples. Address 


BLOOMINGTON (Phenix) NURSERY. 


Established 1852. BLOOMINGTON, ILLS. 


18381886 THE LARGEST 
» And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Central New York eariy in 
July,and Sells at High Prices. Send for 
history of Original Tree, 100 yrs. 
old. (t#~ Headquarters for Kieffer 

ars, Parry Strawberries, Wilson, 


os Pea 
Jr. BI ies, ° 
Pro, Plackberries, Maury iy, Parry, Parry P.0.,N.u. 


20 Keiffer P fted,f 
TREES BY MAIL !,/ sennverauicainaes 
Our specialty, MEECHE’S PROLIFIC > 














E in an 
quantity; also new and valuable Fruits, Berries, etc.; 
send instructions how to grow them profita =i 
WEST JERSEY NURSERY CoO., ‘Br dgeton, N. J. 





UEEN OF THE VALLEY CORN yields sienen 44 of 
shelled corn per bushel. Two bu. bag, $4; one bu. ie 
$2; one peck, %5c. ELBERT SWEZEY, Southold, : L,N 














eae feeeats 











sad ¥ 600 ACRES. | One each of FIVE famous 
anes sizes. 4 BS ARGE GREENHOUSES GRAPE VINES, WORTH 


and all the old reliable 
sorts. None Better. 
None irone Ceeaper Plants, 
8, Seeds, & 
Mapas ey 4 y~ ec ——: 





64 CHOICE CHEAP $1.00 ss, ican ee itdioe 
, all flowering bulbs, $1. 
3 or a ieturson o or 3 for25c. 29 “UO CHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS, $1; or i4 for 


blooming b bulbs, 
vice Vegetable and 8 pkts. Choice Fiower Seeds, 


50c. 
Ae ae ccnee SS 4 sort Concord. * it St ts, 5 sorts, tolate, 81. 
ince ok RE AS eet A a dang eee oe bee as 
beside, send for our valuable Catalogue of over {10 pages F FREE. Everything s kept in the 
akg from pot plants to forest trees, including an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit and Ornamental aie hedaman 
viz: NIAGARA. EMPIRE STATE, EA y > 

$4.15 For $3.00 HV OMING RED, and GOLDEN POCKLINGTON. 


S@ THE STORRS & HARRISON CoO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. “BE 





oa 





A. a Standard Pear, 1 Russian 











sutinhaennecancccemaamasanntss 











nro nam esse 











1886.] 
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MAULES SiS 


ANNOT BE SURPASSED. _ 
wee , Seed Catalogue for 1886. Free to ail. 
Best published. Over 225,000 copies already mailed. 
cr YOU OUCHT TO HAVE IT. 
Send your address at once on é a postal card for acopy to 


7 Filbert Street, 

Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS! 
Being one of the largest growers of 
Flower Seeds in America, I want to 
induce extensive trial, and for 52 
cents will send, post- paid, 25 papers 
Choice New Seeds, growth of ’85, 
50 to 500 seeds, and mized colors in 
each! New, Large, Fancy Pansies,of 
an endless variety of rich color. 8,often 
in combinations not before ge 
the finest strain ever + erg amy 
. Double Asters; Verbenas, from 1 

orts; Double Everlastings;. Pinks, 50 superb sorts, mixed; 
we "Double Gaillardia; Striped and Fringed Petunias, 
pars., the finest strain ever offered; La Large bl. Phlox; Double 
Portulaca ; New Yellow Chry: santhemums; 
Doudie Pompon Asters; New Godeting, etc. man the above 
and 12 other nice kinds (amount pres Ig 2) atregular rates), 
for only 52 cents. I want every try at leasta few 
of my seeds, and if you doubt ti the reliabilit iy Y of this offer, or 
think the seeds not good, send 10 cents (within 15 days), and 
I will send you my new wr Catalogue, and 5 sample papers, = 
choice. yout inclucing £e msies. A trial will e all I claim. 

L. W D.5, 











DEL Dwight, near herst, Mass. 
GROWTHEM | 
CAULIFLOWER 


a new work with ae. practical and explicit directions 
in MINUTE DETAIL, for the cultivation and management of 
the crop: It will tell you which are the reliable varieties— 
How to prepare the soil—How to fertilize and what to use— 
How tosow the seed and grow the plants—How to ‘How 19 
them from insects—How to plant dna a ow to 
manage the crop—How to market the re NCIS 
L, of Riverhead os I., wh ay ie ta rine of 

the famous Long Island aliflower District. It is 
a complete expose of our methods of cauliflower culture. 
Weeful also to the cabbage grower. Price by mail, post- 
d, 20 cents. Sold by FRANCIS BRILL, RIvERHEAD, 
a IsLAND, N. Y., and all dealers in Horticultural books. 









LS 
e* Set) 
re , Saks Prettiest Mlustrated 


SEED-CATALOGUE 
Aad, x RY ane ever ooo § Cheapest 
eS Ge =) 
we 
< 





& best SEEDS grown. 
Gardeners trade @ spe- 
EY cialty. Packets only 3c. 
Y Cheap as dirt by oz. & Ib, 
Postage — ae 
Send ¥ Yours ¢ Neighbors address for ~ 
H. SHUMWAY, Rockford Ill. 


JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 
New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 1886, 


Is NOW READY. 
It is full in really good and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 
e rich collection of fine Foliage, and other abe mg 
~~ Hothouse plants, are well grown and at low p 
CHIDS—A very large stock of choice East Tndian, 
aan, etc. 
Also, Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, etc. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 













E'ree 
‘Annual ofall kinds of 
Seeds, Bulbs, Tools, &c. 


Contains prices,descriptions, 


Contin directions, illustrations, 
lored pl la &e. PRICES 
Low. MORE SK BLE. 
& Livingston’s Sona, Columbus, 0. 
°° Originators of Acme, Paragon, Perfection, Favor- 
” ite and BEAUTY for ’86, P’kt, 26 CTS. 








welack.. |Tree Seeds!i ickery 


All stratified and frozen, and twenty other varieties, all 
Jast season’s growth, collected expressly for me, and war- 
ranted to grow. Forty varieties of Evergreens and Forest 
Trees. Prices lower than the lowest. Price Lists FREE. 


GEO. PINNEY, Evergreens, Door County, Wisconsin. 


FIG CULTUREnnt. | 5 


Send 10 cts. for Guide to Fig Culture telling how to 
grow this most delicious, profitable, and the fruit for 
everybody. in the open Pores, anywhere North. Also the 

Melon Shrub, and full list of Rare Tropical Plants, 
ruits, Trees and wes: You should not fail to send for it. 
MARTIN BENSON, Swanwick. Il, 


NURSERYMEN  uttch Prasren 
LARGE PLANTERS, 
Don’t place your orders for Evergreens and Forest Trees 
until you have consulted my prices. On many things I 
charge only 4 ee pres, charged by others. 2" { WILL 
NOT BE UNDE SOL Dwi Large stock. Big assort- 
ment. Price Lists FR 








INE VW, 
Evergreens, Door County, Wisconsin. 


WILD FLOWER Sorchids, Liles, 
Ferns, Alpine, etc, Catalogue sen 
EDWARD’ GILLETT, Sralbwich, Mass. 





BURPEE’S 


horoughbred Stock a 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & 





mail, aSn or freight. 





first order. 


yer ONLY VICK’S 


T HEADQUARTERS. SEEDS, 





Will be sent Free to all who write for it. Itisa Handsome Book of 
new illustrations, Two Colored Plates, and — all about the Best Gard *.. 
Bu an Fancy Poultry. I 
kind published, and describes BARE NOVELTI ES in Vegetables and Flowers, of real value, and which 
can not be art elsewhere. Every Farmer, ar co Stock Breeder should send address on a postal card to 










SEED 


Warehouses fine 








SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLE 








Sent Free 2 Methods for 
How to Crow vice. mts for the 


h 
STRAWBERRIES | experienced. 
And other Fruits. i ay! N. ¥. 
BEST OF PLANTS AT FAIR PRICES, 


a new varieties of Strawber- 

R ies, N retey ay "Sk SS 

berries, 

WILSON JR. Blackberries NCOC Vi S Ra uit and 


Shade . CD Price Li 
s. Dr COU, dO Burlington Co., N. J. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


GRAPEVINES, &c., in variety. All the leading va- 
rieties or Small > both New ny Old, at reasonabie 


rates. Catal sloguce Free. Addre 
ING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


3] G BERRIES 5 grown ify ‘ou follow our 








method. e describes all 
varieties. Also AR HART black cap. a Be A valu- 
able novelty. 3 full crops Paty season. Fruits from June 
to Nov. [ALE BROS., So. Glastonbury, Conn. 









OUR BERRY BASKETS AND. CLIMAX 


@ are th 
at ey "Tndaeeel oe sit 
leading berry growers. ®& 
J Tips ted ow WEG Co bo” P 
iter, N. a 
EE. 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW ALL ABOUT 


JOHNSON GRASS 
TEXAS BLUE GRASS 


Send to Headquarters for oe Pamphlet. Address 
HERP 











SELMA, DALLAS CO., ALA. 


Dealer in : Clover, Flax, H 
Grass, 


POP CORN. 
115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St, 








S ARE WARRANTED FIRST-CLASS 
FEDS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
FEW EQUAL—NONE BETTER. 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1886 


eae ypc parone of beautiful 
wy Fe aes da Flower SEE 
is the only comamaete catalogue of the 





PHILADELPHIA 








Ny, Niagara, Be gire & State, and all the arr, May King 
p yao for tirst-c: tock. Jewell, Pa v2, 
© TRAWBERRIES (s Ss several vari 

a> Newand Old RASPBER Rips ES, ERR 


specialty. Catalogue, with colored pao oy ress 
$5. collections, nit instructions for planting. 


F AY rangers GRAP ES =< 


OEL Be one ne 81; $3, 8 


he other best Grape Vin 
Vines windered ‘2 


so a old. 
Mepham. mune cellars with roots 
Trees and Small Fruit 
Nia y 


Lowest prices ot  Rsoen for Dealers, ts, 
Planters and Everybody. In every respect a Model and hee Establishment. Accu- 
rate naming and highest grading. Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


__CEO. S. Jossr. Fredonia, N. Y. 


lease write me before you bay. 





A beautiful work of x50 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 Illustrations, with descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of £$7E37EO-DSS and Plants, and how to grow 
them. Printed in English and German. 
It tells what you want for the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grocery at the last 
moment to buy what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
a es ae See 


Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 


ALBERT DICKINSON, ail 
Lain Green, Orchihed Gsuae Bled Sank Seed 8, &c, petra: 


Orricg, 115 Krnzre 8r7., 


04, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. CHICACO, ILL. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
)SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


"STANDARD ANo DWARF PEARS 
~~» GRAPE VINE 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Oorrespondence solicited, Catalogue Free. Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres. 


21 Greenhouses: THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
Dire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 





¥ pS A of Best Quali 
true fo nam 
Low ons Prices, an me 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
— rates, free by mai 


pecial 
to Promising Novelties, gent for iL attention n called 


& SON 6 aURISSNER, 


RANCOCAS. 
™ialby, extcy’” RED RASPBERRY. 


Should be planted by every one. Send for descriptio 
terms. Also NeW NURSERY EY CATALOGUE, Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


g r Great Specialt d distrib 
Srey eda» porinses cee 
mate eUVes 


3 3 10 | i2 PLANTS Gf, $8 to Sis 
iSSP Ligon me AER eas eae 








fon Ss 7. wi our two, onan — Preminm 
bloom, eon —\--., P. iy sotlse tod. is $f 1.20 


OurNew Guide. pp., elegantly ill 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD C On 
Growers. West Grove. Chester Ce. Pa, 


PEACH TREES, GRARE VINES: SMALL 
w. 


ment of other stock. Send Not ~ 8 at. GEO, 
HAWKINS, Orange & Ulster Nurseries, Newburg,.N. Y. 

















on. ona eames Saati 


“ in ao armen ate 
are AN se eNO ORE EN AIS 
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WANN) 
\ sia 


DOK GRED. My Ilustrated Catalogue of Naw 


bg aveh he y 
and STAPLE sorts of PoTaTors and GraIn is valuable to 
every Potato Grower and Farmer. Freetvuall. Send forit. 
G. W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Me. 


“NEW SEEDS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Z. De FOREST ELY & CO., 


1122 & 1124 MARKET STREES, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


fivne OLEEDS 


Catalogues Free 
J. BOLGIANO & SOK. < 


| TO AANA ARI ARS eS LE IT 5 EEE BORE TI 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS iiicstsesestecst 
VALUABLE fruit,succeeds 
in all ooteand as & profit- 


tt tee for Market. Illustrate tive Price- 
able frult to grow for tags, West Bebewa tonin Co, Mich, 


TL ANT GROWING A SPECIALTY, LONG 

PLANT GROWING A SPECIALTY. LONG 

QED A ipbpaae Seed. Best sam Leading Varieties. 

All Standara ve regetable omy, : a -~ Co i oo rice 

Ear litic, one of the arieties to cultivate ice 
ire 4 WM. W. STERLING, Cutchogue, L. 1.,N. 





BaLTmmorzE, Mp. 





a S, WIND-BREAKS, 
ARBOR VITAE 7° eee iBER CULTURE 
Tid inches high, by mail 1 post paid, 74 ~ _ Hedge 


over 
Plan h pe 
BEST ete for places and all urposes. My prices on 
4 Ba of Trees are belowcompetition. Price 
ists 


CEO. PINNEY, Evergreens, Door Co., Wis. 








W. W. aan & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, of New York, and EVERETT 
& GLEASON, of Boston, 


will mail their ** Illustrated Hand-eBook for the 
Farm and Garden’”’ for 1 , to former customers 
ofgboth houses, free upon application. To others it will be 
forwarded naw receipt of 6c. in stamps. 

W. W. RAWSON & CU., 345. Market St. ,Boston,Mass. 


SMITHS RELIABLE GARDEN SEEDS. 


Thirty-one years’ experience ena- 
bles me to offer the best productions 
of this and other countries, of Vege 
etable, Flower and Field 
Seeds. For PURITY, VITALITY, 
and SUPERIOR QUALITY they 
cannot be excelled. A trial solic- 
ited. Catalogue, with illustrations 

and a — line of seeds and 
garden requisites, mailed free to all applicants. 


WM. H, SMITH, Seedsman, 1018 Market St., Philadelphia. 











WONDERFUL NEW IRON-CLAD PLUM 


FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, hl ena al 
ROOT GRAFTS, CIONS,-- EV. 'HING. 


STARK NURSERIES f3uY5 sas 2%% feourk 








FREE, THREE MONTHLY ROSES, 


for ten pwr He of flower-loving ladies, and 10c. to pa - 
pw stage and o pecking. Beautifully Illustrated Cata ogue 
ree. JOSEPH E. BONSALL, Florist, Salem, Ohio. 


Large Garden Guide 
FREE toall. You should 
have it. Best varieties, 
all tested, at low prices 


eum COLE & BRO., Seedsmen, Pella, —.. 
worth two of Northern Seed. 


Hick. -BRE All that grow Irish potatoes 


should have my ramen free. oes Sey gg 
» Marion Sta d. 











Seed Fotatoes. One barrel 











Vegetables and Grops. Fuor | BUY | NORTHERN N GROWN 
yields. SEEDS WARR RRA NTED Ds +7 Oi GENT pants a fom and Roses wy 













PEILADELPEIA, PA, 








Hoes, and Hol- 
low Steel Standard 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Send now if you are in- 
terested in Farming, Garden- 
ing, or Trucking, for our 
1886 CATALOGUE, 
which fully describes our Seed-Drills, 
Wheel- 











PREPARED 
Send for “Salt —. 
Write for Prices. C ts, 
on Car at your Railway 
Station. Address & 
E. 8. Fitcu, Bay City, Mich. 








PEARSON'’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


—_ High Grade, Reliable peries. — 


results when used . ie by side wi 
reparations. 


here ore are no Agents f 
rs, orders direct to the manufacturer vil ‘eeelve 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N.Y. 


HAMMOND'S SLUC SHOT, 


thing, and routes pe insect army 


Registered, is a good 
und, and sold by most seedsm 
Wend for ound, FISHEILL ON HUDSON, N. Y. 








Get) RASPBERRY. First-class plants(very low rates). 
varieties of Rasp. and Strawberry plants, 
true. Price list free. E. L. Albertson, Hope, N. J. 


ce ne pre name enn 
E 0 ey STRATED CATA-~ 
S oat Lorn Or NURSE ty STOCK og oo 


ON, Morrisville 


d STRA TES. Our low Price 


ASPBERRIES an WRERR 
Ris Bs PLANTS d one free to all on application. 
ROTHERS, ( ra Nurseries), Palmyra, N. Y. 


Fe ne ome al ae alee alimaes dain Reatld 
SSILAGE.OORN, Sire 

e ern Corn for 

EN Sampson’s Whf., Va. 





FERTILIZER, ust iis Ger barre 


of 120 pounds. 373 Pearl New York 


FRUIT BASKETS AND BOXES. 










MATTHEWS? oy 
Hand Cultivator, 4@ 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. a 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen Pore ‘Market ¢ Gardeners 
everywhere to be the most perfect and reliable implements 
in use for planting and cultivating garden crops. Beware of 
cheap or eypmeneg / Inquire for the genuine machines which 
are made EVET 


T. B. EVERETT & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Send a de ne giving latest prices and improveme nts. 








The Scientific American says: ** The Herald 
of Health contains more sensible 
articles than any other magazine 
that comes to our Sanctum.’’ 


The Herald of Health 


For 1886, 


PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 10 CENTS A NUMBER. 


(November and December Numbers Free to New 
Subscribers who send us $1.00 at once.) 


The Herald of Health for November contains: 
How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 7. 
Nervous Exhaustion, —No. 

Controlling and Preventing Morbid 
Thoughts. 

Ozone and Disease. Consumption, 

Treatment for Feeble Children. 

Treatment for Weak Voice and Dys« 
Pepsia. 

Health and Working Habits of Sam’'l 
J. Tilden, 

Cotton-seed Oil and Eggs as Foods. 

To Cure Cold Feet. 

How to Bathe a Fever Patient. 

—, and Money in Gardening, for 
aif 

Restlessness in Children, ‘ete., etc. 


The December Number contains: 
How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 8. 
How to Use Hot Water in Curing Dis- 


ease. 

Cotton-seed Oil for Cooking Purposes, 

Health and Working Habits of our 
Busy Men.—No. 8. 

Mullin Leaves as a Cure for Lung Dis« 
eases. 

Studies in Hygiene for Our Women. 

Tired Eyes and their Treatment. 

To Disinfect a Carpet. How to Make 
the Best Omelet, 

A Good Book on Nursing, etc., etc. 


The January Number contains: 

How to Strengthen the Memory.—No. 9, 

The Duality of Brain Action. 

Temperance, Physiology, and Hygiene 
for Schools.—No. 1. 

Cause and Cure of Spinal Curvature. 

Nature of Rhe umatisms, Typhoid Fever, 
Stammering, etc. 

Health and Working Habits of Neal 
Dow. By himself. 

Studies in Hygiene for Women. 

How toMan a Kitchen. Some Receipts 
for Healthful Foods. 

How to Get Strong. Diet for the Aged, 
A New Industry for Women. 

Backward Children, etc., etc. 


Our articles on How TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY, arg 
creating profound interest, and will continue for som, 
months. The _ letters from distinguished men, on th 
HEALTH AND WORKING Habits, are worth ten times th» 
cost of subscription. 

The objects of the Herald of Health are to show how to 
live healthfully and temperately, to break off bad habits, and 
to rear healthy and beautiful children. 


The Best Premium Yet. 


Every Subscriber who send ten cents extra will receive 
free that wonderfully good book, 


HOW TO Sean Ae. GOVERN CHIL- 


A book of aver 200 pages and worth $1.00, Just the thing 
for every parent. 


Deep Breathing: or, Lung Gymnastics, 


Asa Means of Promoting the Art of Song; and of 
Curing Various Diecnecs of the Throat and 
Lungs, especially Sore Gorence, 
Bronck tis, Asthma, joak 
ngs and Consu mptio: 

By SOPHI MARQUISE 4 ‘A. CICCOLINA. 

Cloth, extra, 50 cents, by mail 


EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


L. HOLBROOK, M. D., including Scientific Feeding. 
500 Teeipes for Wholesome Cookery. 100 Recipes for 
Delicious Drinks. 100 Ever Recurring Qucetions Saawered. 
“Tam delighted Lg it."—H. B. Baker, M. D., Michigan 
State Poors of Health 
By Mail, $1.00. Lady Agents Wanted. 


Liver Complaint, Nervous D Dyspepsia & Headache. 


Their Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. 
Price by Mail, $1.00. 


THE DIET CURE. 


The Titles of the twenty-four Chapters of THe Diet CurE 
are: Health—Food—Water—Bluod—The Natural Food of 
Man — Disease — Prevention and Cure--The Question of 

wwf —The Question of ge Rig = = the Diet 

es} edical Opinions on the Diet Cure—Of Diet in 
Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Diseases—The Diet Cure in 
Obesity—The Diet Cure in Various Diseases—The Water 
Cure— Waste of Life—The Life of the Race—Air and Exer- 
cise—National Health and Wealth—Personal Advice. 
Sent by mail for Fifty Cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

We will send the HERALD OF HEALTH, and any $1.50 
Monthly, for $2.00; or, the HERALD and ee ~ eon 4 
for $4.00; or, with Harper’ 's Weekly, or Bazaar, for $4.25; or, 
The Century Magazine, for $4.50: or, with St. Nichclas, 
for $3.50. We will also’ send the HERALD for 1886, and ali 

the books mentioned in this column. for $4.00. Sendat once. 
Address, Dr. M. L. HOL 0K, 
13 Laight Street, New York. 
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The Hydrophobia Scare. 


The fact that hydrophobia is one of the most terrible 
maladies that can afflict a human being, has so affected 
the public mind, that every snapping, worthless cur, is 
régarded as mad, and every animal or person bit by it, 
as likely to break out with the disease. There are cases 
of alleged deaths by hydrophobia, which skilled physi- 
cians regard as entirely due to the imagination of the 
patient. In times, like the present, when the public 
mind is excited concerning hydrophobia, various cures 
for this dread disease are advertised. As no cure of a well 
marked case of hydrophobia was ever known, all such 
proposed remedies are utterly useless, unless Pasteur’s, 
alluded to elsewhere, prevails, An animal supposed 
to be mad, bites a person; he applies the alleged 
remedies. and hydrophobia does not follow. This case 
is forthwith heralded as a ‘‘ cure.” 


THE MAD-STONE. 


In many communities a person or a family is noted as 
possessing a ‘‘mad-stone.” If any one is bitten by.a dog 
supposed to be mad, or by a snake supposed to be ven- 
omons, this stone is sent for. 1t is applied by the believing 
to the wound, allowed to remain there for a certain length 
of time, and when the stone has drawn out all the virus, 
it is placed in the water, properly washed and dried, care- 
fully wrapped in various cloths, and is ready for the next 
case. So strongly is the belief in the mad-stone estab- 
lished, that we have had the offer of the sale of one that 
had descended in a family through many-generations. 
No doubt that auy porous-stone, like a bit of sand-stone, 
if dry, would, when placed upon a wound, absorb blood, 
lymph, etc., but that it could be sufficiently active to ab- 
sorb the virus from the bite ofa mad dog, is utterly im- 
probable. If bitten by a dog, do not wait several days 
for a mad-stone, but go to the nearest physician. Recol- 
lect that very few dogs are mad, and if bitten, do not let 
the imagination dwell upon the possible evil results. 


No Christmas Presents for Them, 


A well-to-do farmer named Small, went to Williams- 
port, Pa., a few days before Christmas, intending to pur- 
chase presents for the holiday ; and had some two hun- 
dred dollars for the purpose. Mr. Small did not buy any 
presents; before he could carry ont his generous purpose, 
he was met on the street bya young man who knew him: 
was the son of ‘so and so ’’—indeed, the same old story. 
Mr. Small was induced by some pretext to go to aden, 
where there was a friend of the other young man, He 
came out of the den without a dollar. Having been in- 
duced to join in a “‘ little game” of some kind, he was 
completely ‘cleared out.’? This had a more satisfactory 
ending than such cases usually do. One of the chaps en- 
gaged in the robbery was arrested, and lodged in jail. 
But the Small children had no Christmas presents, 


The Baggage Examination. 


One of the humbugs of the day is the manner in which 
the baggage of passengers from Europe is examined. 
The examination is intended to prevent the importation 
of dutiable articles as personal baggage, and is no doubt 
necessary, but the manner of doing it isafarce. One 
may travel all over Europe, and pass from the territory of 
one “effete monarchy” to that of another, and have no 
trouble with his baggage; but the moment he arrives 
upon American soil, his trouble begins. Carefully packed 
trunks are opened on a dirty pier, and the quibbles as to 
whether this, or that is dutiable, consume valuable time, 
and the traveler is fortunate if his baggage is not sent to 
the “‘ public store,” to be subjected to the delay of an- 
other examination. Experienced travelers find it better 
to avoid all trouble and delay by giving the inspector a 
liberal fee.—‘‘ Will they accept it?°—just try one, and 
see. Oil has no more lubricating effect upon a machine, 
than a gold half-eagle upon the movement of trunks, A 
person of onr acquaintance arrived from Europe with his 
family and numerous trunks. Being well known in the 
community, he gave the inspector his business card, 
thinking his name would be sufficient guarantee that he 
‘would not smuggle. The baggage was passed rapidly and 








sent to its destination. The next morning, when the 
owner of the baggage reached his office, he found the 
inspector in the outer office, awaiting his arrival. Hay- 
ing no business with the inspector, he was passed by. 
When he left the office at evening, there was the inspec- 
tor sitting there with the card of the other in his hand. 
When asked what he wanted, the only reply was to show 
the card, which he had accepted as a promise ofa fee. It 
was only when told that he would be reported to the Col- 
lector, that this disappointed inspector ceased to haunt 
the office of the one who had given him his card, 


Medical and other Frauds. 


“HH. E. D.,” of Flemington, N, J., encloses us a medi- 
cal circular of a perfectly worthless character, and wants 
to know how they got his name, Easy enough. Some- 
times the subscription list of a respectable newspaper is 
stolen and used for improper purposes. Stolen goods can 
be disposed of when buyers and sellers are without prin- 
ciple. Some men make a business of collecting lists of 
names from directories, letter-lists, catalogues, adver- 
tisements, etc., etc., and then selling them to dealers in 
illicit or irregular goods. A great many female semi- 
naries publish no catalogues of pupils because of the ad- 
vantages taken of them by scoundrels. As we have said 
before, many times and oft, pay no attention to medical 
circulars, or to those that offer large profits in return for 
small investments, 

J. F. Fargo, Genesee Co.,N.Y.,writes concerning an ad- 
vertisement cut from two “ religious papers,’’ and offer- 
ing from four to twelve dollars a week to ladies at their 
homes, for a certain fascinating work ; samples sent for 
two postage stamps. <A lady sent the stamps, and was 
told by the company advertising, that the ‘‘ work”’ was 
to color photographs, and they wanted a dollar for the 
colors. They said nothing of sending the photographs to 
be colored. The advertisement is a manifest “ fraud,” 
and “J. F. F.” is right in being ‘* suspicious of people 
who are anxious to enrich farmers and their families.” A 
dollar may produce another dollar, but their can be no 
fortune or big weekly pay in an investment of four or six 
cents in postage stamps in the promise of an unknown 
advertiser. In this case, the company received two 
stamps and paid out one for the return letter, Then they 
had a two cent stamp to cover the cost of the circular and 
envelope, and the possible chance of getting the dollar 
they sent for, 





His Share in Ten Milliors. 


A correspondent, M. T. M., writes us from Grenola, 
Kans., that he has been informed by letters from various 
persons, that he is one of the heirs of the ‘‘ Mercer es- 
state,” and that his share amounted to ten millions of dol- 
lars; he adds: ‘* That is more than I can comprehend.” 
Various people are taking out ** powers of attorney” to 
act in the matter, and collect from the estate. A power 
of attorney has been sent for Mr. M. to sign, and he is in 
doubt what to do aboutit. A large portion of the estate 
is said to be in the city of New York, another portion in 
Philadelphia, and still another in Rochester. The dif- 
ficulties in recovering property of which others have long 
had undisputed possession, are very great, as the heirs of 
Annexe Jans well know. These heirs, whose name now 
is legion, have for years been trying to recover a large 
estate, which is now in the possession of the wealthy 
Trinity Church Corporation. They have held meetings, 
paid money, employed lawyers, and petitioned the 
Legislature for years, yet the Church is still in posses- 
sion, This well-known case is cited merely to show that 
it is no easy matter to recover an estate of which others 
have long had possession, As to powers of attorney, our 
correspondent should in this, as in all other case:, be 
careful what he signs. In giving a power of attorney, it 
should only be done by the advice and knowledge of a 
lawyer of good reputation. 

ESTATES IN ENGLAND. 

The chances of recovering an estate in this country are 
much greater than if it were located in England. The 
alleged discovery of estates in England that were await- 
ing American heirs, or of money in the Bank of England, 
ready for its rightful owner to claim it, is an old form of 
swindling that is still practised. Acting upon the hopes 
of those who suppose that they are heirs, certain sharpers 
get themselves c.uployed as agents of the heirs, and un- 
der one pretext and another, demand money for expenses 
in prosecuting the claim. Who ever knew one of these 
expectant heirs to recover anything from his claim fora 
fortune left him in England? So frequently has our 
Legation in London been applied to in reference to 
claims by American heirs, that our State Department 
recently issued a caution against placing trust in these 
reports of alleged estates that were waiting for American 
heirs, as they are generally fraudulent. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE OOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, 119 Broadway. 
Sixty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, 
JANUARY, 1886. 


CASH CAPITAL, . .« « « « $8,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, . . » 3,011,637 00 


Reserved for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 378,483 98 

Net Surplus, hal ° 3 oe 1,227,995 10. 

CASH ASSETS, es & © $7,61 8,116 08 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks, $ 245,795 99 
Bonds and Mortgages, being firet lien on are: 


tate, 897,550 OC 
United States Stocks, (market value 2,879,390 00 
Bank ee, Railroad Stocks and Bonds ‘(market 1,522,550 00 
State and City Bonds, (market value), nae 222,000 / 
Loans on Stocks, payable ondemand, . . . 122,850 
a eens jhe sod anal in tans of Agents $8990 80 
remiums uncol)lecte ys 
Real Estate ° e » . 1,272,638 7 " 
Total, "37,618, 116 18,116 08 
T. B. GREEN HAS. J. bata Pres’t. 
L BIGELOW, of Asst Beck Sec's. Da , Vice-Pres't, 
EG SNOW, JR WASHBUBN, V.P.& Sec. 





FOREST TREES. 


, Catalpa Speciosa. 
> White Ash, European 
Iarch, Pines, Spruces, 
ay Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 
Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
Forest and Evergreen 
“Seeds. 
R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, 1l, 


MACHINERY 


CLAY GRUSHERS 
; BEST T Usits 











Address 
ROLLER 


ita 
SKAT TES 


Se => <i 
; 3 RY BARNEY & BERRY 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE BOOK OF THE PIC. 


By JAMES LONG. 
Fully Itustrated with Plans of Piggeries and the Best 
Modern Fittings. 
A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR 


BREEDERS, FEEDERS, DEALERS, BUTCHERS, EX- 
HIBITORS, AND VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
ROYAL 8vo. CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $5.00. 


The Orchid Grower’s Manual. 


CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF THE BEST 


Species and Varieties of Orchidaceous Plants, 


together with notices of their time of flowering, and most 
approved modes of treatment; also, plain and _ practical 
instructions relative to the eneral’ culture of Orchids, 
and remarks on the heat, moisture, soil, season of growth 
aud of rest best suited to the several species, 

By BENJ. S. WILLIAMS, F. L. 8., F. R., H. 8. 


Author of ** The Orchid Album,” ‘* Selected Ferns and Ly- 
copods,”* ** Choice Store and e Ornamental 
Leaved Plants,” ete., de. 


SIXTH EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED. 
ELEGANTLY AND PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, CROWN 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.50. 

0. JUDD CO., f 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAML BURNHAM, See. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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Boe SPECIAL PREMIUM. “cs 


The New and Valuable Book described below, will be PRESENTED, and sent, post-paid, to any per- 
son who within 30 days sends us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER (or his own subscription if new), to the Amer- 
ican Agricultarist, English or German, for 1886, at the regular rate of $1.50 a year, and ten cents extra 


for postage, making $1.60 in all. 


This offer of course ineludes no other Premiums. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Homes for Home-Builders; 


PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY, FARM AND VILLAGE. 
Edited by DAVID W. KING, Architect. 
WITH NEARLY TWO-HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Containing a complete Series of Rural Buildings, Farm and Village House Plans, and their Cost, 
Adobe Buildings and Houses, Barns and other Out-Buildings. Every Plan is clearly illustrated. We 


give a few of the many notices by the Press, of this very valuable and useful new book. 
“It contains Practical Designs for Country, Farm and Village, with nearly 200 Illustrations. 


It con- 


siders the wants of the far West, as well as the more Eastern country, and shows bow houses may be 
built of Sods and Adobes.’’— Christian Advocate, New York. 

“Tt is a most valuable work of 250 pages, and Plans for all Buildings, froma Hen-House, Piggery, 
Horse snd Cattle Barn, to one of large dimensions, and of a $6,000 Mansion.’’— Western Farmer, Wis. 

** Tt is heartily recommended as a valuable little work for frequent reference. * * * The chapter on 
Useful Memoranda for Estimating, is alone worth the price of tle book.’”»—TZhe World, New York. 

“Tt contains vag | Practical Designs, and its facts and advice will be useful to many who are about 


to build, or re-build t 


eir houses or out-buildings.’’— Congregationalist, Bostov. 


“*It is a Practical Book, is clearly defined, and beneath its covers -~ be found much of value and 
ti 


importance to those building, or contemplating building.” —Nebraska 
The Work is Bound in Cloth, 12mo., Black and Gold. 


vator, Omaha, Neb. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


FOR OTHER NEW PREMIUMS, SEE COLORED PAGES. 








Owing to the great pressure upon our Advertis- 
ing columns, we are compelled to omit the descrip- 
tion of various valuable books for the Farm, 
Garden, and Household, which would be interest- 
ing to our readers, especially new subscribers. If, 
however, they will turn to pages 8 and 9 of our 
Premium List, they will find such books as we have 
no space for fully described on those pages. Our 
catalogue of publications mailed free to any address. 





Has he Forgotten? 


‘In country towns we have clubs of subscribers 
sending in their names every year. From some of 
these the subscriptions come promptly, early in the 
year, while others delay, but renew after a few 
weeks. Will our readers ask their friends and neigh- 
bors if they are receiving their paper regularly ? 
Then if any friend has forgotten to renew, we shall 
expect that he will make haste to forward his sub- 
scription. There will be many good things in the 
American Agriculturist for our readers this year. 


Our Sewing Machine. 


The American Agriculturist Sewing Machine is 
giving great delight to the multitudes of mothers 
and daughters and good women everywhere who 
have received it. It is just the thing that has long 
been wanted—a good machine at small cost. Re- 
member that this machine is warranted for five 
years for family use, and if with fair usage, any 
part fails within that time, a corresponding piece 
will be supplied free of charge. This Sewing Ma- 
chine is supplied with the American Agriculturist 
for the year 1886, for $18.00. 








Extra Inducements for Raising Cluos. 


It will be seen by reference to the colored paper 
pages following the first cover, that new and special 
inducements are given to club raisers for the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 1 subscriptions, without pre- 
miums, $10.00. Furthermore, whoever raises a 
club of ten or more subscribers, is entitled to Pre- 
miums, -pro-rata, for each subscriber. But read 


the particulars. 


<n 





The American Agriculturist Law 
Book, and American Agricalturist 
Cyclopwdia.—See colored pages. 


NEW INDUCEMENTS TO CLUB RAISERS. 








Our Farmer Presidents. 


The articles on the Farmer Presidents, to be con- 
tributed to the American Agriculturist by the lead- 
ing writers of the United States, will be perused 
with great interest. They should be specially read 
by every farmer boy, not only as an incentive, but 
as showing him what can be achieved by any boy 
of the land. See colored pages in this number for 
further description. 





A Great Galaxy of Writers. 
—f>—— 


Tn addition to the great staff of Editors who have 
kept the American Agriculturist at the front for 
more than a quarter of a century, the publishers 
have now secured as contributors during 1886, 
Rey. Dr. J. M. Buckuey, Editor of Christian Advo- 
catc, DONALD G. MitoHeLy (Ik Marvel), Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Apsort, R. H. STODDARD, JAMES PARTON, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, AND GEORGE Parsons La- 
THROP. They are likewise arranging to secure the 
services of JoHN BurRovuGHS, CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, and other equally eminent authors. See 
the colored insert pages following first cover, for 
further particulars. 


Our Remarkable Advertising Patronage. 
peal ER 

Notwithstanding the fact that we have been com- 
pelled to leave out two pages of advertising from 
this number, we go to press with nearly four more 
pages than last year. Furthermore, the advertising 
brought to our columns for this number exceed 
that ever before inserted (with one exception) in 
any previous issue of the February American Agri- 
culturist. We refer to these facts with pleasure, as 
not only indicating the growing business prosperity 
of the country, but also furnishing unmistakable 
evidence of the confidence of business men in the 
columns of this periodical for advertising purposes. 


o—____ 


Seeds and Seedsmen. 
> 
The Marc number of the American Agriculturist 
will contain an article on the above subject from 
the pen of Dr. F. M. Hexamer, formerly editor of 
the “ American Garden,”’ now one of the editorial 
staff of this periodical. 








Business Department. 


The Mapes Fertilizers.—The remarkable suc- 
cess which has attended the Mapes Fertilizers, have now 
given theman enviable reputation and standing, not only 
in the United Statesand Provinces, but in Great Britian 


and other European Ceuntrics. For nearly a quarter of a 
century the readers of the American Agriculturést have 
been familiarized through our columns, with the charac- 


ter and value of these manures. The sales are rapidly 
increasing every year, and from all that wecan learn, 
promise to be far larger in 1886, than ever before. 





Knives for Farmers and Others,.—The cele- 
brated knives, manufactured by Maher & Grosh, we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing superior to any other 
manufactured. It is because of this high opinion we 
entertain of these knives, that we have so many times 
placed them among our list of premiums. 





Change in Firm.—tThe old mg gg firm of 
J. Stevens & Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., manufac- 
turers of the celebrated Stevens Fire Arms and Fine Ma- 
chinist’s Tools, have sold out their business to the new 
Corporation just formed, under the name of the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., with the following officers: Joshua 
Stevens, President; William B. Fay, Joshua Stevens, 
George S. Taylor, Directors ; Irving H. Page, Secretary ; 
dames B. Taylor, Agent and Treasurer. The latter gen- 
tlemen took possession of the business January Ist, 1886. 





Wind Mills.—Owing to the pressure on our col- 
umns, a notice of the Halliday Standard Wind Mills, is 
crowded over until our March issue. 

Among the many valued friends of the advertising 
columns of the American Agriculturist, the Great Amer- 
ican Tea Company of this city ranks among the oldest. 
By a strict and honorable business career, this honse has 
become so thoroughly and favorably known, that they are 
now sending their goods to thousands of families in nearly 
every State in the Union, a success which their trust- 
worthiness justly entitles them, 





Their many friends through the country will be pleased 
to learn that, notwithstanding the very ——s con- 
flagration to which their establishment was subjected a 
few days since, the Mammoth Seed House of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., Detroit, Michigan, is not financially crip- 
pled by the disaster. Our warmest sympathies go with the 
enterprising gentlemen constituting this firm, and we 
have faith > Gates that their well-known energy, to- 
gether with tlhe well wishes and patronage of a generous 
public, will soon more than make up for the loss. 





Among the‘many unique and elaborate calendars re- 
ceived at this office for the present year, thoxe from 
Messrs. N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Messrs. Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, Ill., are especially 
noticeable. The former sells for twenty-five cents each, 
and for business purposes is well worth the price asked. 


. MNcDERMAID’S 
A Standard Boss Churn 


AND WHITE ASH BUTTER TUBS. 
The best churn in the World. A 
child can work it. Makes ten per 
cent more butter. No churn 
cleaned so easy. No dashers, 
no paddles. No inside fixtures. One 
churn sold at wholesale prices 
f where we have no agent. If you 
want the best and cheapest churn 
in the market, address manufae- 
turers, 


McDERMAID & ALLEN, 
Agents Wanted. Rockford, Ills- 



















{2@" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with piggeure send A a@ sample copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL« 
TU RE, with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
mentsin Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, Section Honey Boxes, all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


5 TON 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brasm 
Tare Beam and Beam Box. 


AND 

JONES he pays the freight—for free 

Price List mention this paper aod 

addvees JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y¥- 


















SW and 


The Wf) Ty 
Strongest BNW 23 Safest. 


Agent for removing Stum s and Boulders. Send 
for Illustrated Circulars. Mention this paper. 
ZETNA POWDER CO., Chicago, Ill. 





ON i Sa Cards, six Transfer Pictures, 
az 


4, and Sample Book for 4 cents. 
HILL CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 


SEE COLORED PAGES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS $ ADVERTISING. 





THOM wad cit  &, 






















Simple and dura. 


The only machine that will 
ble in_construc- 


successfully sow Clover, Tim- 
othy, Hungarian, Millett, Rede tion. Feed _posi- 
Top and Flax. Indispensable tive and uniform- 
- windy weather When impossible to sow by hand. 

for circular describing latest improvements, 


Send 
Man’f’a by O. E. THOMPSON sYpsilanti,Miche 








etnier r) Medicine at the Royal Theleorelty ¢ 
Knight of the ey, me Austrian Order of the Iron 
pat tog 3 Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 

der of Isabella ; Knight of the Royal Prussian 
Order sy ihe Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, &c., &c., says: 

“TIEBIG CO’S COCA BEEF TONIC 
should not be confounded with the horde of trashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent 
remedy. I am thoroughly conversant with its 
mode of preparation and know it to be not only a 
legitimate pharmaceutical product,butalso worthy 
of the high commendations it has received in all 
parts of the world. It containsessence of Beef, 
Coea, Quinine, Iron and Calisaya, which are dis- 
—_ in pure genuine Spanish Imperial Crown 


puntalnabl to all whoare Run Down, Nervous, 
arent Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with 
weak kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 
EER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE COSMETIO CLYCERINE. 
Used by Her Royal Highness th incess of Wales 
and tne Baas For the Skin, es ee 
tions,Chapping,Roughness. $1.00. Of druggists. 
LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsa- 
pare ane is guaranteed as the best Sarsaparilla in 


N. Y. Depot 38 MURRAY STREET. 


practical Canvassers of experience 

andability, to establish Agencies in 

ever County eR for our MODERN 
PAMILY PHYSICIAN “AND GIENIC GUIDE; spe- 
cially prepare for family and individual use, by three 
of Philadelphia’s most noted Medical Men and Sani- 
tarians. This volume has never been ap; 
pleteness, quthorahipy, illustratio 
cal value. $1, a@ year for capable men who 
mean business and are bm | for work, Address, stating 
age experience, etc. JO TER & ee 

blishers, 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES. 


A large, finely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from official sources. 
Sent free on application to 

C. H. WARREN, G. P. A., St. Pavt, Minn. 


Any one can become 80 
thoroughly posted in three 
weeks reviewing with The 
Common School Question 
Book as to successfully pass 
the most difficult and tech- 


- nical legal examinations for 
teachers’ certificates. By its aid thousands 
of young people ott os an honorable and lu- 

ve 





roached for come 
ons, and practi- 

















crative 25,000 sold last year. 
Full descriptive ssa and specimen 
pages sent for 
stamp. Agents wanted, 
A. Hi. CRAIG, 
CALDWELL, ~~ Co., 
Wisconsin. 
a a ee a TT. 
and Railroad business. 
Learn here and earn good 
wages. Whole cost earned 
back in a few months. 
Largest Telegraph 
School in existence. Most 
therveal tindiine “Waruiine’ teaching. Furnishes operators for leading Tele- 
graph and Railroad Cos. Over 2 aduates at work. 
ma for Circulars. VALENTINE S OR , Janesville, Wis. 
Make Your Own Incubator. 
Send §) cents in stamps for my newillustrated pamphlet 
which tells how so make an Incubator at avery_small cost 
that will hatch over 9@ per cent of the cage. It also tells 
all about how to make ‘Artifielal Mothers, Egg Testers, etc. 
They are all simple, easy to make and do excellent work, 
and are guaranteed reliable. Address, 
H. 8S. WALDO, Quincy, Ill. 
€hoice Plymouth Rock Eggs for sale at $1.25 per 13. 








CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYVING. 


THE COOLEY CREAM CATHERING SYSTEM. 


AT THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS: 
EVERY PREMIUM. 


Batter, Lot B, Class 1, was awarded to Butter made by the 
Gealey, Process. _Also, FIRST PREMIUM for September or October Butter, 
‘lass 2, andthe FIRST PREMIUM for Print Butter 
‘Remember, the COULEY wae Patented Process. Others imitate constructions, but 


cannot use the process. 
Most Equitable, 


For Long-Keepin 


The Least Labor. 


Patrons realize from 3} cents to 4} cents per quart for their milk, with no labor except 
milking the Cows. All other work done by tlie Association. 


Send for descriptive Circulars giving actual results, obtained by the Associations which 
have used this plan for years. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT, 





ELEVATOR STYLE. 





The Maynard Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


NEW, OFF-HAND TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1882. 


PRICES REDUCED. 7 


WITH PISTOL GRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT regen 
nting and Targe 
Hunters and speniaies elites eat other mee vanpplies ie 


accuracy, convenience, durability 
describing the new attachment 










f 
My Parrels can be used On ONe stock ; 


and safety is not excelled. Send for Ilustrated Catalogue, 
for using rim and center-fire ammunition 


MASS. ARMS COM PANY, Box 44, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
THE BEST 





Warranted five years, and if it don't wash the 
without rubbing, we will refund the Hk 


ACENTS WANTED:;: 






the world. 
clothes 


zou edi further particulars, 
LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 
The Christian Inteligencer, | QS Sit its 


rds, 
t’ les and terms 4 cents. 
150 aya “CROWN TG, CO., Northford, Ct. 
Organ of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in America. 


50 Hidden Name, etc. Perfumed Cards& Prize 
Conn, 
Eerons; F Rev. Jonn M. Ferris, D.D. Rev. N. H. Van 


DALE. Mrs, MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


The Christian Intelligencer claims to be abreast of the 
times, and of its contemporaries, in all the best qualities of 
a religious family paper. It fully and faithfully re roduces 
the events and the spirit ef the Reformed Church; and at 
the same time {6 as broad in 7 scope as the wide world, and 
as catholic as the vente od. 

$2.65 A YEAR. 


Specimen Copies sent free on application. 
THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER ASS'’N., 
ae Sore 


48 Church Street, New York. 
30208 ioe 
U ieee 12 Octs. 1 


m Freee club we send 
nice 
a case. gorda Rae Ht Beri oe oe 


a Ring, or 
3 0 Hidden Name, Gold _ and Motto Cards, 50 Scra) 








10¢. CLINTON. BROS, Clintonville, 


CARES Hidden ee, wit'S ity outfit 
resent yf oe um and Silk 
Handkerch ef,for$i. 0. A. He lore Aste Higganum, Ct. 


 pB O New Style Chromo Hidden Name Carls, 10c¢.Game 
Authors,10c. Acme Card Factory,Clinwaville,Ot 


























sitar Han 
Game of Fortune, Pack of Fun, Pack of Escort, ek oe haat of May 


DS. The enew Es 
CU Home Camis with El t Present and Latest Samples 10c., 


ereraw 
13 pks. $1, Agent’s Book Ge. “Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, Conn, 


MT kw 
yf Fancy Pictures and 25 
V Sieeant da ards! in ip in Olt Bde pace, 
a a ee 1850 Pri 





A MODERK HOUSE OF LOW GOST. 








Puzzle, and 8 Parlor om HigoeT for 10 cts. Game 
of Authors, 10c. IVY CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
300 | GAMES, roe Parlor Magie, aay ne ey LEGANT IN DESIGN, CONVENIENT IN ARRANGEMENT. 
FOR | soancek of Nank Oarde, Gilt Edge, Sik Fringe, 7 dieaid ns dane Houses.” (Just Published 
{0c Hidden beg Topp Cano Co.. Clintonville, Ct are: r . 
a - Large Mlustrations, floor plans, full Goveription and re- 








‘ame Cards, 48 page floral lable cost of the above and of 76 o 
20 srecradhcenesienct Pater sites | !usys Sitter, Sheer” * ie age Oats 
Ser: ct oppell’s Modern 0 %— ' 
Pty ents. ond eNOW 0. Meriden Conn. and tieet practical architectural work p' ublished. 
ew Scrap Pictures and 50 FancyCards(new) mailed *Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, $1. 
1 5 6x 10c. ESSEX CARD W ORS, Ivoryton, Conn. Address 
THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASSOCIAT'N, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


Chromo, Gold Scrap, Loop Fringe,&c. Cards sent post 
5 0 paid for 6c. Conn. loam Card Works,Hartford,Conn. 


NEW SCRAP PICTURES, and 48 New Chromo 
1 20 and Gold Scrap Cards sent Postpaid for 10. cts. 
muemeeeCENTERBROOK CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 


*Knowing the wageuaies merits of the work, we say to 
every purchaser of ** shopaait® Modern “Houses,” that if it 
is notall—and more than all—that is claimed for it, wo wil? 
cheerfully take it back. 
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To Induce You to Invest! 


RENGHGTOA OUTRO 
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POST’S EUREKA SAP SPOUTS. 


THE SUCAR MAKERS’ FIRST CHOICE. 


Over 10; 10, 000, 000 Sold to Replace Various Other Kinds. 


IMPROVED FOR 1886. 







—— = Users acknowledge that the 
EUREKAS run enough sap 
every year over any others to 


more than pay their price. 

























aes Sere the Fe inh 


NOT CO At One Half the Cost. 


Handsomely Ornamented 


eer NO DECAY like Shin: 
= oe nee CARPETS &RUCS 
STRONG, DURABLE, 7 of same material. Outwears two Oil Cloths. 
and THE CHEAPEST. Catalogues and Samples FREE, 


to ly, and at On 
the Cost of 


SAW. H. FAY & CO. 2222" 





100 Walnut Cased on Fortes at $39 each. 

5 Oct., 61 Reeds, Viola, Emamaoon. aT Yigls Ama, Dulce. 

Send for sample. Sell again UPRIGHT 

ANO t. + onewrocd Gua p jig.U ‘Warranted 

1 large Needham oh rij wa eoubie Manual 

$175. 1 Smith American Double ee ane 
wood Melodeon, $35. DICKINSON, 8 East den si St., N.Y. 















HOW TO RAISE \‘ 


LARGE CROPS OF WHEAT 


HOW TO 


PREVENT WINTER KILLING 


Send your name and address, and we will mail you 
our Illustrated Pamphlet of 28 pages FREE. 


THE SEED DRILLREGULATOR CO. 


LEMONT, CENTRE CoO., PA. 
Mention this paper. 


st HAY 
\y FORK 
Nf cee fone 






















As all the ladies are interested in Ken- 
i and fancy work, we have prepared 

. complete outfit for ev: eeerer 

Ei Embroidery, Painting and 

Work, containing all the articles 

nume! ted below, re anim- 

on Alligator, Nickel trimmed Shop- 

ping Bag, on illustration) with nickel 

handle, sealand clasp. This contains 

n ontiit a ——. Stamping, Em- 
Mimbroidery an ated Stamping, 


| Pertorated Stam 
j 09, Pertora ted St vriee "06.50 
.05 





’ _— ae Powder, re- 
, Box ny Powder, retail 







205 
Prtene rererstble Pon. 
ee rice - 10 
‘1 Manual of vcensin: 

. and Fancy Workre Tprice 25 
1 Red Satin H Dx a. td 
ali Kensington Pen for : os 

Io e 
SOW De Camel's ied Col Brush for | ustre P ents - a6 

a pe 
e —— ' Pig Asoo te rted Embroidery Silk, ceainie isand Arasene, 25 


above, neatly packed in an Alligator Shopping Ba poduase 
ontpaid, for for only | p1.00. Among the 100 Perforated 
Patterns are Golden Rod, 612 ; Pansies Ley Butter Cu 
Fe 3 1-2 in; Lovett beeing ree ‘3 ie | Bachelor's tton, 2 1-2in.; Bar 
ld Roses, 4 in 3 in.; Calla Li Aly, 4 in.5 Pond a Lily, “in; Tulip, 4 in.; 
Sin, mhistins, 6 in, 5 Lily of the Vall id ’ Moss Rose, 3 in.; Daisy an d F 
in,; 4Scollops for Skirts, 5 in I ve 3 Web Corner, 3 in.; whores ot ey 8 1- ain, 10 anor asso 
(new); al also Peacocks’ Feathers, Girls, Bere, Hos atterflies, Grasshoppers,  Spid eters ee 
Roller Skates, S Crazy Stite tch Patterns, Lace Stitch Patterns, Borders and many oth 
. in gee also a Complete Alphabet, entirely new. These patterns are all new yaaigae ox express — = this 
' Heft, on heavy parchment bond paper, ond are handled by no otherhouse, THE oY as 
by the well-known authoress Worth, and contains full directions and instructions for Reon 
Lustre, Metallic Fitter “ad Irridescent Painting, Colors of ran the different Flowers, Ribbon 
Needle and Crochet Work. It contains over 200 Tilustrations 
SATIN BA ANNER Re sent with o outfit 9x18 in. , stamped ready for embroidery oF 
en Rod and Thistle, which, finished in colors on the red satin back ind makes @ lovely 
the cer articles named abo ve, in the ri Shopping Bag, make the most complete outfit for 
aa ever offered, With this outfit any lady can beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s 
little sum for herself by doing Gere ory) for her neighbors. Many ladies are supporting themselves by doing 
nope pone mili cheerfa rally an outfit not as good as ~~ _* anntiest are we that = a s w et 
toany lady who is dissatisfied on 
ae refund » pout 1 4 niy $1. 00, and pack it in ee ote 


caocs Om. ‘Wannfacturing Oo., Hartford, 














tz" If SUGAR MAKERS fail to 
















2 3 FI 3 ° get acupply of these Spouts = a hard- 
-oa@ és a4 ware dealer or agent, I will deliver te any R ation in the U. §., east of 
> <3: © Mississippi River, charges prepaid, not less than 100, on receipt of. prices 
a ec - ry here given. Samples of each sent postepaid on receipt ot five U. S. 2-cent 
wes 226 H stamps. Address orders at once to 

é z Sees C. C. POST, Patentee, 
as ar 22 Burlington, Vt. 

Beg age 

RU SESas 

eptagasz 

Rak saa 





WE wi THE WORLD 


to know that no implement can approach us for practical 
utility and every-day usefulness. 














| . 
--4 = 
2 RyDs RAS = 
ny Ap oORTABLE = 
Se | CBE WASHE = 
o . Furnace 

4 = 
=| | = 
5 AS A WASHER | = 
ca | WE BEAT THEM ALL. did 
= Catalogue free. 

B. L. RYDER & CO, P. 0. Box A, Chambersburg, Pa. 








“WONDER orf ON WHEELS” 


Self Af Guiding. Uses a wheel landside. Two horseg 
Aten year old boy instead of a plow- 

a —— ° poise (except among — ma a3 

No neck weight, No lifting at corn 


raiser LIGHTER DRAFT ZHAN ANE 


one wae Fa Will plow any ground a mower can cut 

over. No equal in stony ground, or on hillsides, 

Our book, ** FUN ON THE | pone i sent Freo 
to all who mention this 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO. “S572 


al pet rices and time for trial 
from points is where wo heoveus Geen 


=VaUNTe GIANT» 


BESTM 





FANNING MILLS. 
BIEKEYE EEA See WE 












Sey WUE 


i= Pi Heil YF $1.00. 
BROADWAY: NEW-YORK “4: FOR: ONE: YEAR? 
‘Jie best aid to qood writing published. 








Book Notices, 
_—- 

Silk Culture.—A hand-book for silk-growers, by 
Mrs, C. E. Bamford. Those who have given silk pre- 
duction in this country the most careful consideration, 
are convinced that our climate and soil present no ob- 
stacles to silk culture, and that there are in our extended 
territory many districts especially favorable for silk rais- 
ing. They have also found that raising silk is, in one 
respect, like rearing poultry—profitable as one of the de- 
partments of a diversified farming, but when extended a 
hundred fold, or more, and made into a business by itself, 
it is rarely, if ever, successful. As numbers are multiplied, 
difficulties increase ; diseases manifest themselves, and 
the enterprise fails, In the rearing of silk-worms, the 
question of labor is an important one, and the silk-grower 
here, must compete with the cheap labor of oriental 
nations. It is conceded that the only way in which we 
can become a silk-producing people, is to make silk- 
growing, as poultry-raising now is, a part of a diversified 
farming. A farmer's family can produce a few pounds of 
cocoons annually, which will bring ready money, and 
this with very little outlay, The Jabor can be performed 
by children, and older persons not capable of hard work, 
Indeed, for young persons, the attention needed by silk- 
worms, can hardly be regarded as labor, the work being 
so full of interest to them. This hand-book by Mrs, 
Bamford is intended to instruct, and serve as a guide te 
beginners in silk-raising, and is plain and thoroughly 
practical in its teachings. Published by the O. Judd 
Company, David W. Judd, President, 751 Broadway, 
New York. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 
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Cyclopedia of Universal History, )y John 
Clark Ridpath, LL.D.—This work is what it purports to 
be—a universal history in a comparatively smail com- 
pass. In three imperial octavo volumes the history of 
mankind is sketched from the earliest ages to the present 
time. Beginning with Egypt, the general character of 
Africa is described. We are then taken to Chaldea, 
Assyria, Media, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, Macedonia,and 
to Rome. Each of these countries is presented to us as 
toits traditions, civil and military manners and customs, 


religion, art, law, and various other things which are of 
interest to the student of ancient history. Next follows 
an account of barbarian ascendency in the kingdoms of 
the Visgoths, Vandals and Franks, and the beginning of 
the Anglo-Saxons. The career of Mahomet, the age of 
Charlemagne, the feudal system and the crusades, all re- 
ceive due attention. Under the head of ** The Kings and 
the People,” we have Germany, France and England in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, together with extended 
references to Spain, Italy, and the North of Europe. The 
discovery of the New World, the reformation and the 
resulting wars, the philosophy and history of the English 
Revolution, the age of Frederick the Great, the coloniza- 
tion and progress of the American Colonies, and current 
events, are all happily presented. The American and 
French Revolutions are fully described, and finally the 
events of the nineteenth century, in which the history of 
every great nation of the world is brought down to the 
present time. This is one of the many attractions of this 
work that it brings everything down to date, It relates 
the history of the United States to the middle of 
the year 1885. It is evident that Dr. Ridpath has 
made use of all modern discoveries to aid him jn his 
great work, besides having consulted the critical histor- 
jians of Germany, France, and England, and hence the 
sources and authorities from which this history is derived 
are the latest and the best. The three volumes are well 
‘ound, printed with clear type, on glazed paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated. The work contains twelve hundred 
qwood and steel engravings by the best artists of Europe 
and America; thirty-two colored historical maps, seven 


chronological charts, and thirty-one genealogical dia-- 


grams. The very copious index enables the reader to 
turn immediately to the theme which he wishes to in- 
vestigate. In all its departments, this work, as a uni- 
versal history, is without a rival. It is sold exclusively 
by subscription. Address the publishers, Phillips & 
Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York. 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 
—<>__— 
SEEDSMEN, ETC. 

W. Ariee Burrer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa—Farm 
Annual and Catalogue of Field, Garden, and -Flower 
Seeds; also, Thoroughbred Stock. This pamphlet is 
copiously illustrated, and contaius many promising 
novelties. 

Joun W. Hatt, Marion Station, Somerset Co., Md.— 
‘Circular of Second-crop Seed Potatoes, 

Peter Henperson & Co., 35-37 Cortlandt St., New 
York.—Maunuail of "Everything for the Garden,” The most 
beautiful and elegant Seed and Plant Catalogue that has 
ever been published, we believe. It is embellished with 
three large colored plates, a great many illustrations, and 
contains descriptions and prices of all desirable Seeds, 
Plant=, Implements, and Everything for the Garden. 

D. Lanpretu & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.—Catalogue of 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, with concise descrip- 
tions, and many valuable hints as to their cultivation. 
In commemoration of the founding of this house,one bun- 
dred years ago, a colored picture of a blooming Century 
Plant is presented on the cover, 

A. C. Netuts Co., Canajoharie, N. Y.—Wholegale 
Price List of Garden and Field Seeds. Special Southern 
Edition. 

Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J.—Descriptive and Illustrated 
Circular of Parry and Lida Strawberries, Wilson Junior 
Blackberry, etc. 

Gro. Pinney, Evergreen, Wis.—Wholesale Price List 
of Evergreen aud Forest Tree Seedlings. 

HERBERT Post, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala.—Circular Card 
of Johnson Grass. 

Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen. Holland, DeveEr & 
BoomKamp, 1 Broadway, New York, Sole Agents for the 
U.S. and Canada.—Spring Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants. 
Arich collection of Gladiolus Dahlias, Cannas, etc., direct 
from the growers. 

SHakeER SEED Co., Mount Lebanon, N. Y.—Descrip- 
tive and Illustrated Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Vegetable Garden. A full list of all the 
best varieties. 

Hiram Sister & Co., Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, 
Nl.—Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
of Tested Seeds for all Plants and Crops, for all Soils and 
Climates. A verycomplete list of all the most desirable 
oldand new kinds. 

Jas. M. Toorsurn & Co., 15 John Street, New York. 
—Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Vegetable, 
Flower, Lawn, Farm and Nursery Seeds. This is a most 
carefully prepared Catalogue of all the choicest varieties, 
together with valuable cultural directions, 

James Vick, Rochester. N. Y.—Floral Guide. a Holi- 
day Number of Vick's Magazine, together with Cata- 
logue of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, etc., etc. 
An elegant and handsome pamphlet of nearly two hun- 

‘dred pages, embellished with many iliustrations. 
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IMPLEMENTS, ETC, 

S. L. Atten & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Ilustrated 
Catalogue of Farm and Garden Implements, Planet, Jr,, 
Seed Drill, Wheel Hoe and Cultivators, Specialties. 

BurrELL & WuHitTmAN, Little Falls, N. ¥.—An ele- 
gantly illustrated catalogue, giving Plans of Creameries 
and Cheese Factories ; also, a full and complete line of 
Dairy Supplies, Danish Extract, Butter Color, Cheese 
Color, etc., etc. Free upon application. 

H. B. Grirrine, 70 Cortlandt St.. New York.—Cir- 
cular of Hay, Straw, Stalk and Eusilage Cutters. 

M. C. HENtEY, Richmond, Ind.—Catalogue of the 
Henley Monarch Fence Machine. A valuable, practica- 
ble and indispensable machine at reasonable prices. 

Mass. Arms Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Descriptive 
and Illustrated Catalogue of the Maynard Breech-Loading 
Firearms. 

E. W. Ross & Co., Springfield. Ohio.—Catalogne of 
the Ross Ensilage and Fodder Cutters, adapted to all 
kinds of power. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toon Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 
—Circular of Stevens’ Fire Arms, Accoutrements, etc 

A.W. Straus & Co., 3787 Filbert street, Philadelphia. 
—Circular. Double reduction tied mill for bones, 
oyster shells, corn and cobs, feed, etc. 

Warne Acricutturat Co., Richmond, Ind.—Circular 
of Richmond Champion Fence Machine, for making 
fence in the field. 











MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


Compound Oxygen. 


—>— 
A COMPETENT WITNESS. 

The editor who writes and publishes the follow- 
ing article in his paper—The New South, of Colum- 
bus, Mississippi—will be acknowledged as a com- 
petent witness by all who will read his letters on 
page 5 of the January number of HEALTH AND 
LIFE: 





A GREAT REMEDY. 

‘*From personal observation and experience, we 
are enabled to recommend to those of our readers 
afflicted with disease, the use of Compound Oxy- 
gen. which is unquestionably one of the greatest 
remedial agents of the age. We have seen this 
remarkable remedy fully .and successfully tested, 
and we go out of our way not only to recommend, 
but to urge its use by those of our readers who 
may be afflicted by lung diseases, catarrh, rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, dyspepsia iu all its varied forms, 
and debility. To such we advise to send full par- 
ticulars of their cases to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., who will give their 
opinion, and supply them with such information as 
may be necessary in their cases. Read their ad- 
vertisement on another page.” 





COMPLETE RESTORATION TO 
HEALTH. 

A sufferer with dyspepsia for more than fifteen 
years knows what sickness and pain mean in all 
their variations. He can therefore appreciate a 
remedy which has brought ‘‘ complete restoration 
to health, especially after having vainly sought re- 
lief in ‘“‘all the usual remedies.’’ We, there.ore, 
have aright to congratulate the gentleman who 
writes the following letter : 

“To Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Phila., Pa. 

GENTLEMEN :—The remarkable success of your 
Compound Oxygen in my mother’s case induced 
me to adopt itin my own. For more than fifteen 
years I have been troubled, more or less, with dys- 
pepsia, and for over six years I have suffered in- 
tensely and continuously from indigestion, and 
constipation, and hemorrhoids. I had a severe 
headache almost every week, and was compelled 
to use morphine for relief as well as purgatives for 
the former. 1 had tried all the usual remedies, but 
with only temporary relief, and my condition 
steadily grew worse. In July last I was prostrated 
for ten days, by an attack of hemorrhoids of un- 
usual severity. After partial recovery I resorted 
to your treatment of Compound Oxygen, which 
more than met my expectations. Ihave no head- 
ache, no symptoms of dyspepsia of any kind. In 
a word my restoration to health Iregard as complete.”’ 

“W. H. WortHINGTON, 
‘Editor New South, 


*¢ October 30, 1885.” **Columbus. Miss. 


The very interesting case of the cure of Mr. 
Worthington’s mother, to which he refers in the 
above letter, was reported in HEALTH AND LIFE 
for July, 1885, and it is reprinted here for the in- 











terest it will have to the large number of ol@ 
people who will see this paper. 
“To Drs. STARKEY & PALEn, 

1529 Arch 8t., Phila., Pa. 

‘You will doubtless remember my getting your 
Compound Oxygen for my mother (who is very 
aged), in February or March of last year, and its 
happy effect upon her. She had for two years 
been in feeble health, and for a year suffered from 
a distressing cough, and had chills frequently, or 
she had to guard against them by taking quinine. 
She had taken other medicines with only slight 
temporary relief. 

‘When I wrote for your treatment my mother 
was very low. She had quite a severe spell, and 
most of the time was confined ‘to her bed. -When_ 
she commenced taking the Compound Oxygen she 
began at once to improve, and this. improvement 
was steady. She stopped the other medicine, includ- 
ing the quinine, that she had been taking for years, and 
has taken none since ; her cough has not troubled 
her since, and she is to-day in good health. Last 
week she made several visits to friends, walking 
several squares. Her restoration to health from 
the use of Compound Oxygen has attracted’ con- 
siderable attention in this section, and has been 
the means of your receiving many orders from this 
and other places, Of course I feel deeply grateful 
to you for this result, and shall continue to re- 
commend your remedy by voice and pen. 

‘““W. H. WorrTHineton, 
“Editor of The New South, 
‘*Columbus, Miss.” 

From Health and Life, Jan. 1886. ! 

A BAILBROAD CONVERSATION IN MEEN<« 
NESOTA. ; 

One reason for the rapid growth of the list of 
patients using the Compound Oxygen is found in 
the enthusiastic friendship of many of those who 
have recovered health by means of the Treatment. 
Some of them attract general attention by reason 
of their changed appearance; and when asked for 
a statement of the cause, at once begin to praise 
“the bridge that carried them over; others do 
not wait for the direct question, but are led by 
their sense of duty to a good cause to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity for a word of gratitude, 
An example of this latter class is to be found in 
the stranger spoken of in the following letter from 
Rev. G. F. Wells, editor of To-Day, Minneapolis, 
Miunesota. dated September 15, 1885: 

Drs. Starkey & Paen, Phila., Pa. 

‘“A day or two agoI met a young married=Jady 
from the southern part of the State, whom I had 
the privilege of marrying three or four years ago. 
She had been compelled by ill-health to leave the 
store where she was engaged as clerk; and was so 
weak at the time of her marriage that she could 
scarcely stand during the ceremony. Her husband 
afterward told me that when ‘they were married he 
had no idea she could live more than a month, 
She, however, began the use of your Compound 
Oxygen, and built up rapidly. She is not a strong, 
or even a well woman; but her life has been pro- 
longed several years beyond what she e¢ 
I was mentioning these factsto.a physieian, when 
a gentleman in front of us, a stranger, sail: ‘ Ican 
vouch for that ;. they saved my life.??*—From ** Health 
and Life,” January, 1886. ate 


Curiosity as to Compound Oxygen, may be grat- 
ified by any one who will take the trouble to write 
a postal card or letter of request to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, at 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, They 
publish a brochure of nearly two hundred pages, 
entitled, Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and 
Results, also monographs on asthma, catarrh, con- 
sumption, dyspepsia, hay fever, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, ete.; also, once a quarter, they issue Health 
and Life, a record of cures of patients made by the 
patients themselves. This publication has *been 
issued every quarter for six years, and isa complete 
answer to all questions as to the virtues of Com- 
pound Oxygen. All this literature, or any part of 
it, will be sent, post-paid, freely to any 68 On 
application, 
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= MAOHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, —=2- 
7 


“THE ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER.” 





With or without Fertilizer Attachment. 
CORN PLANTER ATTACHMENT for 1886. 
Send for Circular to 
ASPINWALL M’F’C CoO., 
Three Bivers, Mich. 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW C0., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 







Our Plows have 
no Superiors. 


Ee" Send for Catalogue. "Mention this Paper. 


Heebuers’ Patent Level-Tread Horse Powels 
With Patent Speed aac 








Heobsera’ I Im wpcived Threshing Machine. Fully 
nted. ‘or 


werra Catalogue A, with valuable fatorme, 
tion sent REL. a ole owners of l-tread-patents. _ 
others infringem: dale, Pa 


ents. HEEBNER & SONS, Lans 


Doylestown Horse Power. 








With either ibaa inetine or - level tread track. Has the 
simplest and most efficient governor made. e Doyles- 
town J J waier Thresher and Cleaner ake no superior. 
free Radress sole ih. 
turer, DAN TEL 


EME PIRE F POWER AND SEPARATOR 


BEST, CHEAPEST and 












» EN GI INES 
. THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 
in for 
Serta Sareors: encamaties capacity for separat- 
Combined Grain and Clever Threshers, fully 
to regular mach on grain, and a genuine 
Seer Huller in sadition. 
Two Speed ion & Plain 
Horse Power, positively the aod ae 


Regnemy Fo Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes. 
and is i erefore free from the objectionable features of 
ers. 







pines: 6 to 15 
or tness, 


Serticalt bo: 
‘owe both Lever and Endless Chain. All 
ny By Catalogue. Address, 


THE Y“ESTINCHOUSE CO., 
Uchenectady, N. Y, 


DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 











MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 


EMPIRE CITY 


GRINDING MILL. 


GRINDS 

.’ Ear Corn, Feed and 
<7 Kable Meal, Tobacco 
Stalks an Stems, 
——, Se Plaster, 











— a) se 
+ agg a. fon Peaete, etc. 18 Sizes and 


Styles. ag A use. $100 and upwards. Com- 
plete M Mill ng te 115. — grind and —s 
order. — ted to any kind 7 suitable ete 


ower. Com 
—— Core iam s. ALL SIZE Send for Book 
on 
oe & MARMON CO., indianapolis, Ind. 


: ete. Send for Circular. 
nil » i AGENTS WANTED. 
pee OS A. RICKARD “Ratw'zowtss* 
ET THEBEST FARM (BI ILL! 
G F Fat eee Mes 
ry) b LF ea ory Crush er, and Biews 







Union Horse ito ina with toa 
Tread, Threshers and Cleaners, 
Feed Cutters, Circular Saws, etc, 


Ww. - BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ty GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


) Meal, Oyster Shells & Corn. 
of, Y inthe 85 BAND MILL (fF. Wilson’s 
— yoy 00 per cent. more made in 
keeping poultry. Also Moteur i Farm Feed 
Mills. Circulars and Pegmonials sent on et tng 
LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 














THE STEVENS aay 


For CORN and, 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 






3: QUAKER CITY 


DOUBLE REDUCTION 





For Corn and Cob, Feed: 

ee: Table Meal. Drew 1st 
J « Pa. State Fair, 1884. 
Send" for Circular. 


a A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
8787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A, W. STEVENS & SON 


Farm Grist Mills 


mate this paper. 
and Corn Shellers. 
Over 30,000 Nowin Use. 








very Machine is fuli 
Warranted. Price of Mills, 
$15 to Don’t 


‘es. Shellers, 
buy a Mill or Sheller until 
you have seen our termsand I]lus- 
trated Cireuler. Address 
NGSTON & CO., 
Iron Seuadace, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











is warranted to 


Mill 
run lighter, grind faster, 


This 


eater variety of work than any mill in the 
market, us — Horse Power. It will grind and shell at 
same operatio Grinds shelled corn, and small grain 
makes fa Emily meal, as well as grinds corn andcob. Sen 
for circulars and price =. to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


and do a 





Ask YOUR @ 






Will shell one bushel of 
Corn in 4 minutes. 
Wnite for circulars and full 
particularsto 


LehighValle Walley E Emery Wheel Cop 


MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, IND. 
Manufacturers of § 
MILL STONES 
FLOURING MILL 
MACHINERY 
and the Best French Ba 


Corn & Feed Mills 


In the Country. Send for description and prices. \ 


ONLY.$3%° 
DURABLE CHEAP 

























COMBINATION 


ANVIL AND VISE 
BLACKSMITH DRILL, 


—S 
Err oF TOOLS. 
Made especially by us for Farm- 
ers. Guaranteed the Cheap- 
est and Best. Time and Money 


FARMER'S FORGE 





Saved by using them. Send 
for Catalogue, prices, etc. 

ARTESIAN WELL 
_ DRILLING & MIN- 
ING MACHINERY 
and how to nse, is fully aa Agricaltart sagutal and highly recom- 
Send for it. Bn mag adge priced, worked by man, "horse or steam 
comet. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 


® 2 
THE FOOS MFG, CO., Springfield, 0. 
gmat PROSPECT- 
ménded in ‘ ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465. 
inter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 


rock anywhere, We want the meets of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price If 


Pierce Well Excavator Go, Tong Island City, New York. 





— ~~. RE SPREADER 


, PULVERIZER 





teat 

itural i ation 
haot Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
ue of the Manure. Spreads evenly all 
kinds of man panare, © pepadeass os © orin a Get ia one-tenth 
ti ui Catalogues free. 
KEMP & SUMPEE MF’G OO., Syracuse, N. ¥- 


COOK FEED:::.STOC 


TRIUMPH STEAM GENERATOR. It 
will make vee ae ae yey better, and fatten faster, 
and save % r feed. Send for cireular. 


RICE, WHITACRE & ‘0. "2 W. Monroe St., Chieago. 




















vy 


Farmers say that we have vethes best 


Hay Carriers ever m 


LITTLE GIANT HAY LOADER 


- = ok= is the greatest labor saving inven- 

WGA = tion of the times. New Principle. 
\ £) Sot t miss it. Illustrated circulars, 

AGENTS Y showing bow we can sell cheaper than 

Sp ‘wny one, sent free. Address 

WANTED OBORN BROS., Box 414, Marion, QO 
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~ EVERY FARMER HIS OWN faa 


THE HALLADAY 








gs 32 
05 Gea rel d 
2s Geared Wind Mill 
od s 
£ z 32 As used for 
eaks -== Shelling and 
eF = 
° e ro, Grind- 
° 4 = . ing Feed and 
3aGes Meal, Cut- 
>os ting Hay, 


uy the BEST, for in the 
end itis the GHEAPEST. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &c. 


Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wis to operate, and 
we will quote you a special price for the entire outfit, m7 any part 
thereof. Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


of Cast Steel Coulters, Immense cu’ pow 
absence of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoi pulling 


*‘ACME” 


Branch Office 








Old Reliable Stover Improved, 


of the Stover Pumping Windmills 
for pumping water for Railroads 
Villages, Suburban houses, Lawns,S™ 
— Brick Yards, Draining, Ir-Z 


Grinders, Shellers, Saws, etc. Also Feed 
Grinders operated by Pumping Windmills. 
Corn and Cob Grinders, Wood Saws, Corn 
Cultivators, Harrows, 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co,, IL 


Weare the Sole Owners and cae soesonminpe : 


etc., a8 well as Geared 
~—% of all sizes, for running 









FREEPORT MACHINE CO. 
FREEPORT, ILL., U. 8. A. 
























UPRIGHT 





Subjo sto tothe atn of Cra Lr, wt Lifting Tuning Proce of Dnt Ganga 


Leveling an and Pul 
Harrow that over the entire surface of the ground, 


v 
Sizes, $ to 15 ft. wide. With and without ap Fab attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 


F AIR DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t letdealers palm off a base imitation or somein- 
raat ee tool under the ying iy A 


TRIAL. We gang Acme to any 
PL. AY. responsive farmer in the United States; it i it does not t suit, he may send it back, we 
return freight. We don’t ask pay "until tried on his own farm. 
Send for Hn 0 containing thousands of testimonials from 48 Seseua and Territories. 


ice, Manufactory and Principal Office, 
nannisounc, rex. MASH & BRO., wittincton, New sensev 
N. B.—* TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who N. PAPER. 


BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 

























THE PERKINS’ 


For Circulars and Prices address 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


Wind Mill 
is the Strongest and Best Self- 
ating Wind Mill made. Full 


Regu 
instructions for erecting s sent with the first 
mill. Ils warranted. 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 





11500 to 4000 
of lumber can be cutinaday. Builtina des. 
manner. The Best Mill made. Many hundreds of 
these in use, giv ing universal satisfaction. We 
have the best Mills of a sizes, Portable and 
Stationary. Send for circ Ss, 


LANE &«& BODLEY Co., 
Cor. John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, O. 















L FFFEL S IMPROVED yr 


RON ewes i 


SPRINGFIELD. O 


Spring eld Machine Co af 


~. 
enw . 
d Marker. _, 


Opens a 
me better row in 
to all theqeal? . either soft or hard 
ities of ground ground than any other Marker, 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2 to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches dee 
“Take pleasure in recommending it. It does the business; is 
well made and will last for years."’J.S. Collins, Moorestown,N.J. 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” £.L.Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(N.Y.) Agr. Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘iertingion Co.'N. 3. 





doy pusg 





advV1T00u10 








THERA 





+ jr + 


“The best and 
s lightest draft 
53 ow that ever 
“turned soil.” 

“The only perfect plow made.” No 
side-draft. No pressure on horses’ 
necks; plow in front of driver; 
handled easily by a boy and turns 
a@square corner. Full descriptive 
circulars proving all we claim, with 
literature for the entertainment 
and amusement of the <p Peas _ 
tled, The Agricultural Pi 
Progress, The Story of the ~~ 
Dutchman (The Phantom Ship), etc., 
all free to any address. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








5. N lenemenaiiial 
PRETTIEST, 
CHEAPEST, A 
MOST 
DURABLE. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full Paroukere with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati,O. 











IXL ames £208 $160 


RICE, WHITACRE & %00., 44 W. Neares st, ‘Chicage. 









Write for Cue ps = us what you want. 

B. W. PAYNE NS, Drawer 1009, Evurra.N. ¥. 

Or address our New fons Oftice. Eastern Agents, HILL, 

CLARKE & Co., Boston, Mass. Our patented Vertical Boiler 
will not prime. No danger of ¢ bornkay flues. 


THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 
feed cutter of the world. 
Easiest running, fastest 
cutting and most durable 
machine made. Nine sizes 
for hand and power. Safe- 
ty balance wheel on pow- 
er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Go., 


New Haven, Ct. 














For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The Leg strongest, and best Cutter~ in 
the World. Adantes to fo all kinds of powers, vi 


easy running, and have immense capacities. 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition, with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. Il- 
lustrated ciecnlet and book on Ensilage sent free. 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON, &. Ve 
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—; DAIRY DIMPLE 
i@<= Plans of Greameries and Cheese Factories, 


Free on application to BURRELL & WHITMAN, LITTLE FALLS, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Manufacturers of all the latest and most im roved MACHINERY and APPA- 
RATUS for the manufacture of both BUTTER and CHEESE, and all kinds of 
Dairy Supplies and Furnishings. Send for Elegantly Illustrated Catalogue. 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPA- I ever used.”—G. W. Partridge, of Buffalo, N. 
RATING or MILK MACHINES, War- Y.:—“ Have had trade that I could never get 
ranted THE BEST, cither for SMALL — for cream raised under the old system.” 
DAIRIES or LARGE CREAMER- ALL OF OUR APPARATUS, such 
IES. The ONLY SYSTEM of extract- as Centrifugal Machines, Gang Presses, Vats, 
ing the Cream from Milk, that can be advan- i f Boilers and Engines, etc., and also Seamless 
tageously employed where the Cream-Gather- H Bandage, Cheese-Box Hoops and Rims, Butter 
ing plan is practiced. These machines take out t Boxes,Annatto Seed,Annattoine,Rennets,etc., 
EVERY PARTICLE of cream from the 9 | are either MANUFACTURED OR IM- 
milk immediately after it is drawn from: the PORTED BY US. We guarantee QUAL- 
cow, thus furnishing the best quality, and ITY, and as we are First Hands, we make 
leaving the skim-milk pure and sweet. LOWER PRICES than others. 

these machines in the manufac- Use only the DANISH RENNET EX- 

ture of COMMERCIAL CREAM, for TRACT, BUTTER and CHEESE 

making Ice Cream, Charlotte Russe, etc., Isaac COLOR furnished by us. Call on our AUe 

Roff, of Cohoes, N. Y., says :—‘‘The best cream THORIZED AGENTS in all Dairy Districts. 

ROME, N.Y., Patent Gang Presses 

aon t to co neem a and Hoops, V: ats, etc., and Depot 
of us—free from all claims on ac- for Dairy Supplies. 

count of patents from any parties. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 

whomsoever. Separating Machines. 

WYANDOTTE, MICH., All Box 

Material, Barrel Hoops, Thin 

Veneers, Head Linings, etc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. Boilers 

and Engines, Cheese and Butter 

Tryers, Card Mills, etc. 
SUNDERLAND, VT. »Butter Pack- 

ages, Boxes, Pails, etc 
Le FALLS ,MIDDLEVILLE, 

WPORT and TRENTON, 























Cream 


We ‘welcome visitors to our 
Model Creamery, Stock Farms, 
our Improved Silos, etc. 

Our factories are located as fol- 
lows: 





Bepoe also Laboratory for al 
ish ract, Butter Color,Che 
Color, and Rennet P Powder. Also, Exclusive manufacturers and sole owners of patents Sauk Creameries for the manu— 
Stock Farms and Silo pertaining thereto. Siaks of Glenside butter. 


Address, BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falis, N. Y., U.S. A. 
—s2 MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC.2.— 


The “WOOLWICH” 


Double Barrel Breech me 5ePSaoe 


LOADING SHOT GUN 
’ —.. ‘= Every Part Hand made 


and warranted 
















Lightest, most reliable shot gun ever made 


NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR CHANCE! 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 


Inthe great gun ——— Me experiments are made to obtain the createst strength with other 
meeded qnalitiesin gum m etal On wiCHo int trials they at len hit upon the kind of metal used in this 
gun, hence it isnamed the * w 5’? in honor ofthe Woolwich Infant, the most powerful Rifled cannon in 
existance. But not only is te bass the best in the world, but it is made bythe most skillful artizans to be 
found ine any gunsmith'sshops anywhere. is 


The Grandest ‘Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


Itis made for service, n ery hand No other breech-loader begins to have anything like 
the same powerful gg oe is i deamrptce, ldori2bere, Steel Barrels finely bored. Has very easy working 
eS esi en es an aagepattc shell ejector suits either paper or brass Bhells handsome case hardened mount- 

30 and 82 in 


"it Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 
he strongest arms ever made weighs from 
This Illustrates « Target with both Barrele_ Target| 7','° 74 
o ounds, ‘t has all the bestqualities found 
24 inches in Diametor. Distance 65 Yards* pF oi Pee The instant youreye Spots this gin 
oa will admire it and the first trial will convince you that 
you never took sight overa betterortruer piece Wein- 
tend to be permanently engaged in the sale ofthe WOOL- 
WICH Gun and for this reason we putit, for the pres- 
ent, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every Hun- 
ter and Sportsman will concede it to be the best nono. 
gun furnished at any price. So satisfied gh we of the 
Merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on rece pt of 
3.00, subjecttoexamination. Balance att to be paid 
4 express office. As soon as a of these guns are sold 
at 812.50 to makethem well known to the shooting 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 poowtes they 
wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure of getting this excellent Gun 
at $12.50. A good gun like a good watch is always val- 
uable and will often sellfor morethan twice ite cost. To any 
ww. sending $12.50 at once, full amount of cash with order 
E WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
‘MAN’ S BELT of fine water-proo 
canvas and 25 Shells extra. 
Onur} patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from falling out, furnished at 6O centsa poss. s 
@Hundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundred, $2. 83 
will buy full set reloading tools, 
IF YOU WANT ACOOD SHOT CUN ATA 
4 ODERATE PRICE BUY T 13. 
Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter.\ 


| } oil c 3 World M’?'g Co, 122 Nassau St., Now York 




















OWNERS OF BUCK § AWS. ant Me rps f an oY y Ren foo om enpiosion 


dent, your Braet from fire. 
THE VICTOR KERO SENE TESTER is sim- 
accurate, and the only thoroughly trustworthy 

ter made. illustrated circulars on application. THE 


You ean have sent to pene address for 65c., P. O. Order or 
an attachment to put on ro Buck ‘Baw, and make 
Saw as well as a Cross-cut. ress, 








C. C. CARPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. VicroR MANUFACTURING Co., Northampton, Mass. 


LAL i DA iN Wes, 9 tf ? 
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SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION ! 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES 


PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 

Adapted for the Delivery of Milk 
in all Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want | 
















K-35 
oi av 


at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 
A. V. WHITEMAN, 
A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 


SPAINS? Star Churns, Rapid Ice Cream “rer, Im- 
proved Tree Tubs, all made of CEDAR. 
CHURNS Bend for illustrated circular and prices. 
¢ CLEMENT & DUNBAR, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


IF YOU REALLY WISH 
to use the very best Butter 


9 
Ww: R & C 0 S Color ever — Par that 
ted COM ADE circa a bright natural colors 


and will not color the butter- 
milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
ardson & Co’s., and take no 


eg Sold everywhere. 

G @) e{) R MORE OF IT USED 
than ofall other makes com- 
bined. Send for our valua- 

ble circulars. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


DAIRY GOODS. 


In consequence of the largely increased facilities afforded 
by our new and extensive factory, which is now finished 











| and fully equipped with all modern wood-working Machin- 


| ery, we are — to increase the line of goods heretofore 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


made by us. 
Hereafter we shall be able to make (or furnish), 


ALL VARIETIES 


of Churns, Creamers, Butter Workers, Butter Packages 
Butter Printers, Print Butter Carriers, Moulds, — an 
any other goods needed in a creamery or family dairy. 

The well-known reputation of all goods made by us, is the 
best rss we can offer that everything made or fur- 
nished by us, will be of superior quality. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


Dairymen and Dealers in Dairy Goods, who desire the . 
very best articles in the poarees at the most reasonable 
prices, are invited to send t 

PORTER BLANCHARD’ $ SONS, Concord, N. H. 
(ESTABLISHED 1818). 





—> i MISCELLANEOUS. i— 


“The MeMillan Pants.” 




















= ==HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL.=—= 
——+ DELIVERED BY MAIL OR EXPRESS FORj—— 


$3.00 PER PAIR. 


ence EP tae 


Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENGE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, N. Y. 





ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


EGGLESTON’: S 


ELASTIC TR RUSS 


ad different from a 
A ¥e cup shape, with Belt. 
adjusting Ball in center,adapts 
itself to all positions ‘of the 
body while the bal] in the cup 
—_ “ pack the intes= 
fi % neitn ht et an Pie “ 
h the finger. ight pressure 
few hela secu SARA ni ght, an ao tedicel. care 
rta' tis easy, durable and c 
Salars ¢ free,» EGGLESTON Wass CO, CO.5 culcowes ite 





omens THIS PAPER.) 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved [i 
ban de hg nis, Hela, profits Ree 
and general statistics, FREE. 


AMERICAN MAN'S co. 





, WAYNESBORO, PA. 
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AMERICAN AGRIC OLT URIST. 











ag +MORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, 


























_ SEDGWICK- STEEL WIRE FENCE. 














Is the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a Stro Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, shsep and poultry, as well as the most vicious stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is just 
the fence for farms, ardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawns, parks, school lots and ceme- 
ter:es. Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it wil! last a life-time. It is Superior to Boards or 


Barbed Wire in every respect. 


e ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear itself into favor. TheSedgwick 


Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy’ all competition in neatness, strength and durabilit 


We also make the best and cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, 
Wire ponte J ane Post Auger, Also Manuf: facture Russell's 
ater, or geared engines for grinding and other 


est all Iron Fence. Best 
cellent Wind cane for 


s0 Chéapest and Nea’ z 


ping 
fight work. For SED G" articalares ask Phardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper, 


CK BROS. Mf’rs.. Richmond. Indiana. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





ohorg Garden 
Poultry Fencing. 

Runs. Vine 
Fish Training. 

Ponds. , Lawn 
Aviaries. TRADE MARK. Fencing. 


The ** Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

Address, BROCKNER & EVANS 
M’f’r’s and importers, 422 West Street, N.Y. City. 





HALSTED’S PERFECTED CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS 


and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Positive- 
ly Automatic.Send 2- 
cent stamp for illus- 

trated circular to 


Centennial M’f’g. Co., 
Bx.10, Rye, N. Y. 


Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 
bators, 135 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 








Beat Brow oe bacching 


chicks. Its princtple is jus 
like a hen sitting on a nest 
fi, fullofeggs. Chicks can be 


raised in itat5or6 cts. per 

BF lb., and sold for 20 to 25cts, 

perlb. A fine chance for 

Me oa and boys to make 

RELIABLE. Send for circular, 
Address, NATURES INCUBATOR C0., QUINCY, ILL. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard, Apeegeses of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage Absolutely Teliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch 
ere HATCHER co.. 
ollege Ave., Elmira, New York. 
Be sure and: pate this paper. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN INCUBATOR, 


—AND— 
ACME BrRoOooDERE=, 


are the best. Cataloguesfree. Address 
E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


You Cannot Bring Dead Chickens to Life, 
But at you re. save all the live ones ore in ang HE NO 
RIEL,” “HALSTED'’S PERF BROODEMS, 
Warnoita ANTI- CROWDING, AN’ ie SMOTHERING. and 
ANTI-ROASTING. Send stamp for Descriptive Cirenlar to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

















“25 YEARSzz2POULTRY YARD” 


23d Edition. 108 pages. Teaches You the Business. 
25 cts.inStamps. A50-page IIl'd Cir. FREE, 
A - LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 









OTICE._B. McCaffrey, Box 50, Steubenville. O., has 
Langshan, Fur Fowl, Pekin, Japanese and African Ban- 
tams; Dogs, ‘Newfoundland, Eng ish Mastiff and Collie. 


TTO STRAIN L’T. BSABMAS, short legs,and excellent 
layers. Brown jechorne, erpetual Be producers. 
Circulars & price list free. J. sk TON, Westborough, Mass, 








Fok SA LE.—Pure oe _ Leghorns, Houdans, P. 
Rocks, Wyandotts, W. C. Polish. Send stamp for 
prices. STEPHEN Soobkici, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





A book.devoted entirely to PLymMovutTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BRowN LEGHORNS 
™ & book on curing PouLTRY DISEASEs, and 

= another entitled How To FEED Fow.Ls. 
Winn? Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
amie five for $1.00. Address the author 
e H. H. Stopparp, Hartford, Ct. 


Hedgefield Stock Farm and Nurseries. 


Matched and Single Road Horses by Standard 
Stallions, } Registered Jersey Red Swine, Prize 

Rocks, and Mammoth Bronze ‘Tarkeys ; Immense Nursery 
Stock—ineluding prime one year Apple Stocks, two year 
Asparagus and Osage Orange uicks. For Catalogues and 
lowest prices, address CLA. ETTIT, P. O., Salem, N. J. 











Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young Stock for sale Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 








PIGS & YOUNG 
BREEDINC STOCK] 
R E 


SATISFACTION 


RIDGEWAY, | 
ORLEANS CO. 
NEW YORK - 











Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Seeece cance 
Fox Hounds and red a 
Sheep and Penis 
for sale by W. GIB 

West Chester, fhvoenos od ~~ 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List 


Cheater Whit Torkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
mas in their purity. Lincoln, 











cir. and prices. T. Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 





peaceable habit, and bred from large and rich 
mInilkers. Every aid furnished distant purchasers. 
Gro.T.MCLAUTHLIN,120 Fulton St.,Boston,Mass. 


HEREFORD CATTLE FOR SALE, 


Pure-bred and Hereford, Shorthorn Grades, Cows, Heifers, 
Calves; Bulls from 6 months to 4 years old; Heifers bred, 
and Bulls fit for service, all from the best Yamil strains. 
Noted dams and sires. Can contract for car-load lots for 
ranges. Deal with responsible breeders and agents. Write 
reall for yeneee and particulars,on BENNETT, BOYD & 

, Live Stock Auctioneers, and Live Stock lalieelation 
peak Des Moines, Iowa. 


REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS, COWS AND 
ae Calvesfor sale. My herd is of very healthy and 








For Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
Pure our and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment of Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8.—“ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers * mailed for 10c, 
in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 





THE BENT CATTEE, FASTENING! 


SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION | 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Jllustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


SWE, POULTRY, 





EF ETS, =p 


SMALL’ S 


CALF FEEDER. § 
This NEW article is appreciated and 2 
approved by all progressive Farmers 
and Stock Raisers. The calf sucks its 
food slowly, in a Log Seid natural 
way, thriving as well en fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 
SMALL HEWS, 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


University of the State of New York. 


Slesietphleg. 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY 

The only school in the STATE which has the ht to. 

grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery ( “V9 
SESSION (885-86. 


wan regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
885. Circular and information can be had on application to. 

Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ol “ihe Faculty. 

(ER RE, A IR) 


Snort HARNESS 


SHERWOOD HARNESS CO. 





















INTEND PURCHASING A NEW HAR 
IF YOU EVER sees Beary of ent gngle oF double, 
lustrated catalogue. KING & CO., Owego, Ree 


penne eens Mth bet Hh ie 
ERE IS YOUR CHANCE, By en CARP, $15.00 
por ie For particulars 

CHAS, H. STURR, Preston, Shaker Box, Ham Co., Ohio, 


POULTRY WORLD. 


fmonthly’ Weert the re 
voled “entirely to'p obltry ev 
en — o ie pow r ever 


blished. Splendi 
Bape tyear. Also the 4 
ry Yard, the only wee 


aper devoted entirely to poult: 
In existence, 50 per year. Both 


Pf both Sit on receipt oF & 
cents in age stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Cr. 


WIRE AND SLAT FENCING. 


No use pay ing big price for machine, when $5.00 buys one. 
Sample o Feaeu with Circular, sent for 25 cents in a 
Address Cc. CAR RPENTER, Manager, Rochester, N. 


The Craig Folding In- 
cubator and Brooder (com- 
— tg i Pe sbognest ana. 
1 hatch from 
to 1,500 chicks per year, as a ‘beckons from $% to. 
$12 per dozen. Pleasant and profitable at all sea- 


sons. No cost or experience to operate, Holds 100 


CHICKS BY #3. 
plete. 
one can — 


afew chickens. An absolute success. Perfect jmitaecs 
of thehen. No —— to saplaca. Ten none will pey Sy 
profit per year Incubators in use. Gives universal 


satisfaction. Send stamp for my 82-pp. book 
on poultry, incubators, beooders, lnensea. rene Vi 


















LLM, STEA 
A SAFE FAMILY REMEDY! 


ESPECIALLY SUITED of 3 


BABES  cuicbren. 


EQUALLY EFFECTIVE FOR ADULTS. 


t@” NOTHING SO GOOD or 
ogress eable to take for con- 
stipation, bile, sick headache 
complaints of children, an 
liver, stomach and bowel ail- 
ments generally. 
Absolutely safe for delicate 
nursing women. Taken 
eagerly by women and 
children. . 

(Entirely harmless. Dose 
small, action prompt 
effect comforting. 

‘Ask for LIQUID TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE, 











aw. 
Price 25 cents per bottle. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
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== LANDS AND HOMES,=—=+ 











VIRGINIA FARM FOR SALE 


By E. Cc. LINDSEY & Co., Norfolk, Va. 


FARMS, a ge COMMUNITY, 15 
miles aOR Wash _ 
. HINE, ton Fairfax Co., Va. 








clones ; no ED Me. fu izzards; Beene 
le iy terms. Fru ‘oultry, 

‘Grain. “to Society, ae Prosperous ‘business p 

Circulars. *'C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, 


Ome TO MI ARYLAND ) S-Feapeoved Farms, $10 
to $2 per acre. Tt Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md. 


FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desire to invest Aud Florida, will find it to their 


interest to  pemnmnentonte 
A. J. LOCKHART, pops City, Orange Co., Fla. 


y FA And all kinds 
RMS Country Real 
f CFI Estate Every- 
where. Catalogue FREE 

Phillips & Wells, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


'FARMS. 


Fisicens Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 














q.—10 Delaware Fruit — Grain Farms 
We $CRy Catalogues 








RIFFITH & CO., “Smyrna, Del. 
FARMS& MILLS 
TREE TE Gutelpen ie. 
. B. CHAF. O., Richmond, 

PE on th ee ih 
VIRG INI A FARMS. Mild _ climate. 
cheep Homes. Northern Colo- 
nd for Circular. A. 0. . BLISS, Centralia, Va. 


List of land 


PE the a a -- = a Diteeenm a 
FLORIDA LO By D A Maps and Papers. for we 
Send a cents 1 hu ND 


OFFICE, Wa.po, 


OTS, SIZE 40x! 00 FEET, $4 
LAKEVIEW, near LAKE KINGSLEY, 


buys a S-acre tract 
ee ance akive, FLORIDA 
ea 500 2 pes 4 ae HOUSE and 10 acres 


2 cleared and fenced. 
naa eIeR cay ‘GOMPAN 
Teeneile. = 








MARYIAND, FARMS, aes 


Attorney, Easton, M 


on the Eastern Shore of yo 201 acres, on 

navigable river, and within 4 mile of county 

best varieties. A rare bargain. 
MUTCHLER, Denton, Md. 


TO REN ees a ty i term. A Dai fn ag 
arm near New 
_—-~ this Ten - Js for ab 4 THO OUSAND 


DOLLARS annum, First-class Build . Fences, 
Tools, —¥ ater. Rent, Twelve Hundred Dollars per an- 
num to a desirable tenant. G. C. PENNEL, (in Sta- 
tionery Store), 430 Broadway, New York. 


£30 PER ACRE vill buy @ valuable fruit farm 


town. 2,000 got trees, wr 














—~—-— MISCELLANEOUS. ———_- 
THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington,D. 
? T r N T S C.No —- for patent | until ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide, 


obtained for Mechanical Dotiens, Com- 

pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 

minary exazninations as to patentability 

of inventions free. Write for Terms. 
>88 


Established 1864, Addres 
Lous Baecer & Co., s of P: , Washington,D.C. 


Sa, 4 00.5 os publishers of of 
ATEN! practical expe- 
ttorneys for more 
10.080 tavontors. Fri caaeen slow=facilities ities unequalled 

m mailed 














SOE a ae to set Broadway, Ye 
unn roadway, -Ze 
saat, AS near the Patent Office, Washington. 





Francisco Railway to 











re 1,000,000 


ACRES! 


1,000,000-23 


ACRES! 


FEBRUARY. | 








THE oop NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 


12 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to eee up 
oer our eoebesin’, Seas ns 
and Coffees,and secure a beauti- ' 
Company Hats orHandnse Deeg Shing 

‘ea 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toitet Set. For full particulars I. 

THE GREAT 


A RIC AC 
P. O. Box 239, are city Ag ~ *: Pott, 










Cheap Homes ! 


'f EMIGRANTS !! 


Come over the St. Louis & San 


NORTHWEST ARKANSAS | 


Secure your Tickets to Van Buren. 
Land can be bought from $2.50 to 
Improved Land from 





$6 per Acre. 
$6 to $15 per Acre. 


For Information apply to 


J. R. SCHOLZ, 
Gen’l. Emigrant Agt. 
Box 200. Van Buren, Arkansas. 


In Van Buren, call for Collins’ 
House. 








——* MISCELLANEOUS. —~—-— : 


OME STUDY. or. Business Forms, Pen- 
manship, Shorthand, etc., thoroughly taught by mail. 

Low rates. Circulars free. Br ant & Stratton's, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Send stamps for Catalogue. C. L. Bryant, Sec'y, Buffalo, N.Y. 





CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the ~~ 
man language, especially adapted to self-instruction; 
numbers at 10 cents each. For sale A 4 booksellers; fen 
ee paid, on receipt of price, by Prof. ent 

assau St., New York.—One-cent stam Pp ky NOFLACE, 


IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW ALL ABOUT CALIFORNIA AND THE PA- 
CIFIC COAST, AND AT THE SAME TIME OBTAIN 
ONE OF THE BEST PAPERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SUBSCRIBE FOR THE “WEEKLY ALTA 
CALIFORNIA.” IT CONTAINS 64 COLUMNS OF 
CHOICE READING MATTER EVERY WEEK. 
SEND POSTAL CARD REQUEST FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COPY. 

Address: ALTA CALIFORNIA PUB, C0., 

San Francisco, California. 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICES. 
Weekly Alta California, One Year, 


IS BPI onc cccsinsniavsckigessiccee caceve 
Daily Atta G Caltfornia, One Year.......... $3 38 





50c 





That Good Old Man, Chas. Downing, 


first asked us to oon dy Fay this knife, and in 7 years he 
is friends over 6 dozen of 

em. Brads is extra strong,oil temper, 
file tested; cut gives exact 


with small blade 
added, ‘Sc. Smaller size 2- 
blade knife, same sha; f: 
50c. Our bey) pre 
a smaller one,60c ;Bud ddiug 
— e, 35 & 65c.; ate 
Pruning Shears $' 
cei. paid. Send for 
ist, a “* How to Use: 2 


4 Raz 
MAHER & GROSR. 4th Street, “Toledo, Ohio. 











PRIZE CIRCLES 


FOR 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


FOUR MAGNIFICENT LIBRARIES 


LWORTH EACH. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, Lip- 
Pincott’s Biographical Dictionary, and 


MERIDIAN GLOBES, 8 in. FULL MOUNTED 
SE REE we 


To the ee Voters on TEN POPU- 
AR QUESTIONS. 

Com: leh ae to every Teacher and School 

in the United States and Canada. Sample copy 

of WEEKLY PRESS, containing full particulars, 


sent free. Address 
WEEKLY PRESS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMINISCENCES OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By distinguished men of his time. 
Collected and Edited by 
ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 
Editor of North American Review, 
Sotp By SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


North American Pub. Co., 


30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. or 


-W.F. Grant, 75 Nassau St., N.Y. 















INVENTO2S 22 and acme al ae ba a bg + for lor pamapaeet 


Practice,F. Rese he icitor S. otPATENTs, wa Wi eshington. D.C. 


200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


All wy constantly on hand, and for sale low by 
B. BISHOP'S SONS, 630 Grand St. Jersey City, N.J. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Two ee One year, (post-free), 








each 
Three Subscribers one year....... ++. $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ -$5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year........+- $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year......0.+...8 $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.... ...++ $8, or $1.84 each. 


.$9, or $1.12 each, 


Eight Subscribers one year........ 
(post-free), 


Ten or more Subscribers, 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1. 00 each insertion. 
{2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR UNPARALLELED PRESENYAYION 
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A Collection of Papers written by the First of Living American Authors ex- 
pressly for the American Agriculturist, together with a Port-folio of magnifi- 
cent Engravings for every Subscriber to this periodical, without Cost. 


U R PLAN for supplying all subscribers to the American Agriculturist with Special Papers and Special 

Engravings by our leading writers and artists, describing the Rural Lives of our Presidents, 
promises to be the most popular feature ever introduced into a periodical. Indeed, judging from the responses thus 
far received, nearly every home in the land will sooner or later be ornamented with these illustrations, which are to 






























be brought out in superior style. 


The first papers will be written by Donald G, Mitchell (Ik Marvel), R. Hl. Stoddard, the poet writer, James Parton, 
the Biographer of Jefferson and Jackson, Julian Hawthorne, George Parsons Lathrop, and Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott,— 
whom we are arranging to have followed in succession by James Russell Lowell, Charles Dudley Warner, Joha 
Burroughs, and other equally eminent authors. 

The accompanying illustrations will be about twelve by eighteen inches in size and excuted at large expense by oui 
first artists in the best line and stipple style of engraving on highly finished paper. These Engraviugs, which will together 
constitute a magnificent portfolio collection for the centre table, or (framed) for the walls of Prince or Peasants’ home, 
will be sent free, as they appear, with the American Agriculturist ; or if the subscribers prefer, they will be forwarded, 
post-paid, in heavy tubes, specially prepared for them, for the additional trifling sum (not to exceed ten cts. each) for packing 
and postage. 


MOST Striking Literary Feature.— This series of historical Papers, together with 


accompanying Engravings, will constitute a most 
striking feature of literature. The names of the writers so far secured are a sufficient guarantee as to the 
manner in which the work will be carried on. 

These important special papers serve to introduce without additional cost the very latest and freshest productions of the 
greatest living American writers into every home where the American Agriculturist is taken—affording every member an 
opportunity to become familiar with the writings of such authors as Parton, Mitchell, Stoddard, Hawthorne, Abbott, ete. 
They likewise afford all subscribers to the American Agriculturist an opportunity to secure without cost, superb histori- 
cal national Engravings. 


IGH-TONED and Elevating —™ important literary and artistic feature, will have 


a most salutary and elevating influence on all American 
homes, not only affording the inmates an opportunity to read the writings of our best authors, thereby develop- 
ing and elevating their tastes, but also serving to draw the attention of those now worn and weary with constant 

struggling in professional and business channels, to the more quiet, happy pursuits of rural life, which, after all, are well-nigh 
the only pursuits ensuring real peace, tranquillity and happiness. 


HY an ( H OW we Do This. —= last year we enlarged the American Agriculturist and 


the force of Editors, everybody said : ‘‘ How can you do this, 

when it is now by far the cheapest periodical in the world?’ Our answer was, “‘ Our great circulation enables 

us to do this.” Now everybody asks with an exclamation of surprise: ‘“‘ How can you add these new features ?” 

Our answer is this : Some years we expend as much as twenty-five thousand dollars in advertising. We desire between now 

and the fifteenth of April to place the American Agriculturist in the hands of one hundred thousand additional bona fide 

subscribers. And in gur efforts to accomplish this, instead of expending the large amount of money in advertising to set 
forth the character and the aims of the American Agriculturist before the public, we have decided to expend the money , 

in the way of these special Papers and Engravings, by eminent Authors and Artists, as an extra special inducement 

to secure these additional subscribers, See elsewhere for Terms, Rates to Clubs, etc., and Special Premium Inducements. 


HE Opportunity of a Life-Time.— Never before was there such an opportunity as now 


presented for securing original productions from the 

ablest American writers, and a port-folio of original engravings by eminent artists, and probably there never will be 

again. 'To secure these valuable papers and engravings of our Farmer Presidents, necessitates on our part a great 

outlay of time and money. The amount paid the authors far exceeds the whole sum required to run very many newspapers 
through the country for a year’s time. Then the expenses consequent upon dispatching artists to visit the rural homes of 
our Presidents, transferring landscapes, buildings, stock, etc., to paper, and from paper to the metal plates for printing, neces- 
sitates a vast outlay. But all these papers and illustrations are to be had without extra cost, by every bona fide Subscriber. 







































EM EM BER ___Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist for 1886, is entitled to the Engravings of the 
* Farm Homes and Surroundings of the Presidents of the Unitod States, forwarded without 
additional cost with the numbers of the American Agriculturist as they appear, or specially executed on heavy, 
highly finished paper, and forwarded with the additional trifling cost for packing and postage. These Engravings 
(gotten up by the first artists in the country to accompany the articles written by the first writers), are for the subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist, and for no other persons. It makes no difference whether the subscribers come in clubs or 
singly, or receive other Premiums—each and all will be entitled to the splendid port-folio of Engravings, illustrating the 
Homes and farm scenes of our rural Presidents. See the Autograph Letters from some of the Authors on other pages. 


-&SOME + OK + OUR + FARMER + PRESIDENIS. 3+ 


1 through which at times he shot wild turkeys, and his more elaborately finished 

(Gorse Washington as a Farmer. home—comprise an interesting series of rural life scenes, which abe home, 
Every schoolboy in this and other lands has heard the story of North and South, will be pleased to have perpetuated and to own in the form 

George Washington’s little hatchet ; and readers generally are familiar with of an engraving. With the unhappy memories of the war obliterated, all 
pictures of Mount Vernon, where, resuming his favorite agricultural pursuits, Americans entertain a most kindly remembrance of Abraham Lincoln, who 


the Father of his Country spent the evening of his days, happy and at rest administered the trusts imposed upon him “ with malice toward none.” 
after years of activity and anxious cares. No author in the land is better 
calculated to tell the story of Washington’s rural life, from boyhood to old 

age, than Donald G. Mitchell—the genial Ik Marvel, whose Pn dre writings | laa S. Grant as a Farmer. 
have endeared him to every lover of the country and ofcountry scenes. ‘I can 

write (he informs us) about Washington’s Farming, of which I have some 
copies of inedited and unpublished letters.” The accompanying scenes by 


When but a mere lad, General Grant exhibited that fondness for 
blooded stock, which characterized his subsequent life. It is related of him, 
that at seven years of age he would harness colts and drive them about his 





one of our first artists, will tcgether make an engraving which will be a beau- | father’s place. Weary of the confinement of military life, he carried out his 
tiful ornament to all homes, and a constant incentive to the possession of boyish inclinations by settling on the Missouri farm, where, like Abraham 
those virtues which has made the name of Washington synonomous with Lincoln, he hewed his own logs, constructed his own house, and hauled wood 
patriotism in every land and clime. during the winter months to St. Louis. The details of General Grant’s rural 


life will interest everyone, while every home will be glad to secure in the 
ndrew Jackson asa Farmer form of an engraving, the pictures from General Grant’s farm experiences, 
which together form an interesting background for his subsequent wonderful 
Who so fitted as James Parton, the Biographer and Historian, to career. 
tell the story of General Jackson's farm life ? How amid pastoral scenes he 
acquired that constitution, which, Sogether with natural nerve and resolution, 

gave tothe country a President who was equal to every emergency. The ames A. Garfield as a Farmer. 
pictures of Jackson’s birth-place, the historic Hermitage near Nashville, to- The farm at Mentor, Ohio, comprising one hundred and sixty acres 
gether with other scenes in Jackson’s rural life, make a most interesting group in the rich farming country along the shores of Lake Erie, was the one spot 
for the artist, and a most attractive ornament for every home. to which President Garfield turned his thoughts and wended his steps, when 
desiring to escape from the excitement and strain of a long political career at 
1 Washington. The original farm-house, now remodeled, the blooded stock, 
braham Lincoln as a Farmer. the highly cultivated fields, and waving forests, stretching down to the shores 
Abraham Lincoln began life as a farm band, a “‘ hired boy.’”? What he of the Lake, together constitute a picture of rural attractions and simplicity, 
subsequently achieved as a farmer, how he successfully rose step by step, which every reader of the American Agriculturist will be glad to own. Hitherto 
until he secured his home at Springfield, Ill., and subsequently the White | comparatively little has been written, and little has been known regarding 
House at Washington, are narrated in entertaining style in the story of Presi- | this retired rural home of the dead President, except as it was visited by pub- 
dent Lincoln’s farm life. The heavy forest which he converted into seed- | lic men during his Presidential candidacy. The incidents of Garfield’s farm 
bearing land with that vigor and energy which in later years secured for him | life, as told by one of our eminent writers, will possess unusual interest for 

the sobriquet of the Rail Splitter, his first log cabin, with its broad cracks, old and young alike. 








The story of the farm lives of our other Presidents, and they were nearly all of them farmers, might be briefly stated. 
But we have sufficiently indicated what a great treat is in store for every home, where the American Agricultnrist is taken. 


ONE _ 60-OPERATE AND SECURE LOW TERMS. FEN. 


One person sending alone for the American Agriculturist and the special Papers and Engravings, must forward us $1.50, 





which is the regular post-paid subscription price. If, however, two, three, or more unite, they can procure the American 
Agriculturist on the following scale of rates, which we have established for the time, as an incentive to lead neighborhoods to 
co-operate in sending for the American Agriculturist. [Ask the nearest Postmaster or Teacher to secure and forward the 
necessary ten names, to ensure toall, the American Agriculturist Special Papers and Engravings for $1.00. He will get his re- 


muneration in the Premiums described below]. ‘ 

oe 2ero Comies, One Year_.........-...-...---...-- $1.50 each. | Seven copies, one year... 8.00........-.---------------- $1.14 each. 
ee wommes, one year._-$1.00_..._...............----... iseo ** | Might copies, one year... 0.00... ..........-....--...-.-- 1.124 << 
ns wee... S00_....-...................- 1.25 ‘“ | ; 7 por 

Five copies, one year_... 6.00............-.------------ 1.20 « | TEN COPIES and upwards, One Year, together with Special 

Six copies, one year_..-- LP ee 1.17 « | Papers and Eagravings, ---.-.-...--.---------------- ONLY $1 Each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO HAVE THE SPECIAL PAPERS AND ENGRAVINGS, 


SPECIAL Inducement to Canvassers. SPECIAL. 


Whoever, from this date, sends us ten subscriptions and upwards, at $1.00 each, for the American Agriculturist, to in- 


‘clude the Special Papers and Engravings, can select for himself or herself any premium articles in our Premium List, to 


the amount of twelve cents for each subscription. If fifty or more subsciptions should be sent, fifteen cents on each subscrip- 
tion will be allowed in these premiums. Premium Lists sent to subscribers, who may have mislaid or lost theirs, and to 
others raising clubs. Send also for other Terms to Canvassers. SEE OTHER PAGES OF THIS ISSUE. 
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EGMONT BERETS! 













